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1 SUGAR RAY WANTS TO QUIT WHITEY FORD SWEATS IT OUT 
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SEMI TT TEE, SOL CELE: 


Bor two centuries Connecticut craftsmen have 
produced the finest arms for America, working 
for top performance in a tradition of top pre- 
cision in manufacture. Despite shortages caused 
by today’s defense program, we at Hi-Standard 
assure you that top quality .22 caliber pistols, 
made as always in our own tradition of exacting 
excellence, will be ready for you in 1952. 


For precision manufacture and unfailing per- 
formance, go for a Hi-Standard. One of our basic 
models, each with interchangeable 634 and 414- 
inch barrels, will be the perfect pistol for your 
handgun pleasure. Select from our Sport-King, 
plinker’s choice, the target-sighted Field-King, 
the Olympic Model for the .22 short, and Amer- 
ica’s finest target pistol, the Supermatic. 


FOR THE BEST IN .22 PISTOL PERFORMANCE, BUY HI-STANDARD PRECISION 
Send for free illustrated booklet on Hi-Standard handguns, 


Megh- Slandurd » Manifactining Carf., 4840 Derwell Gore., Hamden, Casn. 
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For distinctive patterns and 
imaginative Pan-American color 
combinations, you're missing 
something if you don’t choose 
Socks from DREXEL! And for 
quality that means more mile- 
age, just read our guarantee 


” that 3 pairs must give you 9 full 


GIFT OF GAB... 
*. Everyone's talking about 
Drexel "Fashion-Finish" 
Hosiery ... the flattering 
gift for any girl 


DREXEL HOSIERY, 3109 EMPIRE STATE BLDG, NEW YORK 1 


months’ wear! 


£7 
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Beant ee ee ee Se 
When sun, wind, water dry out hair and 
scalp, try 50 seconds’ brisk massage with 
Vitalis Hair Tonic, Its exclusive formula 


prevents dryness . . . feels stimulating, re- 
freshing. You feel the difference right away! 


HAIR IN PLACE 


You SEE the difference in your hair, after 
10 seconds’ combing. It’s far handsomer, 
healthier-looking — and it stays in place 
longer. (Vitalis contains new grooming dis- 
covery.) Use Vitalis this summer—you'll 
FEEL and SEE the difference! 


PROOF: VITALIS ALSO 
KILLS DANDRUFF GERMS 


Laboratory tests prove Vitalis 
kills germs associated with in- 
fectious dandruff on contact, 
as no mere oil dressing can. 


and the 


A Product of Bristol-Myers 
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LETTERS TO SPORT 


205 EAST 42 ST.,; N.Y. C, 
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CORN PONE BALLPLAYERS 


Having come from that piney woods 
section of Alabama which sprouted 
Vinegar Bend and other equally pic- 
turesque villages and people, I read 
with considerable interest the article 
about Wilmer Mizell. 

I thought it would interest you to 
know that Wilmer’s territory now has 
three boys playing good baseball. The 
other two have not achieved the dis- 
tinction that has come to Wilmer but 
the fact that they got into organized 
baseball is distinction enough in itself. 

On the other side of Vinegar Bend, 
about as far east as Mizell is west, on 
the same dirt road, lives Joe Gene 
Fuller. Joe Gene is playing in the 
minor leagues and I believe he belongs 
to Cleveland. He is said to have con- 
siderable promise as an outfielder. 

Eight miles north of Vinegar Bend, 
still on Highway 45, is Fruitdale. In 
1946, a young right-handed pitcher 
named Hardy Holt came out of Fruit- 
dale, signed a Brooklyn contract, and 
was sent to Zanesville, Ohio, in the 
Ohio State League. Hardy broke into 
organized baseball even more sensa- 
tionally than did Mizell, winning 23 
games while losing only seven for 
Zanesville. His third year found him 
at Greenville on a Mobile contract, 
when he suddenly decided to quit the 
game. He now pitches semi-pro ball 
with great success in the textile 
leagues at Greenville. 

Some years ago there was another 
boy from the corn pone belt who cut 
quite a figure in the big leagues. He 
came from Citronelle, which is about 
15 miles south of Vinegar Bend. His 
name was Carvel (Bama) Rowell. 
Oakland, Calif. B. B. Burnes 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Recently you ran a letter in your 
magazine from two boys in Ireland. I 
recently received a return letter from 
them saying they were sending Irish 
sports books. They must read your 
wonderful magazine cover to cover. I 
think they know more about Ameri- 
can games than a lot of us... 
Alexandria, Minn. Dick SEAL 


SKOWHEGAN, PUXICO & CHICAGO 


We wish you would run something 
about high schools in Maine. How 
about Skowhegan High School? Check 
our record in football for the last two 
years. We have a wonderful coach and 
a fine bunch of boys. . . How about 
Skow. High? 

Skowhegan, Maine 
A Group oF STUDENTS 


.., With such keen interest in high 
school athletics as there is in America 
today, the prep school kids deserve 
their section in every issue of SPORT. 
The method in my madness is the 
basketball-crazy town of Puxico, Mis- 
souri. The fame of its basketball 
teams has spread throughout the Mid- 
west. : 

This year they won their second 
Missouri Class B bas'>thall champion- 


ship in two years when they defeated 
Shelbyville, Missouri, in the finals, 85- 
37. The score was a record for Mis- 
souri high school finals.... A year ago 
they had a 40-0 record and hit 100 
points or more in 15 games... . Win- 
fred Wilfong, last year’s star, scored 
over 1,000 points as a junior and over 
950 as a senior. In 1951-52, he was a 
freshman starter on the University of 
Missouri varsity. ... The coach, Ar- 
nold Ryan, doesn’t have a college de- 
gree yet but he will receive one at 
Arkansas State College this summer. 
In seven years at Puxico he has 217 
wins, 33 losses. 

I believe a feature story on this un- 
usual basketball team would be excel- 
lent reading in SPORT. 

Poplar Bluff, Mo. Sam GIAMBELLUCA 


I have been reading SPORT for 
about three and one-half years and 
I’ve enjoyed it very much. Of course, 
I have a couple of beefs. They are: 

(1) You write about the same ath- 
letes time and again and I can furnish 
proof of this from the last 15 issues of 
SPORT. Ted Williams has been the 
subject of three articles. The Yankees 
have had eight articles. The Dodgers 
have had five articles written about 
them. Ezzard Charles and Leo Duro- 
cher each have had two. 

(2) Since you have written about 
Ohio and Texas high school football, 
how about an article on Chicago foot- 
ball. Notre Dame doesn’t do too 
badly with Chicago boys and neither 
do the Big Ten schools. . . 

Chicago, I. Watity Noonan 


We have been wrestling with the 
problem of satisfying the local inter- 
ests of the people in Skowhegan... 
Puxico... and Chicago since SPORT 
was first published six years ago. We 
wish we had time and room for all 
of them. Our only solution is to print 
articles we think will carry the most 
interest to the most people. 


THE OTHER GREB 


I read with much surprise Frank 
Graham’s laudation of Harry Greb, 
It is my opinion that if you told the 
truth about Greb it would have been 
a much better story. But since you 
elected to glamorize Harry, I will 
give you my impressions of this un- 
tamed boxing master, as you chose 
to call him, because he was not a box- 


ing master by any stretch of the- 


imagination and he was thoroughly 
tamed several times by Gene Tunney, 
Tiger Flowers and others. 

Greb, Mr. Graham, was a glorified 
thug, who should have been kicked out 
of every ring in which he fought be- 
eause of the vicious, unfair tactics he 
used... 

Harry Greb reached a new low in 
foul fighting when he fought Mickey 
Walker in New York. Walker was 
the welterweight champion at that 
time and Greb was the middleweight 
champion. Though Greb had the ad- 
vantage of 16 to 18 pounds, Walker 
was confident that he could master 
Harry but he didn’t (——+} 'ro PAGE 93) 


No other way 

of shaving.. 

no other 
shaving cream 
gives you closer 
cleaner, longer- 
lasting shaves 


and is 
0 G00 

for your 

skin 


@ no brush 
eno lather 
@no rub-in 


Barbasol’s Big Baseball Contest 
offers $25,000 IN PRIZES! 


Get an entry blank 
from your druggist today! 
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andsomer 
Hair! 


for handsome, well groorned 
har and healthy scafp 
LUCKY FIGER 3-PURPOSE 


Hur Tonic. scores a real hit 
With me! 


yontss blarsk Bauer 


Lucky Tiger keeps hair neat 
§9 and well groomed yet it’s 
not the least bit greasy. 


Lucky Tiger routs loose 
4 dandruff, dryness and itching 
scalp—gives your scalp a 
cool, clean feeling. 


In addition Lucky Tiger 
actually kills on contact the 
common dandruff germ.* 


It makes sense to use 
a 3-purpose hair tonic, 
not just a cream or oil 
—Lucky Tiger 3-Pur- 
- pose Hair Tonic not 
> only keeps hair well 
C groomed but fights 
dandruff and keeps your scalp clean 
and healthy. Ask your barber. 


*Pityrosporum Ovyale. 
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HAIR TONIC 


Sold at all drug and toilet goods counters 
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TV= RADIO 


UP 


CIRCUIT 
BY TED VERNON 


1 ae Joe Walcott (left), after promoting his 
heayyweight title with yaudeyille shows, lecture 
tours, personal appearances and assorted other 
ventures, topped the list during his training ses- 
sions for his championship fight with Ezzard 
Charles. One workout daily from his Atlantic City 
camp was televised; the show was sponsored... . 
On one of Phil Rizzuto’s recent taped sports shows, 
which are circulated among small-town stations, 
the Scooter was interviewing Gene Hermanski. 
Phil asked the Cub outfielder: “What kind of 
pitching stumps you?” Gene’s reply: “Two kinds, 
left-handed and right-handed.” .. . Broadcast of 
the semi-finals and finals of the USLTA tennis 
championships at Forest Hills on September 6 and 
7 will be sponsored by Spalding. 


Joe H. Palmer (right), racing columnist for the N. Y. 
Herald Tribune and one of the nation’s top turf experts, 
is in his sixth season as CBS radio’s racing broadcaster. 
Palmer gives weekly on-the-spot reports from Jamaica, 
Belmont, Aqueduct and Saratoga. . . . The recent lifting 
of the television freeze has radio men trying to get ayail- 
able channels. They don’t want the channels to go to 
theater groups, which are interested in pay-as-you-go TV, 


UP 


Dodger president Walter O'Malley (left) commented re- 
cently that he would be in favor of a TV night. “I'd let 
everyone in free who brought along a television set,” he 
said. . . . DuMont’s Saturday night wrestling show from 
Chicago’s Marigold Gardens now has a quarter-hour seg- 
ment sponsored by Boyle-Midway, Inc. Titled “Sports 
Showcase,” it features interviews with celebrated sports 
figures, conducted by veteran sportscaster Jack Brickhouse. 


Barty this season, the producer of Joe DiMaggio’s TV pre- and post-game com- 
mentary show at the Yankee Stadium suggested all coneerned visit the park 
to see what it looks like. The Clipper answered: “I've been there once or 
twice before, you know.” ... CBS is trying to beat the pull of baseball pickups 
on local stations during the summer months with a series of Sunday afternoon 
musicales grooved for listeners who might be at the beach, driving, on yvaca- 


lion, etc. ... 


Seals, is virtually betting $60,000 that his club will finish in the PCL first 


I, Fagan, multi-millionaire owner of the San Francisco 


division. The Seal boss, whose club finished in 
the cellar last year, has agreed with his sponsor 
that he will be paid $60,000 if his team ends 
up in the first four. If the Seals fail, the spon- 
sor can pay whatever he wants for the broad- 
casting privileges. ...The Kentucky Derby was 
seen nationwide for the first time in its 78-year 
history when CBS televised the classic May 3. 
... Art Gleeson, Yankee broadcaster, shunned 
the mike all last winter breaking in a new 
upper plate. . . . The Saturday afternoon Bill 
Veeck show on KSO-TYV (St. Louis), with Bill 
and his attractive wife Mary Frances (right), 
stresses variety: contests, press panels, fashions, 
current baseball arguments. 


Why Haven't TV Owners 
Been Told These Facts? 


Was your set purchased aiter the spring of 1947? 
Then here is the full, uneensored story of how you can 
avoid those $15-§20 repuir bilis...how you can avoid 
those $30-$60 a year service fees..,and still get the 


perfect, movie-clear picture you've dreamed about! 


| | bad MANY TIMES this week 
have you had to get up and fix a 
jumpy or flickering TV picture... 
washed-out, muddy picture? How 
many times haye you had to put up 
with ghosts—snow—static—"weak" 
channels? 

And how many times have you had 
to lose 2 {Ul night's TV entertainment. 
—because you had to call a repairman 
who couldn't come “till tomorrow"? 


90% OF THESE BREAKDOWNS 
ARE UNNECESSARY! 


Do you know that the sume exact 
set now playing in your home—no 
matter what make or model—has been 
Playing in mannfacturer's test rooms 
for months,—and playing perfectly! 

These sets have been subjected to 
incredible “Breakdown ‘Tests —run- 
ning 24 ‘hours a day—7 days a week— 
4 weeks 2 month—some of them for 
4&5 much a5 17 months! 

‘They have been tested against every 
conceivable type of viewing hazard. 
They have been tested up to 125 miles 
away from the station .._ tested 
against the Interference of on entire 
warehouse of electrical appliances... 
tested in special, steel-ribbed bulld- 
ings which ordinarily would produce 
several distinct ghosts. 

And in almost every case, these sets 
Produced perfect, movie-clear pictures 
—without major breakdowns —for ag 
much as } year! Here are some of the 
reasons why: 


WHAT TV EXPERTS HAVE 
LEARNED ABOUT YOUR SET 


1.1 your set is properly cared for a5 
these sets were, it need break down 
only once in an entire year! You may 
actually have to call a repairman only 
once a year! You can save the $30-$60 
service fees you are now paying, and 
you can save most of your $10-$15 
repair bills! 

2. If your ae is properly cared for, it 
ean actually give you perfect movie- 
clear reception the other 364 days a 
year ... without special equipment, 
without the help of a repairman—up 
to 100 miles away from your station ! 


3, And most important, these ex- 
perts discovered that you do not haye 
to be a hendyman to get this top ‘TV 
performance, You need no mechanical 
knowledge whatsoever. You do not 
even have to touch a single nut, bolt, 
or wire. Here's why: 


5 MINUTES A WEEK 
FOR PERFECT RECEPTION 


‘These television experts have dis- 
covered that your TV set, Ike your 
body. yives warning signals before a 
major breakdown. Por instance, after 
your set was installed, it probably 
played perfectly for the first week. But 
then It began to suffer from vibration, 


jarring, the interference of other elec- 
trical appliances in your home! ‘The 
picture might suddenly flop over or 
filcker—lines may appear on your 
screen. 

Now~If you had the knowledge to 
quickly make a few minor adjustments 
—on the outside controls of your set— 
you could correct those symptoms— 
you could keep your set playing per- 
fectly and you could prevent major 
breakdowns, exactly us Lhey were pre- 
vented in these manufacturer's tests. 

If you do not have this knowledge— 
if you do not make these adjustments 
--. then your set will weaken, you 
will have a constantly bad picture and 
you will have to call in a repairman. 
Remember—you pay that repairman, 
not for his work, but for his knowl- 
edge! If you had that knowledge, you 
would not have to pay him at all! 


A TV EXPERT AT YOUR 
ELBOW 24 HOURS A DAY! 


Now suppose you ‘had a television 
expert at your elbow 24 hours a day, 
Suppose that every time your set be- 
gan to “lcker, jump, become distorted 
or dissolye into lines or zags, that this 
expert would show you exuctly what 
knob on the outside of your set to 
turn—to correct this trouble in less 
than 30 seconds without the slightest 
danger to yourself or your set. 

Suppose that every time you were 
annoyed by ghosts, snow, or weak 
channels, this expert would show you 
& non-mechanical trick, without com- 
plicated charts or diagrams, that 
would eliminate most of these faults 
within 15 minutes, and restore the 
perfect, movie-clear reception your 
set should give you. 

Yes, and suppose that even when 
your set went black, this expert could 
show you a way to immediately locate 
and change the burnt-out tube, in 
fess than 5 minutes, without the 
slightest danger or mechanical skill, 
and saye the $10-$15 you'd pay a 
repairman. 


ALL THE INFORMATION 
YOU NEED ABOUT YOUR TV SET 


This is exactly what a new book, the 
TV OWNER'S GUIDE does for you. 
Written by 3 of the country's top tele- 
vision experts, this book is guaranteed 
to save you $65 to $100 on your service 
repairs this year alone—save you as 
much as $75 on special antennas, fil- 
lers—Save you as mitch as $150 when 
you buy a new set! 


AVOID 90% OF ALL 
TV REPAIR CALLS! 


‘This book shows you how to fix 90% 
of your TV troubles yourself—in your 
own front room— without mechanical 
knowledge or tools—in Jess than 2 
minutes uplece, There is no danger, 


SENDNO MONEY! Mail Free Gift Coupon NOW! 
BEDFORD.CO., DEPT, ID, 699 MADISON AVE., N, ¥, 21 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please rush me the new TV OWNER'S 
GUIDE FOR NO RISK EXAMINATION AND TRIAL, I AGREE TO 
PAY POSTMAN ON ARRIVAL $1.98 PLUS POSTAGE. If I am not satis- 
fied I may return at any time within a year for full money back. 


Also send me ABSOLUTELY PREE, the Magic Trouble Spotter chart, 


GUIDE. 


Zone 


City. 


State__ 


Oo SAVE MORE!! IF YOU SEND $1.90 WITH COUPON, WE PAY ALL 
POSTAGE CHARGES. SAME MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 
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mine to keep as a FREE GIFT whether or not I keep the TV OWNER'S ; 
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PROVE IT YOURSELF! 


NOW! SEE HOW EASY IT IS to get 
perfect TV reception. Cure these TV troubles yourself— 
IN LESS THAN 2 MINUTES. 


slowly to r! 


CURE ZAGS. Here's all you do: Turn set around. 

Locate HOR, SYN, control on back. Turn control 
ight... ZAGS will pupae. Turn con- 

trol slowly back to left. ZAGS wi 

you will have a perfect picture on your screen, 

THAT'S ALL THERE IS! You have made a 35 

repalr in less than 30 seconds! 


CURE SNOW (This will work in 1 out of 3 cases, 
Ti it does not, see TV OWNER'S GUIDE, page 72). 
‘Turn set around .., Locate point where antenna 
is screwed to set, TURN OFF SET AND THERE 
IS NO DANGER. Unscrew antenna, Scrape ends 
of antenna with scissors, knife or edge of screw- 
driver, Screw clean antenna ends back on set. 
THAT'S ALL THERE IS! You may have just 
made a $10 repair in Jess than one minute! 


disappear and 


CURE BURNT-OUT TUBE. Let set run for 5 
minutes. TURN OFF SET AND PULL OUT THE 
PLUG, YOU HAVE REMOVED THE DANGER, 
Touch each small tube in the set with the tip of 
tee finger, There is no current—therefore, there 

no danger. The good tubes will be hot. The bad 
tube will be cold. Remove the cold tube by pulling 
it up. Take it to your neighborhood repair shop 
and replace. You will instantly get a perfect pic- 


BURNT-OUT TUBE ture. THAT'S 
(Sound OK— 
No Picture) 


ALL THERE IS! You have just 
made s $15 repair in Jess than 2 working miinutes! 
As easy as changing a light bulb! 


AND THAT'S JUST A SAMPLE!! Here are just a 
few of the other minor repairs you can make yourself— 
without tools—without mechanical knowledge—with the 

TV OWNER’S GUIDE. 


Horizontal 
Distortion 


Vertical 
Distortion 


ee A 5 
Interference 


Ghosts 
SAVE $30-$60 a Year Service Fees! 
Avoid 90% of TV repair calls! 

Do it yourself with the TV OWNER’'S GUIDE! 


because you do not touch any part 
carrying current, There is no skill 
needed, because hundreds of How-To 
picture instructions track the trouble 
to Its source, actually lead you step- 
by-step through the entire adjust- 
ment. With this TV OWNER'S GUIDE 
at your side you will probably need to 
call in a repairman only once @ year, 
Saving the money that 90% of repairs 
are costing you today. 


INCREASE YOUR SET'S 
PULLING POWEER ) TIMES! 


This book gives you a complete sec- 
tion on special, power-packed anten- 
nas that cost you less than $10, yet 
increase your set's pulling power 4, 6, 
and § times, These antennas will give 
you movie-cléear reception without ex- 
pensive boosters up to 90 miles away 
from your station. They will automati- 
cally eliminate most neighborhood 
ghosts—snow—static. 


A ONE VOLUME TY 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Here are complete sections on buy- 
ing—installing your set. Here are your 
legal rights with your landlord, your 
present service company, your repair~ 


Triple Picture Jumpy Picture 


Picture Tear Twisted Picture 


man, Here's information you can trust 
on buying a new seb. _, getting a 40%, 
discount... avold gypsters. . . what 
you must know about manufacturer's 
warranties, auction sales, installment 
payments. Here is a full section on re- 
pair rackets ., . the only sure way to 
geta reliable repairman .. how much 
he should charge and how to make 
him return your set fast, 

This amezing book is so complete it 
even has sections on ayoiding TV eye~ 
strain, your children and TV, how to 
take thrilling pictures from your T'V 
Screen, eveh an entire chapter on easy 
radio repairs. 


SEND NO MONEY! TRY IT 
ONE YEAR AT OUR RISE .,. 


Send for your copy of the TV 
OWNER'S GUIDE TODAY. Send no 
money, When book arrives, psy only 
$1.98 plus postage —less than 14 the 
cost of a single service call! Try this 
book at. our risk for an entire year. If 
it does not save you between $30 and 
360 in that year plone—if you are not 
completely satisfied, return for your 
money back, Act now! Special offer 
gives you magic trouble spotter abso- 
lutely freel 


WHY WE PUBLISH 
THIS INFORMATION 


A frank statement lo TV 
owners ... TV buyers: 
During the next year—no mat-, 
ter whnt the brand or model or 
condition of your TV set —you 
yin probably waste $30-$100 on 
it 


You will waste this money for 
one reason — herause you do not 
know the TRUTH about. your 
television set. Because you do not 
realize that $400,000,000 worth of 
research have gone into simplify- 
ing that set —into making it so 
simple that you yourself can keep 
it in perfect playing condition — 
without a repairman. 

Here then, are the startling 
facts behind this claim —facts 
that you can prove in your own 
home, Read this ad—muke these 
tests—deoide for yourself whether 
it's worth a 3c stamp to learn the 

“full, money-saving story. 


Thousands of 
TV Owners 
Being Swindled! 


Legitimate dealers . . . servicemen 
warn against fly-by-night Bypsters. 

IN NEW YORK CITY 10,000 set 
owners lose $65 to $100 apiece when a 
Sy by alan Service company mysteri- 
ously fol 

IN DETROIT—Hundreds of owners 
report sets actually damaged by “'stu- 
dent" repairmen sent out on full-price 
service contracts, 

IN CHICAGO—Complaints flooding 
in that sets going to fly-by-night repair 
shops are coming back MINUS essen- 
tial parts! Makeshift contraptions sub- 
stituted that burn out in 3 to 5 weeks, 

And these are only a sample! Most 
television dealers and servicemen are 
completely honest, They are just as 
shocked ... just as worrled by these 
developments as you are! 

But the fact remains that if you do 
not know a few simple facts, you stand 
one chance in three of losing money 
Men you buy or when you repair your 
se 


Protect Yourseli— 
Learn These Facts: 


Do you know the only sure way to get 
an honest repairman?. . how to tell 
whether a repairman is overcharging 
you... substituting Inferior parts .. 
keeping your set too long? 

Do you know the 3 tests you must 
make before you buy a new set? How 
to avoid hidden installment. payments? 
Trumped-up prices? Excessive ‘Televi- 
sion rent raises"? 


TV Buyers! Save 
$30 to $150 on New 
Giant Sereen Set! 


Here Is a complete sioyen's guide to 
the new 1952 television sets—inside In- 
formation that may save you %4 to % 
of the total retail price of your set, 

1. THE RIGHT SET FOR you ., 
for your viewing area, your neighbor 
hood, your apartment. Do you need apt. 
cial interference climinators? Can you 
get slong with an indoor antenna... 
and save $35 on installation? What 
about metropolitan sets? The right set 
to buy if you're just setting up a home, 
if you have a sickroom, if you want to 
watch TV outdoors during the summer, 

2, MONEY SAVING ‘TIPS. How to 
get the most trade-in on old set. How. 
to avoid the $35 Installation bill, How 
to get good service for the first month 
—without service contract. What you 
must know about dealer contracts, se- 
ria] numbers. The 6 point test you must 
make in dealer's showroom before you 
buy # set. 

These and many others—the most 
complete, up-to-date buying guide for 
the average TV buyer —yours os just 
one part of this amazing TV OWNER'S 
GUIDE. 


ses 


Send today to Bedford Co,, Dept. 
Ib, 699 Madison Ave,, New York 21, 
N. ¥., and get the Magic Trouble 
Spotter FREE with your TY OWN- 
ER'S GUIDE. Big 11 Inch by 44 Inch 
chart actually pictures 90% of TV 
troubles! Shows you how to fix them 
ata glance! Bot this offer ix 
Fill ln and mall coupon NOW! 
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There isn’t a tougher defensive catcher in the majors today than the Indians’ Jim Hegan. Here he puts the tag on Phil Rizzuto. 
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as easy as you might think ... You can tell the stars in Connecticut by their license plates 


A big-league ballplayer’s wife hasn’t got it 


By BIFF BENNETT 


E don’t pretend to understand women. But we came 

up with an interesting line on baseball wives after 

conducting a pre-season survey among the girls at the 
training camps in Florida, Arizona and California. The 
question: “What are the main problems facing a big- 
leaguer’s wife?” The answers, reflecting opinion from 
both the American and National Leagues: 

(1) Keeping out of contract talk. Never mentioning 
what your husband is earning, even when some other wife 
is bragging about her hubby’s income all over the park. 

(2) Not talking back to loud-mouth fans who blast 


your husband, even when you want to haul out a knitting . 


needle and start jabbing. 4 

(3) Learning the game, its terminology, scoring, etc., 
so that you can be intelligently sympathetic when poppa 
blows off steam at home. 

(4) Becoming a one-woman baggage department—be- 
cause today you may be in Philly or Detroit and tomorrow 
in Walla Walla. 

(5) Looking as much like Laraine Day Durocher as 
possible. Because, never forget, there’s many a doll in 
the stands flashing signs to the field that no third-base 


coach ever made. You have to stay on your toes. 
* * “ 

PORTS fans in Connecticut don’t have any trouble recog- 

nizing the automobiles of their athletic idols. All they 
have to do is look at the license plates. 

“Hick” identifies the swank convertible of Herman Hick- 
man, Yale’s economy-sized football coach, “UMP” is the 
marker designation of Frank Dascoli, National League um- 
pire from Danielson, while Lefty Gomez, the old Yankee 
mound ace who maintains a home in East Hampton, per- 
petuates his “El Goofy” moniker with the letters GOOF, 

These are just a few of the thousands of initial license 
plates that Connecticut has issued as an incentive to safer 
driving. The tags, which must consist of at least two but 
not more than four letters, can be held for life by the owner 
if renewed annually. The most ingenious of the sports 
markers is the set which adorns the three limousines trans- 
porting the Hartford Chiefs of the Eastern Baseball League. 
The tags (one word for each car) read: “HIT... HOME... 
RUNS.” It looks like a Burma Shave sign on wheels. Charley 
Blossfield, enterprising president of the Hartford club, con- 
ceived the idea of the three plates. For his own car, presented 
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him by Hartford fans at a “night” in his honor last summer, 
Charley carries this appropriate designation: “FANS.” 

Other sports tags which always ring a bell with fellow mo- 
torists are “RSOX,” owned by Red Sox slugger Walt Dropo 
of Moosup; “SPEC,” the pride and joy of Naugatuck’s (and 
the Yankees’) Spee Shea; “MUNI,” which announces the 
presence of Tom Donahue, pro at the New Haven Municipal 
Golf Course; “PASS,” assigned to Dan Jessee, famed Trinity 
College football coach; “RAMS,” on the station wagon of 
Creighton Magoun of Portland, manager of the Rams basket- 
bali team of that town; “SOX,”? which attests to the intelli- 
gence of Red Sox fan John Donahue of Meriden: and 
“GOLF,” testifying to the sports interest of John E. Honan 
of Thomaston, Willie Pep, former world featherweight cham- 
pion from Hartford, owned “WPEP” for a few weeks. But 
when Pep loaned the car to a playboy friend, and the next 
day the town was flooded with tales of where the car had 
been seen the previous night, Willie turned in the marker. 

“I’m no angel,” admitted Pep, “but I ain’t taking a bum 
rap because of a tattletale license plate.” 

* * 


(NE of the most courageous baseball players in the 
minor leagues is 20-year-old Orel Dryden of Ada, 
Oklahoma, who started the 1952 season with the Dallas 
Eagles. In two years of professional playing, these things 
have happened to the promising young right-hander: 

In 1950, with Hamilton, Ohio, of the Pony League, he 
broke his left ankle in a collision with another player. 
The same season, he was hit by a pitched ball and suffered 
a fractured skull. The next year, with Ardmore, Oklahoma, 
of the Sooner State League, he sprained the other ankle. 

Last October, he was working for a construction com- 
pany in his home-town when he and another worker fell 
off the roof of a small building. Dryden fell across a 
railroad tie and his partner fell on top of him. Dryden’s 
back was broken and he had to wear a cast for three 
months. 

Now he’s pitching again. “As long ‘as there’s tape and 
wire,” says the injury-jinxed kid, “Tu stick with baseball.” 


Rone the start of the baseball season in Boston, the 
Massachusetts Senate rejected a bill to forbid the drink- 
ing of beer or other aleoholic beverages at sports events. 
Senator Charles I. Taylor, opposing the bill, inquired: ““What 
are they going to do at early-season games to keep warm?” 
. .- Remember Al Gionfriddo, the Dodgers’ hero of the 1947 
World Series? He’s now player-coach and road secretary for 
the Fort Worth Cats in the Texas League ... Clark Shaugh- 
nessy, modern exponent of the T-formation, has become a 
publisher. He recently bought a weekly newspaper in Biloxi, 
Mississippi, which his son, Clark Jr., runs cae Chris Van 
Cuyk, Dodger pitcher, is left-handed; so is his brother John, 


- who is with Oakland this year. They have two younger 


brothers, both southpaws. Strangely enough, both their par- 
ents are right-handed ... One of America’s new jockeys is 
30-year-old Andre Kolonics, a displaced person from Hun- 


It’s easy to recognize Yale grid coach Herman Hickman’s car. 


gary. He races on the West Coast and won his first stake 
event at Santa Anita... Bob Wilson, Seattle catcher, played 
offensive center and was defensive line backer for Wisconsin 
from 1946 through 49. He also coached the Badgers’ fresh- 
man team last fall. 
* * 

{7 LOOKS as if Maureen Connolly, the 17-year-old 

Cinderella of the tennis world, can hang on to her 
national women’s championship as long as she likes. After 
a rigorous winter of training under (——}> TO paGE 82) 


Photos by Frank Tinker 


A single stroke can mean the differ 
that stroke. Here Cary Middlecoff climbs 
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ence between finishing in the money or out of it, so a golf pro stops at nothing to save 
a tree in the Tucson Open and gives the old college try to a ball that went astray. 


WHY SUGAR RAY 
WANTS TO 


The middleweight champ feels the strain of 136 


fights and knows he’s losing his stuff 


By BARNEY NAGLER 


fight business for a long time. As an amateur 

and professional he has set a standard be- 
yond comparison. He has been called the great- 
est fighter, pound for pound, of his time. He has 
been enriched beyond his highest hopes. No 
other fighter below the heavyweight class has 
done so well. Now, in the twilight of his career, 
he says, “I’m on a fight-to-fight basis these days. I may be 
forced to retire at any time.” 

He said this not so long ago, in the privacy of a small dressing 
room at Pompton Lakes, New Jersey. He lay on a rubbing table 
as he spoke. A pair of gnarled hands kneaded his supple skin. 
Sugar Ray had just gone through a four-round sparring session. 
The rubdown was his reward for an afternoon of earnest effort. 

“They always say,” he said, “that good fighters don’t need 
rubdowns and bad fighters don’t deserve them. I feel good after 
a rubdown, so I get them. It don’t come easy, this training. 
Not at my age.” 

He looked as old as he is—31 in years, over 200 in fights, 
counting both amateur and pro. There was scar tissue over 
his eyes. Randy Turpin, the blighter from Leamington Spa in 
England’s dead center, had sliced his brows last summer, first 
in London, then at the Polo Grounds. The once-smooth surface 
of his face was lumpy. This was just old Ray Robinson, not 
the old Ray Robinson. 

“You can say,’ Robinson said, “that I’m (—— To PAGE 89) 


Vent Ray Robinson has been around the 
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A real golf bug, Sugar Ray hopes to step up his game after he quits the ring. Here he tosses his clubs into his pink Cadillac, 


ee micas — 


\ 
' ES : R 3 : 
j Robinson’s footwork will come in handy when he takes With a flock of businesses in his name, Ray doesn’t have many 
to vaudeville. His specialty is tap and soft-shoe routines. financial worries. He has invested his ring earnings wisely. 
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WHAT STAN MUSIAL 
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In the last five years we have examined the world’s greatest bailpleyer from many angles 
(ae 


but here is a unique employer’s-eye view of him. Read what his boss thinks about The Man 
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MEANS TO THE CARDS 


By 
FRED SAIGH 


quite a few million other Americans, but it might come as a 

surprise to those who have painted me as a cold-hearted 
businessman whose only interest in life, and in baseball in 
particular, is to turn a profit in dollars and cents. 

One of my heroes is Stanley Musial. That might seem strange, 
since the Musial autograph I am proud to possess is scrawled 
across the bottom of a St. Louis Cardinal contract, and I have 
been his boss for the past five years. The Cardinals, of course, 
have been blessed with the tremendous talents of this amazing 
fellow over the same period. But more important from a purely 
selfish aspect is that my professional association with him has 
convinced me there is such a thing as a genuine hero both on 
and off the ball field 

It is difficult to make an appraisal of Stanley Musial without 
resorting t6 the lavish use of superlatives or without running 
the risk of effecting a canonization. I think the best capsule 
summary of Stanley’s achievements as an athlete and a man 
is contained in an inscription on a plaque that hangs in the fine 
St. Louis restaurant of which he is part owner. It reads: 

“To Stanley Frank Musial—an emblem of esteem from his 
teammates. An outstanding artist in his profession; the possessor 
of many baseball records; a gentleman in every sense of the 
word; adored and worshipped by countless thousands; the per- 
fect answer to a manager’s prayer... .” 

What Musial means to the Cardinals—and to baseball—was 
illustrated rather convincingly, I believe, last February in my 
office, when Stanley signed his 1952 contract. 

Baseball’s club-owners have been depicted generally as a 
group that lives in mortal fear of the high-salaried ballplayer 
and his ever-increasing yearly demands. The Cardinals, espe- 
cially, have been branded for some time as a “pinch-penny” 
club, although I can offer unimpeachable evidence that this has 
been without foundation or justification in recent years. I have 
always taken a great deal of pride in being around, and work- 
ing with, high-priced men. I never like to see anyone hold his 
services lightly, for I think it is a definite reflection on his self- 
confidence and character. But in baseball, as in any other busi- 
ness, you must balance your expenditures with your income and 
hope ultimately to wind up with a little profit. Because you 
must stay within these bounds of limitations, you sometimes 
cannot pay the salaries you would like to pay. 

I had given considerable thought to Stanley’s 1952 salary 
during the winter, with the intention of not only satisfying 
Musial but of convincing his fans and the public at large that the 
St. Louis Cardinals were appreciative of his terrific ability and 
more than happy to compensate him in the fairest way possible. 
Baseball salaries popularly reflect ability, and while I have good 
reason to believe some of those highly-publicized, six-figure 
contracts have been grossly exaggerated, the thought has been 
firmly imbedded in the public’s mind that Musial—the game’s 
greatest player—did not collect the game’s biggest paycheck. 

Since most sportswriters, out of force of habit, I suppose, esti- 
mate all Cardinal contracts shockingly low, I felt there was no 
guarantee of improving Stanley’s prestige in the financial de- 
partment with any reasonable pay increase set by the club. I 
decided that only by handing Stanley a blank contract and 
asking him to name his own figure would we finally solve the 
problem. 

At first, I laughed at the idea of letting any ballplayer write 
his own ticket. But, giving it more thought, I quickly remem- 


[: a hero-worshipper at heart. That doesn’t make me unlike 
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RATING IN LEAGUE 


WHAT MUSIAL MEANS TO THE CARDINALS 


The chart below shows the Musial record as the Cardinal offensive leader and as the 
National League leader (designated by *) 


GAMES 

AT BAT 

RUNS 

HITS 

TOTAL BASES 

2 BH 

3 BH 

HOME RUNS 
WALKS 

RUNS BATTED IN 
STOLEN BASES 
SLUGGING PCT, 
BATTING PCT. (.315)t 


No. of times: 
LED TEAM 
LED LEAGUE 


BATTING PCT. 


No. of Times 
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MAJOR LEAGUE 


TOTALS 
GAMES 1370 
AT BAT , 5266 
RUNS 1044** 
HITS 1829 
DOU. LES 373** 
TRIPLES 1274* 
HOME RUNS = 206 
BATTING 

rer. -347** 


{ Musial ranked second on the team in hitting in 1942. In 1941 he 


hit .426 in 12 games. 


** Indicated the league leading total among active players. 


Chart by Allan Roth 


bered that Stanley wasn’t just “any ball- 
player’’—or any man, for that matter. In 
the past, he had been the easiest man to 
talk salary to; we’ve never had a particu- 
lar problem in any of our negotiations. 
He had always approached the subject 
logically and in a businesslike manner. I 
think the experience of operating his own 
restaurant has made him conscious of 
some of the problems of management. He 
understood our setup—our 1951 attend- 
ance, the potential for ’52, etc. 

I decided to shoot the works. 

We planned sort of a surprise party for 
Stanley. He had dropped by the Cardi- 
nals’ office to pick up the final payment 
on his 1951 salary—which had been held 
up pending a decision from the Salary 
Stabilization Board. Before he left, I 
asked him if he would like to sit down 
with me the following Friday and discuss 
his contract for 1952. He agreed, not 
knowing what was in store for him. . 

When Stanley arrived for our talk, he 
found an unusual setting. Sportswriters, 
photographers, newsreel cameras and 
radio microphones were present, and I’m 
sure that it marked the first time the rep- 
resentatives of the press and a “live” 
microphone were permitted to record an 


actual contract conference between, ball- 
player and management. I realized we 
had taken Stanley by complete surprise— 
but had we arranged this in any other 
way, any previous talks or rehearsals, ’m 
sure the sincerity of our blank offer to 
Musial would have been questioned or 
doubted, 

The document on my desk was another 
first in baseball history, I am sure. It had 
my signature on the bottom and the rest 
was to be filled in by Stanley. When I 
handed it to him, I told him that anything 
short of his owning the St. Louis Cardi- 
nals the next morning was all right with 
me—all he had to do was fill in the figure 
and it was his. 

What happened in the next moment or 
so shall always remain as one of my most 
pleasant memories in baseball. It was 
surely one of the biggest surprises I have 
experienced in all my years of conducting 
business. And it showed Musial to be a 
man of integrity the equal of his extraor- 
dinary athletic ability. 

First, Stanley told me he wanted to be 
the last Cardinal to sign, since the Salary 
Stabilization Board had placed a ceiling 
on the club payroll (highest payroll of the 
1946-’50 period, plus (——} To PaGE 57”) 


Truck driver Ford draws his daily dispatch ticket at the motor pool in Fort Monmouth, New Jersey, where he is in the Signal Corps. 


Big-Leaguer in the Army 


What's it like for a baseball hero when he becomes a soldier? ‘ Ss ’ 


Here is a close-up of ex-Yankee Whitey Ford as he sweats it out 


By Jack Newcombe 


business for the average inductee. Except for fam-: 


[es into the Army is a pretty cold and impersonal 


ily and friends, no one seems to care or notice that 
you have been yanked from the familiar, homey sur- 
roundings of civilian life and plunged into a strange 
and, at first anyway, frightening world. It is an experi- 
ence most young men have gone through during the 
last 12 years. 

But if you are a major-league baseball star, your 
transformation from civilian to soldier is treated like 
the announcement of a new secret weapon. Photog- 
raphers snap your picture while the doctor stethoscopes 
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your heartbeat during the physical exam. They catch 
you leaving the bus at the induction center, drawing 
your uniform, going through your first Army chow 
line. Before you have learned which side of your head 
to stick the overseas cap on, you have been asked how 
it feels to be a soldier. As if you knew! 

For the first day or two in the Army, the majer- 
league star is still a public hero, quoted and photo- 
graphed in newspapers throughout the country. But 
what happens to him after the flurry of. picture-taking 
and interviewing is over? What happens when he, like 


all the others, is swallowed up in that sea of khaki? > 
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To find out what happened to one major-league star 
drafted into the Army, I visited Fort Monmouth, New 
Jersey, where Pfc. Edward C. Ford is stationed. Two 
years ago this summer he was known tothe baseball 
public as Whitey Ford, the sensational rookie left- 
handed pitcher of the New York Yankees who was 
practically unbeatable. In fact, after being called up 
from the Yankees’ Kansas City farm on June 29, Ford 
was unbeatable in nine straight games before the A’s 
pinned a loss on him in a relief assignment on Sep- 
tember 27. He pitched and won a World Series game 
against the Phillies. The Yankees, like their fans, were 
delighted and surprised by his progress. They couldn’t 
wait to see him. over a full season. But less than two 
months after his climactic World Series victory, Ford 
was in the Army. Today, he is known to the personnel 
section at Fort Monmouth as a driver and radar opera- 
tor, with the rank of Pfc. and Army Serial Num- 
ber US510 725 66, assigned to the Tactical Unit on the 
post. The Yankees must wait at least until 1953 to pitch 
him again. 

To visit Ford during duty hours you must call the 
Public Information Office on the post and make ar- 
rangements. They are obliging and so is his command- 


ing officer, who must relieve Ford from duty for the 
day. Fort Monmouth is located about 50 miles from 
New York City near the New Jersey shore points of 
Red Bank and Oceanport. It is the Signal Corps center 
for the Army and is a permanent post with rows of 
two-family brick houses for officers and top-grade 
non-coms and an imposing administration building 
called Russell Hall. Military men from all over the 
world are sent there to attend the Signal Corps schools. 
Among draftees, it is considered a “good deal” to be 
stationed at Fort Monmouth, both because of its loca- 
tion and its training program. : 

I made an appointment with Ford at the Main Serv- 
ice Club on the post, since it is not possible to visit him 
in the two-story yellow barracks to which he is as- 
signed. There are thousands of regular civilian em- 
ployees at Fort Monmouth and they lend a peculiarly 
non-belligerent atmosphere to the place, but military 
security is such that they cannot wander in and out 
of the installations (particularly the barracks) when- 
ever they feel like it. A civilian member of the public 
relations staff drove me to the Service Club. We passed 
the ball field, or Post Diamond, as it is known, which is 
stuck in a corner of the wide parade grounds. When 


With his wife, the former Joan Foran, and baby Sally Ann, Whitey lives in a three-room apartment four miles from the post. 
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Ford pitches for the Fort Monmouth team, the green 
wooden stands are often filled with 3,000 or more 
soldiers and civilians. The field is equipped for night 
games with eight light towers and there is a press box 
on the roof of the grandstand and wooden dugouts 
along the neat baselines. There was plenty of grass in 
the infield. It looked well-policed. 

Ford was late, and while I waited, I renewed an 
old acquaintance with Service Clubs. They are essen- 
tially the same in size, shape and content at Army 
camps everywhere. “Your friendly Service Club,” a 
sign read: “welcomes you to pleasant leisure and per- 
sonal service . . .” On the bulletin board inside the 
main entrance was the familiar clutter of official and 
informal bulletins. A painted poster read: ‘Square 
Dance Tuesday, 2000 Hours. Dancing Partners Avail- 
able.” Another notice invited those interested in at- 
tending a dance at the nurses’ home of the Newark 
Hospital to sign below. I counted 18 names. Inside the 
Club, a conglomeration of functional chairs and sofas 
covered the floor of the huge room. I had never been 
in a Service Club that was not crowded with soldiers 
and noise. This one seemed to be deserted. The card 
tables were empty. No one was using the writing desks 
or “publie typewriters” in the balcony. The television 
room in the corner (a post-war feature) was dark. On 
a couch against the wall, a sergeant and a girl sat fac- 
ing each other, holding hands, but there was no one 
else. Suddenly, the cathedral-like quiet was shattered 
by the mournful wail of Johnny Ray’s juke-box la- 
ment, “The Little White Cloud That Cried,” coming 
from an adjoining room. It filled the building; there 
was no escaping it. 

A call to Ford’s company orderly room revealed that 
he had been caught in a fire drill but was on his way. 
In a few moments, he pulled up in front of the club in 
his 1950 Pontiac which, I learned later, he keeps parked 
in the company area when he is on the post. He wore 
fatigues and paratrooper boots, his regular work-day 
uniform. He told me he wears his khakis or OD’s only 
for Saturday inspections or guard duty. Whitey is a 
good-looking young man of 23 with thick, light-blond 
hair. In 1950, he looked almost too -young and too small 
on the pitching mound at Yankee Stadium, but he is of 
medium athletic build and weighs around 180 now, 
_five or six pounds more than he did as a civilian. The 
baseball writers insisted on referring to him as “the 
brash young rookie” when he was with the Yankees. 
Whitey strikes you as informal and confident—but he’s 
no Dizzy Dean. 

We picked out a couch and sat down and talked 
about the Army and baseball, the two most important 
subjects with him-now. Shoot the breeze with any 
soldier and, sooner or later, he’ll tell you about his 
first day in uniform and his last fling as a civilian. 
Whitey remembers the low feeling he had on his induc- 
tion day, November 20, 1950, at 39 Whitehall St. in 
New York City. The World Series was less than two 
months past and every newspaper he picked up carried 
a piece reminding him that he was interrupting a 
brilliant career with the Yankees and giving up a big 
boost in salary the next year. It didn’t help his morale 
any. There had been a nice party for him at Donahue’s 
Restaurant on the corner of Steinway and Broadway 
in Long Island City, Whitey’s hometown, the Saturday 
before. About 200 friends had been there to wish him 
well. Earlier that summer, his neighbors had honored 
him at a block party—the old-fashioned kind with a 
barrel of beer on every stoop. He was leaving all those 
friends—and, most important, a pretty girl named Joan 
Foran, to whom he was engaged. 
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Pitching for the Yankees during the last half of the 1950 
season, rookie Ford won nine straight. He was beaten once. 


Whitey was shipped to Fort Devens, Massachusetts, 
for the customary seven days of processing. At Devens, 
he was assigned to Fort Monmouth. As far as he knows, 
there was no special request for him at Monmouth. He 
didn’t make any, he’s sure of that. He was one of a for- 
tunate few who were shipped there. He took his basic 
training (approximately six weeks) at Camp Wood, a 
sub area of Monmouth. It was regular infantry-type 
basic and included two weeks of bivouac in mid- 
February. Those were Ford’s most unpleasant days in 
the Army. He got a case of food poisoning and it de- 
layed his “graduation” from the training program two 
weeks. When he finished, he had qualified as a sharp- 
shooter with the M1 rifle, knew how to roll a field pack 
and had eaten food out of a mess-kit drenched with 
winter rain. His orders sent him to the Tactical Unit 
on the post where he settled down to learn about the 
operation of radar equipment and the characteristics 
of the GI jeep and truck. 

“T got married a few months later. April 14, 1951, 
was the date,” Whitey said ‘in a voice which betrays 
him as a close neighbor of the borough of Brooklyn. 
“We have an apartment, three rooms, at Monmouth 
Beach. It’s about four miles from here. Bobby Brown 
(the Yankee third-baseman) got it for me. He lived 
right around the block last year. And I guess you know 
we had a baby born March 8. Name’s Sally Ann.” 

I asked him to tell me about his ballplaying in the 
Army, when he played, how much time he devoted to 
it, whether or not he had to pull regular duty, too. 
There’s a popular belief-thet big-name ballplayers re- 
main ballplayers when they go into service and are 
exposed to a minimum of regular military life. There 
is, of course, some justification for the notion. But it is 
not true in the case of Whitey Ford. From him and 
from members of the public relations office, I pieced 
together the details of his Army (——> TO PAGE 64) 
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SWIMMING’S NEW 


Real beauty and athletic talent don’t often mix 


but 18-year-old Mary Freeman is loaded with both 


By BILL MAXWELL 


temperamental. In fact, she has only one apparent 

foible. She feeds the cod-liver oil she’s supposed to 
take to her cat. Her mother calls her ‘an ordinary girl 
from an ordinary family.’’ She’s exactly what the sociolo- 
gists have in mind when they describe the healthy 18- 
year-old American female—until she gets into a swim- 
ming pool. 


[J exe many sports champions, Mary Freeman isn’t 


Color photo by United Press 


Then she’s the United States women’s cham-~ 
pion and record-holder at nearly every standard 
backstroke and medley distance and she’s one of 
our best bets to score in the Olympics. She is 
also one of the rare beauties among the girl 
swimmers making sports news today. 

Despite all this, she acts just like any other 
George Washington University sophomore coed. 
She howls her head off at football games and 
wishes that being Mary Freeman the swimming 
champion didn’t cost so much time so that she 
cowld be Mary Freeman the cheerleader, too. 

There never really was any question about 
what the fame and publicity resulting from her 
Swimming titles would do to her ego. “Mary 
wouldn’t know how to be stuck-up if she tried,” 
her friend and fellow swimming champion, Bar- 
bara Hobelmann, said about a year ago. “Noth- 
ing could blow her up, not even being-on the 
cover of Life.” 

A few weeks later, Mary became a Life cover- 
girl—- without noticeable damage to her person- 
ality. She knew beforehand that her picture 
was to appear and had seen proofs of it, but her 
first reaction to an actual copy of the magazine 
was: “My gosh, it’s huge!” ' 

Mary’s a real tasty dish, but strictly ice cream 
and pumpkin pie, not champagne-and caviar. 
She’s not the slinky type. She’s the girl young 
men want to take home to show Mom and old 
men want their sons to meet. A lot of her five- 
feet, eight inches are in her legs, those long, lean 
but curvy gams that are the American woman’s 
trademark. She says she should add to her 130 
pounds, but she doesn’t look under-nourished. 
She looks—well, she looks as nice as she does in 
the color photo that goes with this story. 

Mary was always sports-(——} To PAGE 79) 


A George Washington University sophomore, Mary is a national backstroke champion but must qualify at the coming Olympic trials. 
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Refereeing wrestling and boxing matches brings Dempsey a minimum $1,000 a night. As shown here, Jack gives them a show. 


Jack Dempsey Today 


The fabulous heavyweight champ of the Golden Twenties, who won and lost a fortune 


in the ring, is still a magnetic, world-wide hero. His days are a dizzy whirl of activity 


By Lester Bromberg 


after the famous battle of the long count with Gene 

Tunney, there was little reason to believe he 
wouldn’t follow other boxing greats into gradual 
obscurity. But Dempsey is different. Although a quar- 
ter of a century has passed since he last fought in a 
heavyweight title bout, he is still one of the few magic 
sports names capable of firing the imagination of fans 
every where. 

It’s quite possible that Jack Dempsey is better known 
to more Americans today than he was as heavyweight 
champion of the world. Since his so-called retirement, 
he has become the busiest and most-traveled person- 
ality in sports. He has shaken the hands of more 
people than a presidential candidate in the old horse- 
and-buggy days. 

The dark beetle-brows, coal-black hair and restless 
energy which he had as a fighting champion are still 


Wer Jack Dempsey retired from serious fighting 


Dempsey trademarks. A big, formidable man in the 
ring, he is even more imposing in the double-breasted 
business suits he wears today. Dempsey is a hero who 
believes that sport owes him nothing but the chance 
to work. He has worked for others as well as for him- 
self. It is indicative of his vast popularity that his 
autograph is not sought only by those who remember 
his tumultuous fights, but by youngsters who think 
boxing began with TV. 

Fifty-seven years old, Dempsey has his home in 
Santa Monica, California, and his business headquarters 
in New York, but he spends most of the year on the 
move. He is always on the go. The public’s appetite to 
see and hear him is not only as great as it was in his 
boxing days but apparently it has increased. The mem- 
ory, second-hand in most cases, of Dempsey as the 
prototype of the exciting, reckless, -knockout-puncher 
is the reason for his continued popularity, of course. 
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But he has remained a public hero for other reasons. 
He impresses everyone as a plain guy, with no high- 
brow cultural quirks. He carries few of the usual 
marks of a big-time fighter; the women still consider 
him good-looking in a rugged, masculine way. He’s 
not afraid to speak’'up but he’s no windbag. He has a 
sense of humor but he’s not a wise guy. And another 
appealing factor to the American public—he’s still a 
success. 

Jack’s travels are for many purposes. Most of his 
trips are to referee boxing and wrestling matches. 
Lately he has been sponsoring tournaments to encour- 
age young heavyweight fighters. He often is a guest 
of honor at conventions, business meetings, ete. He has 
carpetbagged with a patent medicine show. He is a 
“dean of men” for a large radio-TV engineering insti- 
tute. Jack is a restaurant host on Broadway and you’re 
apt to hear of him recording commercials for a soft- 
drink firm or making appearances on TV or acting in 
the movies. He has been in and out of real-estate 
operations. He has sponsored drilling operations for 
oil wells. 

One of the most pressing demands on his time is for 
something he never refuses—charity. 

Several years ago, an elderly crippled man, living in 
Waterloo, Iowa, expressed a wish to meet Jack Demp- 
sey. Pinkie George, a sports promoter in Des Moines 
and an old friend of Jack’s, became interested. He 
phoned him in New York and told him of the old man’s 
Wish. 

Without hesitation, Dempsey said: “T’ll take a plane 
out. Meet me.” 

The promoter described what happened. “When we 
arrived, the wife told us her husband had been bed- 
ridden with arthritis for years. She said the shock of 
Jack’s actually being there might be fatal. She thought 
it best to break the news to him first. As we stood 
outside, the door was suddenly flung open. The old 
man came hobbling out, his eyes shining. He shouted, 
‘Look Mother, it’s really Jack! He grabbed Dempsey’s 
hands and led him inside. Jack stayed two hours. It 
was the first time the old man had walked unassisted 
since he had been confined to his bed.” 

Dempsey has never been hesitant about doing things 
for people at a personal sacrifice: Dave Soden, his 
longtime Brooklyn friend, told me, “For nearly 20 years 
Jack has never failed my annual summer party for 
orphans. One year we really didn’t expect him. He’d 
had an appendectomy and his convalescence was slow. 
But he showed up all right. He wouldn’t disappoint the 
kids.” * 

It is not unusual that children appeal to Dempsey 
so much. Closer to him than anybody are-his daughters, 
Joan and Barbara, who will be 18 and 16, respectively. 
They live with him at Santa Monica—when he’s there. 
When he’s not, he makes it a special point to call them 
each night at 6 p.m., Pacific Coast Time. 

Dempsey estimates he travels 200,000 miles a year, 
mostly by air. This is a typical Dempsey itinerary: 

On a Sunday this spring he was in Miami. The next 
night he refereed at Tampa. Tuesday, at 10 a.m., he 
was back on the Florida east coast to be best man at 
a wedding in Fort Lauderdale. That night he refereed 
in Lake Worth. Then on successive nights he refereed 
at St. Petersburg, Orlando, Miami and Daytona Beach. 
On Sunday he caught a plane from (——> To PAGE 87) 


Big and handsome at 57, Dempsey is always on the go. Here 
he pauses at Havana’s Hotel Nacional for a guest appearance. 
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PLL STICK WITH 
THE COAST LEAGUE 


The Los Angeles Angels’ big first-baséman, former Dodger and Cub chattel, 


tells why he thinks Pacific Coast players are better off signing the controversial “‘no draft” clause 


By KEVIN CONNORS 


as told to Chuck Sexauer 


Louis Cardinals, at a Hot Stove League banquet in 

Fresno, California, and we got to talking about the 
new open classification for the Pacific Coast League. 
Mr. Saigh knew that when I signed my 1952 contract, 
T also signed the highly controversial “no-draft’’ clause, 
which, for the first time in baseball history, allows a 
minor-league player to waive the opportunity to be 
drafted by a major-league club. He said to me, “I 
was sorry to see you sign away your right.” 

I replied, “On the contrary, Mr. Saigh, I didn’t sign 
away a right. I established one.” 

You see, I now have the right—which I never had 
before—to decline being drafted by the major leagues. 
At first thought, it may sound foolish for a ballplayer 
to say he wants to be able to decline to play in the 
majors. But there is a catch to that draft business. For 
a price of $10,000 ($15,000 under the Coast League’s 
open classification), a major-league club can draft me 
merely for the purpose of bolstering one of its AAA 
farm clubs in another section of the country from my 
home. Every time a ballplayer is switched to another 
club it means a complete upheaval in his family life. A 
ballplayer’s wife, like most wives, isn’t happy when 
she’s faced with the prospect of moving her family and 
home two or three times a year. She doesn’t like to 
leave old friends and make new acquaintances, or make 
the children change schools frequently. 

From 1946 to 1950 I had some pretty good years with 
Newport News, Mobile and Montreal. When most 
young men in other fields make similar progress, they 
can look forward to a stable position. But my future 
was far from being clearly defined. For example, I was 
with the Brooklyn organization before I was sold to 
the Chicago Cubs and I was assigned to Montreal as a 
first-baseman and was working out in spring training 
at Vero Beach, Florida. There were hundreds of guys 
trying out for all the different Dodger farm teams. It 
was a little confusing. 

I was doing all right at the plate, but Clay Hopper, 
who was managing Montreal then, never seemed to 
be looking my way when I got a good cut at the ball. 


[= winter I met Fred Saigh, the owner of the St. 


I guess he didn’t know me from Adam because one 
evening near the end of the training season he called 
me over and said, “Connors, I’m afraid we'll have to 
assign you to one of the smaller farm teams. You don’t 
seem to realize you have to develop a change of pace.” 

He thought I was a pitcher! That’s what can happen 
when you're trapped in one of those big-league farm 
chains. You never know where you're going to wind 
up next—or why. - 

By signing the “no-draft’”’ clause I can help de- 
termine my immediate future and my post-baseball 
career, which is of vital importance, too. I can play 
ball in a climate and atmosphere I find very pleasant. 
The weather is consistently warm, there are few rain- 
outs (and that means doubleheaders don’t pile up at 
the season’s end), and travel and accommodations are 
first-class. You can believe a lot you read from the 
California Chamber of Commerce offices; this is a good 
place to live and raise a family. 

When I came out and publicly stated I would sign 
the “no-draft” clause, I was immediately offered three 
good jobs in Southern California. Business firms aren’t 
interested in hiring ballplayers who may be here one 
month and gone the next. They are interested in those 
who indicate they are settling permanently in the 
locality. 

I took one of the offers—as a special agent for the 
Prudential Life Insurance Co. The first month I was 
in the field I earned more than I would over a corre- 
sponding period during the baseball season. 

Prudential spent two months training me for the fab. 
So you can see the opportunity never would have come 
my way if they had not believed I would stick around. 
This is important because the local contacts I make 
during and after the season will help determine the 
degree of success I have in the job. 

Talking to people is an old hobby of mine. I hon- 
estly enjoy public speaking and I have a number of 
records in my collection at home which emphasize 
diction. I listen to them by the hour. Among my 
favorites are recordings’ by Maurice Evans, Ronald 
Colman and Raymond Massey. I have a recording set 
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tonnors, a hulking six-foo ve-ine -pounder, protects first base as a runner leads away. He batted with LA last year. 
Connors, a hulking foot, five-inch 200-pound protects first b lead y. He batted .321 with LA last y 


and have spent -considerable time making my own 
records. It helps me find my weak points in speaking. 

I enjoy making all sorts of public appearances. Since 
I’m now exempt from the major-league draft, local 
organizations can count on scheduling me months in 
advance. These appearances help swell my bank ac- 
count. One of my routines is “Casey at the Bat.” I 
think I’ve got it down fairly pat now. I have developed 
my own sneer for Casey and a special teeth-clenching 
act. I also do ‘Dangerous Dan McGrew,” ‘Yukon Jake” 
and excerpts from Shakespeare. 

Winter is my busiest time for making guest appear- 
ances. I really come across some unusual ones. Last 
Christmas season, I was invited by radio station KMPC, 
Los Angeles, which does a lot of sports broadcasting, to 
ride on the station’s float in the big Santa Claus Lane 
parade down Hollywood Boulevard. That was quite an 
experience. I was dressed in my Los Angeles Angels 
baseball uniform, and a lot of people in the crowd 
razzed me because there is a hot crosstown rivalry 
between the Angels and the Hollywood Stars. But it 
didn’t bother me a bit. I kidded them right back. One 
man yelled, “What are you doing in Hollywood? ... 
Or don’t you guys know where Hollywood is yet?” 

I yelled back at him, “Sure we do—it’s way down 
at the end of the parade and that’s where it'll be next 
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season, too!” It got a few laughs from the crowd. 

Actually, I haven’t got a thing against Hollywood. 
I’ve even been in the movies. I’m fairly certain of 
several minor movie roles which I never would have 
had the opportunity to get unless the studios knew I 
could fit in with their shooting schedules. So this is 
another way the ‘“no-draft’” clause has helped me 
obtain part-time employment. 

I had my first film role last winter. It was in the 
movie ‘Pat and Mike.” Bill Grady, the casting director 
at MGM, is an ardent baseball fan and he had seen 
me play first base for Los Angeles. He was looking 
for a big guy to play the part of a slow-witted prize- 
fighter; he thought I would be just the type. That’s 
because I stand. six feet, five and one-half inches and 
weigh 202 pounds. They tried me out for the role but 
I didn’t seem to act dim-witted enough, so they ended 
up giving me another part in the picture, that of a 
police captain. My bank balance went up another notch. 

A lot of players on the Los Angeles team feel the 
same way I do about the “no-draft” clause. Take out- 
fielder Max West, the former big-leaguer who is now a 
home-run hitter for the Angels. He owns.a sporting 
goods store along with Ralph Kiner in Alhambra, a 
suburb of Los Angeles. Max works part-time in the 
store and takes care of various business details. It 
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- -———— a 
A big booster of Southern California’s year-round climate, 
Connors drives to and from the ball park when team is home. 


—Michael and Betty—in one place and avoid seasonal moves. 
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would be a hardship on him if he were drafted, because 
it would mean hiring extra help and finding a respon- 
sible person to manage the business. 

A good example of what can happen toa drafted 
Coast League player is Eddie Sauer, a former Los 
Angeles outfielder who retired from baseball this year. 
In 1948, when he was with the Angels, Sauer and a 
business partner launched a mail advertising concern 
which had a promising future. But he was drafted at 
the end of the season by the St. Louis Cardinals and 
had to withdraw from the firm. Sauer was no young- 
ster at the time and he didn’t do very well in the 
majors. By midseason the Cards had traded him to 
Pittsburgh, and a year later he was back in the minors. 
Eddie almost lost a partnership in a potentially pros- 
perous business for just one year in the major leagues. 
He later was able to return to the Coast League and 
resume his partnership. 

When you stop to think about it, baseball is con- 
tributing more than its share to the huge population 
influx to the Pacific Coast. Seven or eight members of 
the Angels who came out here for the first time a year 
or two ago make Los Angeles their permanent home 
now. I imagine this percentage holds true for all the 
clubs in the league. I do know that this spring it was 
reported that over 90 per cent of the Coast League 
players had signed the “no-draft” clause. There must 
be some advantage to it. Of those who didn’t sign, 
many are rookies who aren’t eligible for the draft yet, 
or older players who know they won’t be drafted any- 
way. 

Baseball managers like to live out here, too. Casey 
Stengel and Leo Durocher both live in Los Angeles 
suburbs. So does Charley Dressen, who bought a home 
near Los Angeles after he became the Oakland man- 
ager. Then there is Lefty O’Doul, the one-time Na- 
tional League batting great, who has turned down a 
flock of major-league managerial offers to remain on 
the Coast. 

I played with the Chicago Cubs and I’ve been in the 
International League and the Southern Association 
and, dollar for dollar, I think the Coast League is the 
best league in the country to play in. 

The top salaries in the Coast League don’t compare 
with the top salaries in the majors but the average 
salary in the Coast League compares favorably with 


the average salary in the majors for the veteran ball- 
player. The living expenses on the Coast are not what 
they are in the average big-league town. To save as 
much money in a major-league city as I save of my 
Coast League salary, I figure I would have to be paid 
$12,500 in the majors. 

The Pacific Coast League is the only league in organ- 
ized baseball, except for the major leagues, which has 
no individual salary limit. There have been times 
when the annual payroll of a Coast League team ex- 
ceeded that of some major-league teams. One of the 
leading major-league stars said to me during an ex- 
hibition game last spring, “I’d play out here on the 
Coast if I weren’t getting such a big salary right now. 
In fact, ’'d even take a cut to be able to play out here.” 

There is no comparison between the climate on the 
Pacific Coast and the climate in the major-league cities. 
And climate is an important factor to a ballplayer when 
it comes to physical conditioning. Out here it is con- 
sistently warm during the season and I don't have. to 
worry about colds and sore arms. Yet there is none of 
that stifling midsummer heat you often get in St. Louis 
and Washington, : 

One of the outfielders on the Los Angeles club this 
year is Les Layton. He is a skinny guy. Several years 
ago he hit only .261 with Memphis in the Southern 
Association, a Class-AA league, which is sometimes 
known as a hitter’s paradise. Poor Les just couldn’t 
stand all that heat. He would wilt away by the end of 
the season. ‘Then he came out here to Los Angeles to 
play AAA ball and the last three seasons he has hit 
.291, .296 and .305. And he has hit a flock of home runs 
besides. ; 

A lot of sportswriters refer to the Coast League as an 
“old man’s league” because of the many players who 
put in several more years out here after their major- 
league careers are ended. Veterans find they can last 
longer playing regularly in the moderate Coast climate. 
Good weather conditions mean you don’t have a lot of 
postponed games to make up in the form of double- 
headers at the end of the season. Too many double- 
headers in a short period drain a ballplayer’s energy 
and leave him too tired to give a good account of 
himself. 

On the West Coast, the press, radio and television 
coverage is as good as in any big-league city. I consider 
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In front of the new home he recently bought in San Fernando 
Valley, Kevin tries to get. Michael to mug for the camera. 


this important because it determines the degree of 
public interest in the game. Fans out here are as rabid 
as those in any other section of the country. 
Travel conditions for the players are first class. We 
: go by plane almost exclusively. The Coast League is 
the most far-flung league in the country. But air travel 
makes the distance between Southern California and 
Portland and Seattle seem small. 
Although we play seven games a week (double- 
. headers on Sunday), we can always count on having 
Mondays free. When you’re not traveling, it means a 
long holiday to spend with your family. 
I forecast a bright future for the Pacific Coast League. 
Attaining the new open classification is the first and 
ost important step toward eventual major-league 
statis. There are many hurdles to be cleared yet but 
the ch@nces are greatly improved. 
are two ways for major-league baseball to 
e Coast. One is the transfer of major-league 
franchises Yo the Los Angeles and San Francisco areas. 
The other y—and the. one which I think is more 
feasible—is for ~major-league status to comé in the 
form of an Sec new major league. ~ 
In any event, UNOMer the open classification, all the 
Pacific Coast League C:itiag have the opportunity to 
acquire major-league status 1:f they qualify in popula- 
tion and attendance figures al..q in the size of their 
ball parks. 
I hope the Coast League becomes, the third big league 
= before my playing days are over. fe if it doesn’t, I 


hope to continue the fight from th, front office. At 
least I'll have the satisfaction of kn wing I was one of 
the pioneers in helping it pecor big league. 

- Major-league ball on the Pee Coast is something 
worth fighting for. Just picture Mk.. 7 150. in my own 


home in the San Fernando canine year around. 


I can play-yolf and go fishing every day if I want to. 


*%& two hours from ski ae ~, 20 minutes from good 
swimming, two anda half how! som! a bull fight. ’'m 
near many lucrative income sour, 4 


DoJ want to be drafted—away fro all this—to pla 
} St. Louis? Nj Py 
baseball in, say, St. yt. me. 
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A job as a special agent for the 
Prudential Life Insurance Co. 
came soon after Connors agreed 
to the PCL’s “no-draft” status. 


Minor movie roles help swell Kevin’s income. He’s 
a cop in “Pat and Mike,” starring Spencer Tracy. 
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Bobby Shantz is a sawed-off little character with the physical appearance of a batboy, 


but he has the courage of a lion and the class of a winner. Batters blink at his fast ball 


By JOHN M. ROSS 


EW baseball managers or talent scouts subscribe to 
Jfies optimistic bromide that says good things come 

in small packages. It may hold true for jewels or, 
maybe, blondes, but on the baseball diamond, the prize 
packages usually are big, muscular and durable. 

Yet if someone were to pin a “For Sale” sign on the 
skimpy shirt of Bobby Shantz—a fellow who looks as 
though he could walk under a bed without removing 
his hat—any major-league team would gladly pay big 
money for him. Shantz doesn’t look like a ballplayer. 
Sitting in the Philadelphia Athletics’ dugout, he might 
easily be mistaken for the club’s batboy—or a midget 
who had drawn his unconditional release from Bill 
Veeck. But once he steps on the mound and turns loose 
the magic in his good left arm, there is no mistaking 
him for anyone but a big-league pitcher. 

The smallest pitcher in the major leagues at five feet 
six and three-fourths inches, Shantz looms as the big- 
gest mound hero Athletic fans have had since the old 
master, Lefty Grove, made baseball history some 20 
years ago. Last year, his 18 victories not only sparked 
the A’s in their role as spoilers in the scrambled AL 
pennant race, but provided conclusive evidence that 
Robert finally had “arrived.” His victory string, which 
included four complete-game decisions over the world 
champion New York Yankees, surpassed the combined 
total of wins he had in his first two seasons in the 
majors. 

Sideline observers often are hard-pressed to explain 
the sudden development of a pitcher—the newly-found 
effectiveness which makes him a winner almost over- 
night. Some probably have puzzled over Bobby’s 
presto-chango record of 1951 with unusual interest, 
for the Shantz who started the season was not the same 
pitcher when October rolled around. Through late July, 
well past the mid-season point, he owned an 8-8 record 
and a 5.32 earned-run average, and had completed 
only five games. Then, as if suddenly inspired, he blos- 
somed out as the league’s most efficient hurler, winning 
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ten and losing only two in the second half of the season, 
reducing his ERA to a respectable 3.95. 

Shantz is willing to offer an explanation for his 
about-face. “I think my change-up started to work a 
lot better and I began to use a knuckler as one of my 
regular pitches,” he says. “I’ve played around with the 
knuckler ever since I started pitching, but in the min- 
ors they wouldn’t let me use it. They said it would 
hurt my arm. But I’ve found it to be a handy thing. 
It gives me another pitch to go with the curve ané@ 
the fast ball.” Ae 

Alex Kellner, Bobby’s roommate and the Ath 
only 20-game winner since Grove (he notched a tg 
mark in 1949) substantiates the little guy* Self- 
critique: “Bobby’s always had a lot of good “uff and 
control to go with it, but since he started tinkering 
with that knuckleball he’s a lot more deeetive. I think 
everybody’s noticed the difference, It’s4 good knuckler, 
too—as good as any I’ve seen—ani he knows where 
the thing is going when he throws it.” : 

The knuckler may be his payoff pitch but his fast 
ball is the one that draws “‘ooohs” from the grandstand. 
He doesn’t throw quite as hard as some of the games 
renowned fireballers, but the sight of this scant 1 45- 
pounder serving up such a man-sized pitch is quite a 
spectacle just the sajme. : 

Last fall, when Bobby toured Japan with the Joe 
DiMaggio-Lefty O’Doul barnstorming troupe, it was 
Shantz, rather than}some of the other more-famous 
members of the squjad, who won the plaudits of the 
Japanese fans. Not ¥much bigger than the average Jap, 
he had them bug- fyed zach time he uncorked his fast 


Mighty Mee 


OF THE A’S 


one, “Boy, how thes# loveqwhat guy Shantz over (Raggy 


exclaimed Ferris Ji’ain, tp-e A’s first-baseman who al 
was a member of the g,‘oup. “I think he could have rin 
for Emperor if h®\wanjfged to. They yelled every Yme 
he threw the ball and ;p@ey just couldn't believe ¥ fel- 
low their own size coulq ybrow the ball so harggOn top 
of that, Bobby became , ye pam race 61) 
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PENNANTS ARE WON 


It’s tough to fight your way into the World Series if you don’t have a solid man 


in the middle of your infield scooping up the hot ones and banging out the hits 


By ED FITZGERALD 


that you haven’t got a pennant-winning ball club 

unless you have ‘strength down the middle.” 
Broadly, this is interpreted to mean good catching, 
good pitching, a first-class second-base combination 
and a strong center-fielder. With the exception of 
pitching, no single ingredient in that recipe is more 
important, in the minds of most strategists, than the 
shortstop. If you can’t show an outstanding performer 
in the middle of your infleld, you aren’t likely to draw 
much support from the purists. 

Undoubtedly, the suspicion with which a good many 
observers view Cleveland’s earnest young shortstop, 
Ray Boone, accounted for much of their reluctance last 
spring to install. the pitching-laden Indians as sure- 
shot favorites to succeed the DiMaggio-less Yankees as 
champions of the American League. Baseball men 
wanted to be convinced that the reformed catcher who 
followed the incomparable Lou Boudreau at shortstop 
in Cleveland Stadium was going to be able to field the 
position in something resembling the style to which 
the rabid Indian rooters had become accustomed 
over the years. 

The same was true of the Boston Red Sox, whose 
new manager, the same Boudreau, juggled infielders 
like so many Indian clubs during his training period. 
There was legitimate doubt that the Red Sox would be 
able to put a bona-fide shortstop on display, and the 
worriers marked that down as a very serious deficien- 
cy. Junior Stephens, the refugee from the Browns who 
has been cannonading Fenway Park’s short left-field 
wall in behalf of the Red Sox ever since 1948, has 
never been regarded as a genuinely accomplished de- 
fensive shortstop, although few will argue his ability 
to hit the ball often and far. 

On the other hand, one of the pillars of strength of 
the seemingly unstoppable Yankees is the little guy 
who roams the short field for them. Phil Rizzuto, who 
has played on six pennant-winning Yankee teams and 
has helped the Bronx Bombers acquire five world 
championships, is widely acknowledged to be one of 
the most valuable players in modern baseball history. 
The Scooter makes good plays seem routine and makes 
great plays seem only mildly unusual. It is a wonderful 
feeling for the New York pitchers to know he is racing 
around the infield behind them, spearing line drives, 


()« of baseball’s oldest and most revered maxims is’ 


gobbling up the whizzing grass-cutters that so often 
slice through for damaging hits, making the double- 
play pivot with the ease and grace of a true pro- 
fessional. Nor does Rizzuto’s bat do any harm to the 
Yankee cause. In the championship years of 1949, 1950 
and 1951, Rizzuto hung up batting averages of .275, 
.324 and .274 respectively. He also proved to be an 
exceedingly durable character, playing 153 games in 
’°49, 155 in ’50 and 144 in ’51. With a shortstop like 
Rizzuto, you have a leaping head start toward the top 
of the league. 

“There are only five really good shortstops in the 
majors today,” Leo Durocher contended in a newspaper 
interview during spring training. He counted them off 
on his fingers. “There’s my guy, Dark, and there’s 
Reese, Rizzuto, Carrasquel and Hamner.” With typical 
Durocher truculence, he added belligerently, “and my 
guy’s the best of them all.” 

A strong case can be made out for Dark, although 
popular opinion has not yet elevated him to the place 
his manager has staked out for him. Alvin came up to 
the Boston Braves in 1948 and hit .322 as’the Tribe 
confounded everyone by snatching the National 
League pennant. His average dropped to .276 in 1949, 
a year of unhappy memory in Boston. Before another 
season had rolled around, he was a member of the New 
York Giants, having been traded along with Eddie 
Stanky for Willard Marshall, Sid Gordon, Buddy Kerr 
and Sam Webb. Dark and Gordon were the key figures 
in the big swap, which caused a tremendous commo- 
tion among the fans of both cities. Sid has done well in 
Boston but Dark’s brilliant progress as a Giant, and 
the fact that he is a young man still short of his prime, 
makes it logical to credit the Giants—and principally 
Durocher, for he was the guiding force behind the deal 
—with getting the upper hand. During the Giants’ 
spectacular run for the pennant in 1951, the former 
Louisiana State football hero batted .303 in 156 games 
and gave the Polo Grounders superior protection at 
short despite a puzzling tendency to commit errors on 
easy balls. In the heat of action, when a great play was 
the difference between winning and losing, Dark came 
through consistently. His presence on the field is a big 
reason why the Giants possess so much support in the 
current race. 

The other shortstops singled out by Durocher for 
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Since resourceful little Phil Rizzuto took over at shortstop for them in 1941, the Yankees have won six American League pennants. 
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PHIL RIZZUTO 


N. Y. YANKEES 


CHICO CARRASQUEL 


CHICAGO WHITE SOX 


—— 
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In the American League, ? 
the inspired play of Lou 
Boudreau was for a long 
time the accepted stand- 
ard for all shortstops. 


PENNANTS ARE WON AT SHORT 


(Continued ) 


high praise mean just as much to their clubs as Dark 
and Rizzuto do to the Giants and Yankees. Chico Car- 
rasquel, lifted out of the Brooklyn Dodger chain by 
astute Frank Lane, general manager of the Chicago 
White Sox, was the first new star to appear on the 
Comiskey Park horizon in the great rebuilding pro- 
gram which culminated in last year’s stirring climb to 
the first division. Chico isn’t; on his record, as good a 
hitter as either Rizzuto or Dark, but he’s not exactly a 
handicap at the plate and his fielding ranges from good 
to brilliant, depending upon his Latin-American mood. 


EDDIE JOOST 


PHILADELPHIA ATHLETICS 


“Mister Shortstop” was 
the title hung on Marty 
Marion when the skinny, 
long-armed Carolinian 
was with the Cardinals. 


Color. photos by Ossie Sweet, Hugh Broderick, 
International, United Press, Wide World 


With him at short for at least another half-dozen years, 
the White Sox are in good shape at the core of the 
infield. 

Pee Wee Reese, the Dodger shortstop ever since the 
pennant season of 1941,-has been a shortstop standout 
ever since he hit the big leagues. Reese is an effortless 
fielder and a dangerous hitter, skilled in the arts of the 
bunt and ‘the hit-and-run. He is a fast, smart base- 
runner, and a magnificent competitor. Teamed at sec- 
ond base with the agile Jackie Robinson, he assures 
Brooklyn fans of no worries about that sector of the 
diamond. The Dodgers are not likely ever to blow a 
pennant for lack of a shortstop. (——> TO PAGE 86) 
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GRANNY HAMNER 


PHILADELPHIA PHILLIES 


PEE WEE REESE 


BROOKLYN DODGERS 


HOTTEST OF THE 
HIGH-HURDLERS 


Watching Dick Attlesey roar down the 120-yard course, it is hard to believe 


that he was once hurdle-shy. Now he’s the fastest human ever to run the event 


almost as fast as he runs, is one of the two or three 

hottest box-office attractions in track and, in the 
opinion of most Olympic form-charters, a good bet to 
win over the world at Helsinki in August. 

“Watching Attlesey run the high hurdles is to me 
an emotional experience,’ says Olympic head coach 
Brutus Hamilton. “He is without any question the 
greatest hurdler who ever lived.” 

Visiting 16 countries from Argentina to Finland with 
touring AAU track teams the past three years, the 
22-year-old Californian has performed before audi- 
ences of up to 60,000. Yet it was in a small stadium 
before only a few hundred curious fans that Attlesey 
ran what is probably the most important race of his 


| rangy, amiable giant, Dick Attlesey, who talks 


life. It was typical of the Attlesey career, which defies 
all laws of logic. : 

The scene was Bern, Switzerland, last July. In set- 
ting up the hurdles for the 110-meter event, a work- 
man carelessly placed the fifth barrier in Dick’s lane 
six inches out of line. Attlesey was leading some of 
Europe’s best hurdlers at that point, but his 11-foot 
stride is calculated to a fractional inch of clearance 
and he hit the misplaced hurdle hard. Wood dug into 
his flesh as he staggered up. But the field had swept 
past him and the race was hopelessly lost. Yet despite 
the break in his stride and the injury to his leg, he 
doggedly went over the remaining flights. He crossed 
the finish line dead last—his first defeat in 72 starts. 

What the applauding Swiss didn’t suspect was that, 
oddly enough, this was a real triumph for Attlesey. 
Beaten as he was, he had just won over another kind 
of hurdle—a mental barrier which had plagued him 
for four years. ‘Psychologically, my crack-up at Bern 
was just what I needed,” confesses the world record- 
holder. “I found out I’ll never be hurdle-shy again .. . 
and believe me that'll help in the Olympics.” 

You have to go back to 1947 to really appreciate what 
this handsome, six-foot, four-inch speed king has ac- 
complished. That year, running for the University of 
Southern California against Illinois, Attlesey suffered 
one of the bloodiest spills ever experienced by a USC 
track star. That time he came a cropper on the fourth 
hurdle. Smashing into it full-tilt, he ripped a six-inch 
gash in his right leg with his spikes. He kept on and 
crashed into each of the succeeding six hurdles. Blood 
decorated the overturned timber for 60 yards and liga- 
ments were torn loose in his knees. Ten yards from 
the tape he collapsed in a battered heap. “It was a 
nightmarish thing,” says Dean Cromwell, then the USC 
coach. ‘He just kept going, senselessly beating himself 
against the hurdles he was too crippled to clear. I had 
to turn my head.” 

The doctor who stitched and patched his legs told 
Dick he’d probably never run again. 

Attlesey’s comeback efforts were marked by frustra- 
tion, fear and futility. But his sheer fortitude overcame 
everything else. Once a hurdler hamstrings himself, 
he’s usually never quite the same. For a year, Dick 
couldn’t get out of a slow trot and his weight jumped 
from a lean 172 to 206 pounds. He didn’t run a race for 
two years. When he did, inferior hurdlers beat him 


Dick and his fiancee, Ann Robinson, pose at Los Alamitos 
Naval Air Station where he is now based as a Navy reservist. 
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easily. On top of that, his arches suddenly fell. 

“There I was, afraid to look a hurdle in the face— 
and then all at once I’m a Flat-Foot Floogie to boot,’ 
says Attlesey. “I wouldn’t have given a quarter for my 
chances.” 

It’s hard to believe all this happened to Attlesey. 
Right now you have to rate him the closest thing to an 
unbeatable champion there is in track. He has run 
away from the only foreigners given a chance against 
him in the Olympics—Andre Marie and Ignace Hein- 
rich of France and Stan Kocourek of Argentina. He fin- 
ished off his college competition with the 1950 NCAA 
championship, trimming Notre Dame’s Bill Fleming 
and Billy Albans, representing North Carolina. In both 
1950-51, he was National AAU champ. Only Craig 
Dixon, ex-UCLA ace, and Jack Davis of USC were 
close enough to make it a contest. At this writting, At- 
tlesey hasn’t been whipped at either 120 yards or 110 
meters since 1949—except in the- Bern mishap. 

It is Attlesey’s persistent wrecking of world records 
which most astonishes the experts. Between 1936 and 
1947, the 120-yard high-hurdle mark was trimmed 
only one-tenth of a second. In Norway, Forrest Towns 
of Georgia ran a blazing 13.7, and not until Harrison 
Dillard’s 13.6 11 years later, did (——} TO PAGE 91) 
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A spectacular runner because of his speed and grace, Attlesey 
stepped the 120 high-hurdles in the world-record time of 
13.5 at the °50 Fresno Relays. He’s from Southern California. 
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THE SPORT SPECIAL: 


PEAKER 


Surrounded by current Indian stars (1, to r.) Easter, Hegan, Doby, Boone and Rosen, Tris Speaker demonstrates batting form. 
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as the all-time center-fielder. 


MAN could tell the 

story of Tris Speak- 
er, the old Grey Eagle, 
in a lot of different 
ways, but never with a 
tear in the eye and a 
eatch in the voice. It 
isn’t that kind of story. 
The element of heart- 
and tragedy is lacking. Not since, 
eight-year-old kid, he was 
from a fractious bronco and 
broken right arm, has any- 
ed to Tristram Speaker as 
And even then, in his 
set back to the serious 


business of lite 
sympathy at its sol 


The world has done 3 
Speaker. He knew wha 
and he got it, with a 
frustration and disappointme 
the way. 

In a career that spanned 22 yeaa; 
in» the American League he batted 
and fielded and fought and thoust’ 
his way into the center of hac-Oall’s 
all-time outfield, flanked by Ty Cobb 
and Babe Ruth. His talents brought 
him fame and a comfortable fortune. 
He was well-paiaim his baseball life= 
time (he saw to that!) and he didn’t 
gamble away his money like Horns- 
by nor drink it up like Alex. He 
didn’t die in the prime of life like 
Matty and Gehrig. He never, as Cobb 
did, soured on the game that made 
him and that he hetved so greatly to 
make. He lives pwith is wife, Frances, 
in a fine ho in one of Cleveland’s 
bett, Presigential suburbs, drives ex- 

Be raisive cars, dresses quietly and well, 
belongs to a few good clubs. Seeing 
him @t luncheon with a group of ob- 
yiously solid citizens, a stranger might 

“identify him as a banker with a taste 
for the outdoors. The same stranger 
would guess his age in the mellow 
middle 50’s. He is 64. 

To say that Tris Speaker hag a host 
of friends in Cleveland Would not, 
perhaps, be strictly accurate. But most 
of the friends he has are of long 
standing and they are intensely loyal. 
In the main, they date back more than 
a quarter of a centUry to the days 
when he was playing center field 
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and managing the Cleveland Indians. 

Tris is actively engaged in the steel 
brokerage business but his major in- 
terest is baseball. He serves the In- 
dians as a sort of consulting coach. 
And he remains what he has been 
since his retirement from active play 
in 1928—one of the few dedicated fans 
to be found among the ex-ballplayers 
of any generation. If he ever gives 
out with a blast at modern baseball, 
which is unlikely, it will carry the 
weight of authority—the authority of 
a man who has witnessed hundreds of 
big-league games in the last 20 years 
with the eager eye of a knothole- 
peeping kid and the sober judgment 
of a lifelong student. 

The life of Tris Speaker could be a 
dull success story if it weren’t so full 
of drama and excitement. 


Speaker is one of the seven members of the exclusive 


Not even Joe DiMaggio has been able to budge the immortal ‘Spoke’ from his place 


You can’t argue with that .344 lifetime average! 


The emphasis which history has 
placed on Speaker’s attainments as a 
defensive outfielder—probably the 
greatest who ever hounded a fly ball 
until it became discouraged and gave 
up—has tended to obscure his position 
as one of the four or five most dis- 
tinguished all-around performers in 
baseball. Look, for a moment, at the 
record: 

Only one man in the history of his 
league (Cobb) and only two since the 
turn of the century (Cobb and Horns- 
by) have surpassed his lifetime bat- 
ting average of .344. Only three 
others, Dan Brouthers, Willie Keeler 
and Ed Delahanty of an earlier era, 
have topped that mark. Speaker is 
one of the seven players who have 
made more than 3,000 hits in the 
majors, and his total of 3,515 is second 
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only to Cobb’s 4,191. In total bases, 
Tris trails only Cobb and Ruth. His 
record of 793 doubles has never been 
seriously challenged. Only Sam Craw- 
ford, Cobb and Wagner hit more 
triples. 

He wasn’t a home-run hitter, but 
his total of 115 was by no means sub- 
standard for his era. He held the 
season home-run record for a Cleve- 
land player until Earl Averill shat- 
tered it in 1929. Im sacrifices, he was 
second only to Eddie Collins. His 433 
stolen bases put him well up among 
the leaders and his 1,146 bases on balls 
gave him fourth ranking behind Ruth, 
Gehrig and Collins. He struck out 
only 222 times in 22 seasons and 10,207 
times at bat. 

It has been argued in some quar- 
ters, chiefly in New York, that the 
time has come to revise the all-time 


‘outfield, to relegate Speaker to the 


mythical ball club’s bench and to 
install Joe DiMaggio in center field. 
DiMaggio was great—by all odds the 
greatest of his day—but a comparison 


of the records serves only to accen- 


tuate Speaker’s own greatness. 
Speaker played nine more seasons 
than DiMaggio and took part in 1,053 
more games. He scored 491 more 
runs and made 1,301 more hits. He hit 
404 more doubles and 93 more triples 
and stole 361 more bases. Only in the 
matter of home runs does the record 
give the advantage to DiMaggio (351 
to 115), but DiMaggio never batted 
against the dead ball of the pre-Ruth 
era. Speaker had only a few seasons 
against the lively ball. Fielding sta- 
tistics are notoriously fallible as indi- 


catoss of a player’s true defensive 
worth, but even a generous allowance 
for error leaves Speaker with an im- 
pressive edge. He had a lifetime total 
of 461 assists. DiMaggio had 153. 
Speaker has been credited with rev- 
olutionizing outfield play, but that is 
less than true. The word revolution 
suggests followers, and few outfielders 
were capable of following Speaker’s 
pattern, He played the shallowest 
center field ever seen before or since 
his time. His habitual station was so 
close behind second base as to make 
him, in effect, a fifth infielder. He 
turned literally hundreds of singles 
into outs, and his second-baseman and 
shortstop never had to range into his 
territory after the shortest pop flies. 
And yet the longest hitters seldom 
succeeded in driving a ball over his 
head. A contemporary critic attributed 
to him “the greatest sense of baseball 
flight ever conferred on man.” — He 
had a sure instinct that directed him 
with the crack of the bat to the pre- 
cise spot at which a long drive could 
be caught—and he had the tremend- 
ous speed to take him to that spot. 
Twice in one month Speaker exe- 
cuted unassisted double plays at sec- 
ond base—by collaring low line drives 
and outracing the retreating base- 
runners to the bag. At least once he 
figured as the pivot man in a routine 
infield double play. A favorite trick 
of his was to sneak in from short cen- 
ter to take a pickoff throw from the 
catcher and retire a runner at second. 
He devised and employed for many 
years a unique defense against a sac- 
rifice with runners on first and second. 
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Along with Ty Cobb (center) and Babe Ruth (right), Speaker rates a place in almost 
everyone’s all-time, all-star outfield, although some moderns hold out for DiMaggio. 


Standard practice in such a situation 
is for the first-baseman to charge 
the plate, for the pitcher to break in 
and toward the third-base line, for 
the third-baseman to go part way in, 
but to be prepared to retreat to the 
bag to take a throw-if the ball is han- 
dled by the first-baseman or pitch- 
er, for the shortstop to cover second 
and the second-baseman to cover 
first. Speaker’s defense sent the first- 
and third-basemen, as well as the 
pitcher, charging in to field the bunt. 
The shortstop covered third and the 
second-baseman coyered first. Pro- 
tecting second base was the Grey 
Eagle himself. 

In later years, after Babe Ruth had 
demonstrated that there was gold in 
home runs and the jet-propelled base- 
ball came into use, Speaker was ob- 
liged to retreat a few yards deeper into 
the outfield, but to the day -of his 
retirement he still played an amazing- 
ly shallow position, still caught those 
low line drives that would have 
dropped as singles in front of any oth- 
er center-fielder in the game, and still 
ranged deep to pull down the long flies. 

“It was a matter of percentage,” he 
explained recently. “I saw that a 
lot more games were being lost by 
singles that dropped just over the in- 
field than by triples that were hit over 
the center-fielder’s head. I recognized 
that I could save more games by cut- 
ting off some of those singles than I 
would lose by having an occasional 
triple fall behind me.” 

it is a matter of record that fg®w 
triples ever fell behind him. 

Dozens of Cleveland fans of 
vintage still recall a catch 
Speaker in September of 1924¥ per- 
haps the most magnificent# Single bit 
of outfielding the game hgs ever seen. 
Some say it won the pgnnant for the 
Indians. ee 

Their perfidy p#! the 1919 Worla 
Series still unrev#ealed (although dark 
rumors were h#@!Ng heard even then), 
the Chicago # White Sox were pressing 
the Indiane® hard. Also in contention 
were thes New York Yankees, a mere 
whisker behind and fighting to win 
thect first pennant in a league which 
+*hey later were to dominate for more 
han 30 years. In the deciding game 
ee played in Cleveland’s old 
d, the Indians were nursing 
SN GHA lead. The White Sox had 
tive abe the bases with two out 
when Joe Jaci Smashed a scream~ 
ing liner, such an only Jackson could 
hit, toward righ}, center. 


It was an inspirin Pe : 
spired player and leader. ala it came 
at a moment when the Indians were 
badly in need of inspiration. Stunned 
by the tragic death of their britliant 
shortstop, Ray Chapman, felled by a 
bean ball a short time before, they 
were Slumping badly. Something out 
of the ordinary was needed to 1iift 
them up, and in that single play 
Speaker supplied it. Fired by his 
example, they braced and went on to 
win the pennant and the world cham- 
pionship. | 

As playing manager, and: he was al- 
ways a playing manager, his leader- 
ship was Of the same order as that 
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mH Nobody can feel neutral 
about Horton Smith. His 
3,000 golfing subjects either 
love him or hate him. But all 
agree he has about the tough- 
est job in the sport these days 


By 
BOB BRUMBY 


president of the Professional 

Golfers Association of America 
last November, the reaction from his 
golfing colleagues was varied, to say 
the least. There were those who 
thought the handsome “Joplin 
Ghost” was exactly what the PGA 
needed, the man to put the dissen- 
sion-torn organization back on its 
feet. Others branded Smith a cold, 
calculating opportunist, interested 
only in furthering his own welfare. 
These critics were willing to wager 
that Smith’s election would result 
in far greater dissension among the 
group. 

There seems to be no middle road 
where Smith is concerned. Some 
people praise him; some revile him. 
But all unite when it comes to 
analyzing Smith’s complex person- 
ality. Even to some of his friends, 
he remains a baffling individual. 
One of them, who prefers to remain 
anonymous, said to me, “I like and 
admire Horton, but I’ll tell you why 
he will make the worst president in 
PGA history. He pushed himself 
into the job and he has too many 
people against him.’ 

On the other hand, Jackie Burke, 
the current sensation of tournament 
golf and a member of the important 
seven-man tournament committee, 
had this to say: “I know Horton has 
received criticism. Anybody in his 
position would, I think he has done 
a very fine job so far and I feel sure 
he will make one of the best presi- 
dents we’ve ever had. It takes a 


Weres Horton Smith took over as 


UP 
Smith avoided a nasty blow to PGA pres- 
tige by playing with Joe Louis when the 
ex-champ made issue of all-white rule. 
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Eyen after he left Cleveland in 1927 for a season with the Senators, Tris (sliding) was still good enough to hit a rousing .327. 


with which, 28 years later, another 
playing manager, Lou Boudreau, was 
to give Cleveland a pennant-winner. 

For historical purposes, Speaker’s 
big-league career divides naturally in- 
to two phases—the Boston phase, last- 
ing nine years, and the Cleveland 

hase, which covered’ 11. There fol- 
owed a season at Washington and 
another at Philadelphia which are 
not significant, although he played 141 
games and batted .327 for the Senators 
in 1927. Wounded by an abortive 
scandal, he was only playing out the 
string after he left Cleveland, writing 
a graceful finish to the story. About 
the scandal, which Commissioner 
Kenesaw Mountain Landis found to 
be no scandal at all, more later. 

But back before the Boston phase 
was the Texas phase. 

Tristram Speaker was born in Hub- 
bard City in eastern Texas, April 4, 
1888, the only boy in a family of 
seven children. Thirty years later, 
when he had reached the pinnacle of 
his fame, the neighbors remembered 
him as a “wild” boy with a rare gift 
for getting into trouble and talking 
and smiling his way out. 

“Never bad, you understand,” said 
lumberman Wiley Johnson, “but wild. 
When he wasn't much more’n 12 years 
old he packed a six-shooter as big as 
he was. Used to worry the life out 
of the town marshal, but I never heard 
of him getting into any real scrapes. 
Just a lot of mischief like kids sort 
of stumble into when they’ve got 
more energy than they know what to 
do with.” 
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To one of his six sisters, Mrs. Pearl 
Scott, the kid brother’s success in 
baseball remained a source of wonder. 
“Not that he wasn’t always good at it,” 
she explained, “but baseball just 
seemed to me to be too tame to hold 
him long. Not enough excitement, you 
know. Why, that young one used to 
ride high-spirited horses without a 
saddle or bridle when he wasn’t much 
more than a baby. 

“T recall a time we missed him in the 
house and mother sent some of us 
girls out to look for him. Pretty soon 
we saw a horse galloping down the 
road with a tiny kid in skirts perched 
*way up on its bare back, digging his 
heels into the horse’s ribs to make it 
go faster. We managed to flag the 
brute down and pull Tris off. Mother 
gave him his spanking and then the 
whole family practically fainted in a 


“Tll say this much for Tris,” said 
Col. J. C. Mecklin, editor of the weekly 
Hubbard City News, “he may have 
been a little wild, but he wasn’t a 
loafer. I guess he couldn’t hold still 
long enough to loaf properly. Any- 
way, you never saw him hanging 
around the post office with the other 
town boys.” 

John Walker, who later became the 
proprietor of Hubbard’s only. drug 
store, was the first-baseman of the 
first. uniformed team Speaker ever 
played with. All the other players 
were young men who wore long pants, 
but Tris was still in adolescent knick- 
ers. ‘He was so small the other teams 
always kidded us about using a mas- 


cot in the lineup,” Walker remem- 
bered, “but the kidding usually 
stopped about the first time he came to 
bat. His hitting won our champion- 
ship game with Alamo.” 

In Hubbard High School, Tris 
played football as well as baseball, but 
when, at 17, he enrolled at Fort Worth 
Polytechnic Institute with the hope 
of getting an advanced degree, he 
decided to forget the gridiron. It was 
in the summer following his soph- 
omore year at Polytech that Speaker 
pot the break which launched him on 

is professional career. He was pitch- 
ing for a store team in Corsicana in 
1906 when Doak Roberts, owner of the 
Cleburne club of the North Texas 
League, stopped off to scout an out- 
fielder on the same semi-pro outfit. 
Tris won the game; partly because he 
pitched competently and partly be- 
cause he hit two home runs. Roberts 
forgot about the outfielder he had 
come to look at and asked Speaker 
how he would like to play profes- 
sional baseball. 

Tris managed to stammer out the 
reply that it was what he dreamed of, 
and Roberts said, “All right. You'll 
hear from me in a week or:two.” 

Two weeks later, Speaker met the 
elubowner at the railroad station in 
Hubbard, “I want you to join my 
team in Waco tomorrow,” Roberts said. 
“The manager, fellow name of Benny 
Shelton, is expecting you. I won't be 
there until day after tomorrow. Here’s 
a dollar for your railroad fare.” 

Speaker hopped a freight and saved 
the dollar. ( TO PAGE 68) 
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strong man to control such a loosely knit outfit, but I 
believe Horton is the man to do it.” 

Whatever anyone thinks about Smith’s capabilities 
for the job, few can argue about the job’s immense 
complexities. The PGA is an organization of more 
than 3,000 members, divided into 30 sections spanning 
the nation. Each member is in business for himself 
and is accustomed to being his own boss. Furthermore, 
each section is intensely jealous of its own rights. 

But Smith’s biggest problem has nothing te do with 
the majority of PGA members. It concerns, instead, a 
ten-per-cent segment of the PGA membership—the 
tournament players. Generally speaking, the glamour 
boys of golf are a free-wheeling, self-seeking band of 
individuals with nobody’s interests at heart but their 
own. They pay their own way down to the last tip 
to the locker-room boy, and they must win to eat. 

To make matters worse from-an executive’s point of 
view, the tournament players are not under contract. 
Keeping them in line is, at best, a touch-and-go affair. 
This puts Smith roughly in the category of a cop 
patrolling an explosive beat without even a club to 
help enforce the law. 

On top of all this, two more problems confronted him 
when he took over. One was the future of male tourna- 
ment golf on the cash and carry basis. It appeared 
headed for the rocks as tournaments were being can- 
celled due to what sponsors called lack of cooperation 
from the PGA. The other, and more publicized of the 
problems, was the question of Negroes being barred 
from PGA-sponsored tournaments. 

The Negro controversy came to a head last winter 
in San Diego, California, when former heavyweight 
champion Joe Louis and other Negro players were 
banned from the San Diego Open, after Joe personally 
had been invited by the promoters. The rule was not 
of Smith’s making, but, as PGA president, he was 
caught squarely in the middle. He was especially hurt 
by a statement attributed to Louis to the effect that 
“Smith was another Hitler.” 

“Actually, I have always been opposed to the ban 
on Negro players,’ Smith says. ‘“And personally I am 
also opposed to the rule that restricts membership in 
the PGA to members of the Caucasian race. I don’t 
think any person should be denied the right to make 
a living because of race, creed or color. It just doesn’t 
make sense in view of the billions we are spending to 
sell democracy abroad.” 

As a result of the Louis protest, the seven-man 
tournament committee, of which Smith is a co- 
chairman, voted to allow Negroes to play in PGA- 
sponsored tournaments, “if the golf clubs on which the 
tournaments were to be played and the co-sponsors 
agreed.” 

Unlike baseball and other professional sports where 
games are played in stadiums, many of which are 
publicly owned, PGA tournaments are usually played 
over privately-owned courses. Smith explained, “We 
play as invited guests of the club and its membership, 
therefore we don’t have the final word regarding who 
shall be permitted to play. I’m sure the problem will 
be worked out but it may take a long time in certain 


In his prime Smith was tough to beat. He made the Ryder Cup 
team when he was only 20, also defeated Bobby Jones in 1930. 
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parts of the country. As far as the PGA is concerned, 
Negro players are now welcome to play.” 

Joe Louis finally did play at San Diego and he made 
a creditable showing. And with all the ruckus, it 
turned out that Louis’ playing partner was Smith 
himself. When the opening round was completed, a 
Negro woman who had been in the gallery walked up 
to Horton and said: “Mr. Smith, I came here expecting 
to hate you and everything about you. But after 
seeing you, listening to you talk to Joe and hearing 
what you propose, I now believe that anything you do 
in this situation will be for the best interests of all 
concerned.” 

A San Diego sportswriter, summing up Smith’s 
handling of the case, added this comment: “That’s 
winning prestige for the PGA in a hurry.” Another 
reporter wrote, “If the ruling permitting Negroes to 
play in PGA-sponsored tournaments had been passed 
by congress, it would have been called the ‘Smith Bill’ 
because it was the author who set down all the con- 
ditions in it.” 

Despite all the difficulties connected with the position, 
it is a fact that no one twisted Smith’s arm to take the 
controversial job. He had been gunning for it for a long 
time. “Lots of people criticize me because of my in- 
tense interest in the welfare of golf,’ admits Smith. 
“They seem to think I personally want to handle and 
run the whole business. That is not so. My idea as 
president of the PGA is to (——> TO PAGE 81) 


The Myst-ious Case of 
JIM HEARN 


W aived out of St. Louis as a worthless loser who 
cared more for golf than baseball, the tall Ceor- 


gian became a startling success in New York 


By Milton Gross 


they were going anywhere, when Jim Hearn went 

to see manager Leo Durocher for the first time. It 
was mid-July of 1950 and Durocher’s kind of team was 
a mess. Its weakest feature was the pitching, which 
could not put together nine innings that would mean a 
full game, much less nine wins that would restore some 
confidence to the ball club. 

Durocher, himself, was scrambling. With the trading 
deadline past, he frantically scanned every waiver list 
and put in haphazard claims for any pitcher thrown up 
for grabs by other major-league clubs ridding them- 
selves of their culls. 

Twice before he had seen Jim Hearn’s name on the 
Cardinals’ waiver list and each time he had claimed 
the six-foot, three-inch right-hander. The third time 


Te Giants were in sixth place and going down, if 


INP 


the Cards could no longer withdraw. For $10,000 the 
Giants had acquired a pitcher, but whether he could 
offer the Giants any appreciable assistance was highly 
debatable. 

In common with all major-league managers, Duro- 
cher knew about Hearn. Most of what he knew was 
not encouraging. Jim had been a St. Louis rookie of 
infinite promise, but his potential had been dissipated 
for one reason or other. The Cards had no use for him, 
other than to demote him to one of their minor-league 
farms if they could get him through the waiver mill, 
and the Pirates and Reds had been perfectly willing to 
allow that to happen. 

Why such National League tailenders would be will- 
ing to by-pass the 27-year-old Hearn was apparent. 
Up to the mid-year All-Star break in 1950, Hearn had 
started 38 games in the majors as a St. Louis hurler 
and had finished only seven in four seasons. More than 
a full season had passed since Jim had gone all the way 
to win and here it was the start of the Giants’ third 
western trip and Hearn had hurled only nine innings 
of relief in six different appearances. The last time 
Jim’s name had appeared in a St. Louis box score the 
Cubs had rapped him for ten hits and ten runs in 
four innings. 

Now here was Hearn reporting to the Giants in the 
manager’s hotel suite in Pittsburgh and Leo remem- 
bered the good and the bad he had heard about the 
pitcher. On the credit side there was the recollection 
of Hearn, in service, pitching in the Pacific war theater 
during the time Durocher and comedian Danny Kaye 
entertained the troops in that sector. Jim had had two 
seasons in organized baseball with Columbus, Georgia, 
by then. With Joe Garagiola of the Cardinals catching 
him, the big kid had struck Durocher’s eye. 

Durocher was managing the Dodgers for Branch 
Rickey then and Rickey had been the St. Louis boss 
before switching to Brooklyn. It was only natural for 
Leo to mention Hearn to the Mahatma upon his return 
to the States. 

“The young man should become. an excellent 
pitcher,” Rickey told Durocher. “I wish he was our 
property instead of belonging to St. Louis.” 

All this was on Durocher’s mind as Hearn came into 
the room. But there was another side to Hearn, much 
more recent and considerably more disturbing. The 
word was out that Hearn had lost all interest in base- 
ball. One of the best athletes ever to attend Georgia 
Tech, Jim had played baseball and basketball for the 
Rambling Wrecks, but his real love was golf. Wherever 
Jim went, his golf clubs went with him. He was a low 


The man who gambled on Hearn and won, manager Leo 
Durocher, first saw him pitch in the Pacific during the war. 
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70 shooter, who might be able to make the jump from 
baseball to professional golf, as Sammy Byrd of the 
Yankees once had done, with consistent practice. It 
seemed Hearn was headed that way. Despite the ardu- 
ous demands of big-league baseball, Jim was getting 
in from four to five hours a day of golfing workouts. 

There had been a day in St. Louis, just before Hearn 
finally was picked up by the Giants, when Jim was 
called upon to mop up in relief in the late innings of 
the opener of a doubleheader. He finished the game, 
but when manager Eddie Dyer signaled the bullpen 
for Hearn to come in as a reliefer in the late innings of 
the second game, word was sent back to the bench that 
Hearn was not there. As the story, which all now deny, 
was told at the time, Hearn considered the first game 
had completed his day’s work. With that, he went off 
to the golf course. 

Desperate as he was for pitching strength, Durocher, 
like Dyer, could not abide a pitcher who thought more 
of golf than of the game in which he earned his living. 
Leo, however, had no choice but to make the best of 
a sorry situation. “Jim,” he said to Hearn, “I want you 
to forget everything that ever happened to you with 
the Cardinals. You’re with the New York Giants now 
and you must know we need pitching. If you can give 
it to us, you’ll be well paid for it. We didn’t pick you 
up to sit on the bench or work an inning now and then 
in a lost game.” 

“That’s all right with me,” Hearn said. “It’s what 
I want.” 

“But,” said Leo, ‘‘there’s one question I want to ask 
and I want a straight answer. Do you want to be a 
golfer or a pitcher?” 

“T'm a pitcher,’ Hearn said, “but I’ve got to pitch. 
I'll make a living one way or another, but I know 
darned well it’s not going to be in baseball if I’m not 
out there working regularly.” 

“That’s fair enough,” Durocher answered. ‘‘You pitch 
batting practice today for 20 minutes. Freddy Fitzsim- 
mons, Frank Shellenback and Larry Jansen will watch 
you and see what you can do and try and help you.’ 

For three days, Hearn pitched batting practice. 
Whether it had been in Durocher’s mind to give his 
new pitcher a quick start is problematical, but on July 
17, in a game with the Reds, circumstances forced 
Durocher to hand the ball to Hearn. Jansen, Sheldon 
Jones, Dave Koslo, Jack Kramer and Sal Maglie had 
been used up. On July 16, 27 runs had been scored 
against the Giants in a doubleheader. During the pre- 
game meeting the following day at Crosley Field, 
Durocher did not announce his starting pitcher to his 
team, as is his usual habit. But, as the players trooped 
out for batting practice, Durocher passed a new ball to 
Hearn and said: “You're pitching.” 

“Who, me?” Hearn recoiled in obvious surprise. 
Maybe there was fear in his voice, maybe surprise and 
uncertainty. Maybe there was conviction that this was 
the opportunity for which he had been waiting. Any- 
way, Jim went out and beat the Reds, 10-3, on four 
hits. The pitcher who had not gone the route in more 
than a year needed a break to do it, but the Giants 
supplied the help he required. It (——> To pPaGE 59) 


UP 
A big (six-three), impressive figure on the mound, Hearn now 
throws both three-quarter motion and with a direct overhand. 
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TRYOUT CAMP 


If you are one of the 200,000 boys who will be 
gunning for a baseball contract this summer, 


here’s what you can expect to go up against 
By IRV GOODMAN 
All photos by Hugh Broderick 


These Shenandoah Valley youngsters anxiously wait their 
turn at a Phillies? camp. The trial ran for three days. 


is out and the whole summer lies ahead. It may 

mean camp or the beach or a job or ten weeks of 
plain loafing around or—as it does for almost 200,000 
young boys every summer—it may mean the chance to 
try out with a major-league ball club. 

Down from the hills, off the farms and out of the 
cities they come to work out for the big-league scouts 
who set up special camps all over the country. For 
some, trying out will be just a lark; for others, it will 
be nothing more than doing what all the other fellows 
are doing. But for most of the boys, it will be very 


| es is a happy month for American youth. School 


An average turnout is 150 to 300. Here Phillies’ scout 
Cy Morgan numbers the candidates to keep tabs on them, 


With pitchers, it’s speed that counts. Scouts figure a youngster can learn 
control, curve, change-up but “he’s got to be able to make a ball whistle.” 


All scouts like big, strong boys. The little 
fellow must hit a long ball to win a contract. 


Top requirement is speed. The boy who can run a fast time trial will get 
a longer tryout. “You can’t teach a boy to run fast,” most scouts say. 


There are always rewards after a tryout: a good word from the 
i Et scout, some helpful instruction, a lunch of franks, birch beer. 
A veteran bird-dog (above) is big aid to a oe P ; ? 

scout. He’s seen boys play, knows their ability. 


Pebbled infields in most camps make fielding very tough. 


Some lucky ones get an invitation to perform before the brass. “We're getting close.” This is big moment 
Here Giant scout Bob Trocolor runs a tryout in the Polo Grounds, for most boys, means they’ve showed promise. 


serious business. That the immediate reward of 
their efforts—if they are among the lucky few— 
will be a minor-league contract is of small conse- 
quence; what counts is that it is baseball and it 
is a contract. ; 

The tryout camps are simple, efficient opera- 
tions. The major-league clubs are looking’ for 


new personnel for their farm systems, and any 
kid who thinks he can play baseball is welcome 
to show his wares. The scout running the camp 
looks for four things in a boy. 

Listed in their usual order of importance, they 
are: running speed, throwing arm, fielding and 
hitting ability. He works on the principle that 
you can’t teach a boy to run fast or to throw hard. 


John Diaz, a college catcher from Tenafly, New Jersey, 
showed well but was signed by another big-league club. 


It’s important to know how youngsters manage the tough .assign- 
ments, Handling foul in bright sun meant a plus for this boy. 
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Hitting and fielding can be improved. Most scouts like big 
boys, especially in pitchers. One famous scout once said: 
“T don’t even watch the pitchers. I listen to them. If the 
ball whistles when they throw it, I like em.” Small candi- 
dates usually are not given the same marks as the big fel- 
lows. Scouts figure they may miss a good little man every 
once in a while this way, but the percentages are very 
much in their favor, since most good ballplayers are big 
and strong. 

At these camps, where attendance for the average three- 
day session runs from 150 to 300, the boys get a good 
chance to show what they can do. First, they run time- 
trials; the boys with the fastest times get a special “look.” 

. Then they are all sent through a fielding drill. Their arms 
are tested and their natural fielding ability is evaluated. 
Finally, they get to hit the ball. 

On the second day, there is usually a practice game with 

. the scout giving extra consideration to the boys who scored 
best on the first day. Then on the third day, while most of 
the boys continue to play practice games, the scout runs 
those he may be considering through extensive trials. The 
ones who make the grade are either offered a contract (to 
a Class C or D club), or are invited to attend another trv- 
out, this one held in the club’s own park (——> To PAGE 91) 


The slide concerns the scouts more than the play at sec- 
ond. Making the DP ean be taught; sliding is instinct. 


In these tryouts, players have regular game. Initial tests have 
been passed, now it’s overall ability, temperament that count. 


Famous brother battery, Every kid at the tryout 
Claude and Bubber dreams of signing a con- 
(with mitt) Jonnard tract as Bernie Pakula is 
give post-game advice. doing here with Giants. 
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ST ATl ST ' (S TE LL The All-Star classic has produced some 


HE STORY 


great records. Take a look at these! 


By ALLAN ROTH 


THE ALL-STAR GAMES 1933 —1951 


THE RESULTS 


THE LEADING HITTERS AND PITCHERS 


MISCELLANEOUS LEADERS 


AMERICAN NATIONAL || THE HITTERS (At Least 10 Aa) THE HITTERS 
Rie iHt Ne & Hi ls G ‘ THE MOST— 
1933 4g esi 2 8 0 CHARLEY GEHRINGER 6 . Times Selected. J. DiMaggio 13 
1934 9 14 1 7, 8 1 AL SIMMONS Games Played. .J. DiMaggio " 
1935 4 8 ° 1 4 1 BILL HERMAN Ott 11 
1936 3 7 1 4 9 fs) TED WILLIAMS Games Started..J. DiMaggio 9 
1937 8 12 2 3° 33 ° STAN HACK yA) 7.) RAR AAA J. DiMaggio 40 
1938 1 7 4 4 8 o ANDY PAFKO RUGR..s.escuaee< J. DiMaggio 7 
1939 3 6 1 1 nes | BILL TERRY MifS tines eiaces Herman 13 
1940 ° 3 1 4 7 () ERNIE LOMBARDI Home Runs..... Kiner 3 
1941 7 3 5 10 2 ARKY VAUGHAN Musial 3 
1942 3 7 ts) 1 6 1 Williams 3 
1943 5 8 1 3 10 3 Runs Batted In. . Williams 10 
1944 1 6 3 7 12 1 THE PITCHERS (At Least 9 IP) 
Lr Pi JG as a SG . THE PITCHERS 
1946 TZ Tas | Ht J o MEL HARDER 4 0 THE MOST— 
1947 2 9 Sago 1 1 BOB FELLER 5 1 Times Selected. Hubbell 9 
1948 5 o 2 o EWELL BLACKWELL 6 2 Games Pitched. . Blackwell 6 
1949 LSS a sal 8 HAL NEWHOUSER 4 2 Games Started..Gomez 5 
1950 Cm TL VIC RASCHI 3 2 Innings Pitched..Gomez 18 
Usb oy GEE K2 BUR Ao BUCKY WALTERS 5 2 Strikouts....... Feller 13 
TOTALS 84 158 23 64 152 17 LEFTY GOMEZ 5 5 Wolkictstsers7 is Gomex 3 
. DIZZY DEAN 4 3 Lostiascetp pers Cooper 2 
WON 12 WON 6 CARL HUBBELL 5 3 Barvead 2 


rousing success for everyone concerned since its in- 

ception in 1933—everyone, thatis, except the National 
League. Since the first game in 1933, the series has at- 
tracted 737,366 paying customers. The 19th contest, 
which will be held this July 9 at Shibe Park in Phila- 
delphia, will find the National Leaguers trying to close 
a gap that shows them down by six games. However, if 
the senior league trails in games won, it has done well 
as far as individual honors are concerned. 

Take Ewell Blackwell, for instance. The whip-lean 
right-hander of the Cincinnati Reds, whose picture is 
on the opposite page, has spent six full seasons in the 
National League and each year he has been used in the 
big game, the only pitcher in All-Star history to be 
called upon six times. In 13 and two-thirds innings, 
Blackwell has allowed but two runs and eight hits 
and has been unscored-on since his first game in 1946. 
His strikeout total of 12 is second only to Bob Feller’s 
All-Star mark of 13. Feller, incidentally, also has quite 
a record. In 12 and one-third innings in five All-Star 
games, Bob has allowed but one run and five hits. How- 


[= annual major-league All-Star game has been a 


Color photo of Ewell Blackwell by Ozzie Sweet 


ever, the most brilliant overall pitching mark is owned 
by Mel Harder, now a Cleveland coach. Harder, who 
won 233 games for the Indians during his career, 
pitched in four consecutive All-Star games, starting 
with the 1934 contest, and in his 13 innings*on the 
mound, held the National Leaguers scoreless. 

The All-Star pitchers have held the hitters to a 
combined batting average of .248 for the series. But it 
hasn’t been entirely a pitcher’s show. Charlie Geh- 
ringer of the Detroit Tigers hit at a .500 pace in the 
first six games. Another great second-baseman, Billy 
Herman, played in ten consecutive games, 1934 to 1943, 
and hit .433. His hit total of 13 is still high for the com- 
petition. Ted Williams, Stan Musial and Ralph Kiner 
share the home-run spotlight. Each has hit three in 
All-Star competition. Williams has batted .407 in nine 
games and his runs-batted-in total of ten is tops in 
that department. No player in either league can match 
Joe DiMaggio’s feat of being selected 13 times, none 
started as many games as he did, nine, and only Mel 
Oit participated in as many games, 11. This year’s game 
will be a strange one without DiMaggio in uniform. 
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I'VE BEEN THROUGH 


Big-time football, says this ex-Maryland star, is an 


octopus that strangles college life. He 
won a Charlie Keller scholarship and wasn’t 


even allowed to play baseball! 


By 


JOE PETRUZZO 
as told to Al Silverman 


land last fall. I was a junior and I 

was playing for the best college 
football team in the country. We went 
through the schedule undefeated and 
played in the Sugar Bowl in New 
Orleans, Louisiana. Best of all, we beat 
Tennessee, which was supposed to be the No. 1 team 
in the country. We received nice gold watches from the 
Sugar Bowl Committee and $7 a day spending money 
while we were in town. That was the life. But when 
I got back to Maryland after the Christmas holidays, 
things weren’t so rosy. We took semester examinations 
and I didn’t do very well. I failed sociology, history and 
English—and flunked out of school. 

Now I don’t have any regrets about going to Mary- 
land in the first place. That was no mistake. The school 
did everything it could for me. The dean’s office would 
certainly have reinstated me, if possible, but they have 
to go by the rules, too. It was no one’s fault but my 
own for flunking out. 

However, I’m afraid the pressures of big-time foot- 
ball didn’t do me much good. In fact, I know they 
didn’t. I’m dead set against that aspect of the college 
game. I don’t believe college football should be such 
a high-powered business. It’s not good for the in- 
dividual; it’s not good for the school. It just puts too 


ff iene ast ta seemed great at Mary- 


UP 
A three-sport star at Mamaroneck (New York) High School, 
Joe was flooded with offers from schools in the East and South. 
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THE FOOTBALL MILL 


much strain on you—you can’t get away from it. When 
you’re playing for a school that’s piling up a formidable 
record against formidable opponents, all you hear day 
in and day out, as long as you’re in school, is football 
this and football that! If the students and alumni would 
just leave the team alone, during the off-season at least, 
it wouldn’t be so bad. I’m sure the other fellows feel 
the same way I do. : 

When you talk of the pressures in big-time college 
football, one of the things you are referring to is the 
time demanded of a player. You can’t be a national 
football power if you don’t devote a great deal of time 
and energy to it. During the football season at Mary- 
land, you’re at it 14 to 18 hours a week. You play 
Saturday afternoon and Sunday night you. watch 
movies and listen to the coaches point out the mistakes 
you made. Monday night there’s a scouting report. 
Then of course there are the regular 3-5:30 practice 
sessions Monday through Friday. 

As far as I’m concerned, one of the worst aspects, 
if not the worst aspect of big-time football, is spring 
practice. I’m 100 per cent against it. It does nothing 
for the players. It may give the coach a line on next 
year’s team but that’s all it does. It certainly doesn’t 
get the players in shape for games which are still ahout 
five or six months away. (——> TO PAGE 74) 
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bh Si a 
Petruzzo was awarded one of two four-year scholarships to 
Maryland donated by former Yankee star Charlie Keller. 


In his last year at Maryland, 1951, Joe played defensive safety for the undefeated team which beat Tennessee in the Sugar Bowl. 


GOODBYE, 


ONE FOR THE BOO K 


Maybe the picturesque Red Sox slugger has gone to bat in the American League for 


the last time. Whether he comes back or not, you can bet he'll never be forgotten 


By FRANK GRAHAM 


the Marines, with whom he served in the air arm 

from 1943 through 1945, said this meant he proba- 
bly had played his last game. He said it without bitter- 
ness, aware that two years from now, when he might 
be released again, he would be 35 years old. Not un- 
mindful of the sacrifice he was called upon to make— 
among other things the loss of a $100,000 salary this 
year and possibly as much in 1953—he also is aware 
of the responsibility he bears as a reserve officer. 

“IT am no different from the other fellow,” he said. 

Nor is he, of course. If it is a hardship for him, it is 
no less a hardship for thousands of other less pub- 
licized men. For some, the financial sacrifice actually 
is as great; for others, there are just as important 
factors. Not. only has their financial security been dis- 
rupted but their lives as well. It is no easier for them 
to be separated from their families than it is for 
Williams. And Ted knows it and accepts it without 
question and without rancor. 

Does this surprise you? Is this a picture of Ted 
Williams that is at variance with the one you have 
made of him in your mind, conceived out of what you 
have read and heard of him? It could be, for if I 
didn’t know Williams I might believe all the things I 
have read and heard of him, the gist of which is that 
he is hard-headed, swell-headed, ignorant, callous and 
self-centered, that he doesn’t give a damn about any- 
body but Ted Williams—and that goes for Tom Yaw- 
key, Joe Cronin, Lou Boudreau and his teammaies. 

That he can be hard-headed on occasion, I grant 
you. And difficult to understand, sometimes, as the 
other Boston players discovered long ago. But here is 
an appraisal from one who knows him better than any 
one else in baseball—Charlie (Broadway) Wagner, 
now Johnny Murphy’s assistant in the Red Sox farm 
system. When he was a Red Sox pitcher, Wagner was 
Ted’s roommate. 

“Tt makes me burn,” Charlie says, “to hear the way 
some people talk about Ted. If to live with a fellow is 
really to know him, then you must say I know him. I 
have roomed with many other players but never with 
one who was more considerate or more companionable. 
But he doesn’t make friends easily and I suppose it is 
to be expected that some who have barely met him 


{ie WILLIAMS, on being ordered to report back to 


will say, without bothering to think first: 

“ ‘Why, the bum gave me the brush! And what is he 
but an ignorant, conceited stiff?’ 

“He’s neither ignorant nor conceited,” Charlie says. 
“He’s one of the nicest guys I’ve ever known.” 

Basically, Williams is shy, highly sensitive and, at 
times, surprisingly immature. At such times he can be 
boisterously happy ... petulant .. . bleakly despair- 
ing ... furiously angry ... or downright rude, espe- 
cially to strangers. His moods are quick changing. 
Generally, however, he is cheerful and his enthusiasms 
are tremendous. These include baseball, hunting, fish- 
ing and photography. He has also been heard to ex- 
press vague yearnings for a career as a fireman, a 
wrestler or the heavyweight champion of the world. 

That’s one side of him. On the other, although he had 
little formal education—he was not yet 18 when he 
was signed by the San Diego club in 1936—he is an 
avid newspaper and magazine reader and has a lively 
and comprehensive interest in current affairs, with 
emphasis on finance, domestic and foreign politics and, 
since his first hitch in the Marines, aviation. Although 
hunting, fishing and photography are mere diversions 
for him, he gives them the same serious attention he 
gives to the playing of baseball, with the result that 
he is as expert with a gun or a rod and reel as he is 
with a bat, and his camera studies rival those of the 
professionals. 

Because he had an undisciplined and often unhappy 
childhood, he had to come up fighting and clawing, 
reaching the top virtually unaided. There were those 
who said, when he enrolled in the Marines in 19438, that 
he would be constitutionally incapable of adapting 
himself to the military hfe and would be constantly 
embroiled with his superiors. “He'll find out,” these 
people said, “that his tantrums will get him nowhere. 
He'll be washed out for sure.” 

They didn’t know him, of course. They didn’t know 
what a man the guy really is, nor could they guess 
how he would thrill to the excitement of this new 
adventure. He learned to fly so quickly and so well 
that he was selected as an instructor and earned a 
captain’s bars. The men he trained with and flew with, 
the cadets he trained, and his superiors, had nothing 
but the highest praise for him and (——> TO PAGE 77) 
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Wide World 


{ IL. COAN of the Washington Senators is a quiet, shy 
i young man who doesn’t often have much to say 

_ but who is, through no fault of his own, one of the 
most hotly controversial players in the American 
League. Ballyhooed as a sure-shot sensation when he 
first came up to the Senators in 1946, he flopped mis- 
erably by batting an apologetic .209 in 59 games. He 
continued to have his troubles until, in 1950, he sud- 
denly found himself. He promptly followed that up 
with the best season of his career in ’51, But, and this is 
the rub, most baseball people have been disappointed 
by Gil so often in the past that nothing he does these 
days convinces them. Most of them still regard him as 
something of a flop. Which, when you consider his two 
successive .303 batting averages, must make him the 
most successful failure in the big leagues. 

Perhaps the principal reason why Gil is a major- 
league ballplayer today is because he looks so much 
like one. When the evidence was strongest that the 
classy left-fielder was only a bush-league bearcat, his 
boss, Clark Griffith, defended him in this way: “A 
fellow who looks so much like a ballplayer almost has 
to be one. He runs like an Olympic sprinter and his 
stroke at the plate is pretty near classic.’””’ Whereupon 
the venerable president of the Senators, noted as a 
tightwad, mailed Coan a 1950 contract calling for a 
$3,000 increese. This for an outfielder who had batted 
only .218 the previous season. 


Written off as a dismal flop after a bad 
start, this Washington swifty has 
had two straight years over .300 but 


still can’t convince the skeptics 


By 


Francis Stann 


Washington fans are reminded of the old speed- 
ster, George Case, when Coan roars into home. 


Not many weeks before Griffith’s contract arrived 
at the Coan home in Brevard, North Carolina, the good- 
looking young outfielder had talked the situation over 
with his young wife, Dovie. He had told her he con- 
sidered quitting baseball because he didn’t think he 
could make it in the majors. His defeatist attitude 
was understandable. In three seasons with the Sena- 
tors, his batting averages had been .209, .232 and .218. 

As Gil says today, ‘“Dovie was wonderful about it. 
‘It’s up to you,’ she told me. ‘Do whatever you want 
to do. We'll manage.’”’ 

At first, Coan considered returning to his old job 
with the Ecusta Paper Company in Brevard, one of the 
world’s largest manufacturers of cigarette paper. 
“Then I had a bright idea,” Gil relates. “I had just 
enough money to open a service station. It was a 
mistake. In no time at all I not only was broke but 
I’d run up some debts. When everything seemed black- 
est, the mailman brought an envelope with ‘Washing- 
ton American League Baseball Club’ on the front. 
I feared the worst. Instead, it was a good contract for 
1950.” 

Griffith was offering his prize flop a $3,000 raise! 
The dispirited Coans were given a tremendous lift. 
“It was my chance to pay off my debts,’ Gil says. 
“What’s more, it made me ashamed. Here I’d given 
up on myself and Mr. Griffith was boosting my pay 
I reported to spring training camp in Orlando, Florida. 
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The Successful Failure 


to give baseball one more fling. I hoped that at last 
Td get a break.” 

The road to success often takes strange turns. Fail- 
ure as a businessman drove Coan to give baseball a 
final try. Then, at a time when he was only a border- 
line asset to such a weak outfit as the Senators, 
he got his ‘“‘break’’—a fractured skull. It happened on 
June 2, 1950, during one of those deathless struggles 
between the Senators and Browns. Sliding into second 
base, Coan collided with Owen Friend. His head 
struck Friend’s knee and he was taken to the hospital 
with a fractured skull. It was apparently another 
typical case of Coan bad luck. First the unsuccessful 
business venture and then a severe injury. 

But eventually the break did not turn out all bad. 
Six weeks after the accident, Coan reported to Mr. 
Griffith’s office. “How do you feel about playing 
again?” asked the boss. Gil told him he was ready 
any time. He was wan and not quite the streamlined 
six-foot, 180-pounder who had looked so much like 
the ideal ballplayer. He still was suffering from the 
severe headaches which were to plague him for nearly 
another year. 

“Well,” Griffith said, “I’d suggest you wear one of 
those plastic caps when you're batting. We don’t want 
to take any chances.” 

Neither Griffith nor Bucky Harris, who had returned 
in 1950 to begin a third term as manager of the Sena- 
tors, told Coan outright they were taking a second 
precautionary measure. This was to bench Gil against 
left-handed pitchers. But Coan caught on quickly. 
Nevertheless, he played 104 games, and with the help 
of a late-season spurt, became the only .300 hitter on 
the Washington club. He discarded the plastic cap, too. 

Official averages showed that he finished with .303. 
That fall of 1950 there was no talk in the Coan house- 
hold about quitting baseball. Gil and Dovie looked 
forward eagerly to 1951. And, by way of proving his 
.303 was no fluke, Coan hit.for that identical average 
again last year. Once more he was the only Senator 
regular to achieve the .300 class. 

There was one important difference, however. Last 
year’s .303 hitter did it against left-handed as well as 
right-handed pitching. 

Nobody seems to be certain what caused this trans- 
formation in a guy who seemed to be headed right out 
of the majors—and baseball. Coan seems to think that 
Clyde Milan, veteran coach, former manager and the 
finest center-fielder and base-runner Washington ever 
had, helped the most. 

“In my five years with the Senators, I played for 
three different managers,’ Gil says. “The coaching 
personnel turned over, too. Nearly everybody tried 
to help me. It wasn’t anybody’s fault but my own that 
I became confused. Then, when I reported at Grlando 
in the spring of 1950, Bucky said to me, ‘Gil, you’re on 
your own. Hit your own way. If you want any advice, 
we'll try to help you. But you’ve got to ask for it.’ ” 

Eventually, Coan did ask for advice. A standup 
hitter who could drive a long ball, he also took too 
many third strikes. “I was being (——> TO PAGE 76) 
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Coan, described as a “‘picture-book” ballplayer because of his 
ideal size and speed, has been a .300 hitter for two years 
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“Watercycle” can be used anywhere, even in one foot of 
water. Safe, stable. non-sinkable, it costs $247. From 
Selleck Watereycle Co., 84 Howard St., New London, Conn. 


For Little Leaguers: canvas oxford with rubber baseball 
cleats. Snugfit arch, heel cushion give extra support. 
About $5.95. Beacon Falls Footwear, Beacon Falls, Conn. 


WHAT’S NEW IN 


Here is a selection of the most interesting 


Swim fins that “grow with 
the feet.” This soft green 
rubber model is adjustable, 
lightweight. $6.95. Voit 
Rubber Co., 612 5. Flower 
St.. Los Angeles 17, Cal. 


AREAL 
AMEELES 


Take those golf clubs off 
your back. Here’s a cart, 
a bag (14 pockets) and a 
seat all in one. $39.50. 
Lumex, 112-06 101 St.. 
Richmond Hill 19, N. Y. 


Colts ‘“‘Officer’s Model 
Special” has wide hammer 
spur to make cocking 
faster, surer for target 
shooters. $75. From Colt 
Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 


The “Mermaid” is fast, maneuverable. Shown with Evinrude out- 
board, its 60” width makes it safe, seaworthy in rough water. Has 
modern metal deck. From $195. Starcraft Metal Boats, Goshen, Ind. 


Requests for information on any of the items should be nddressed to 
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items found on our monthly tour of top sporting goods stores 


Marlin’s new .35 eal. lever-action car- 
bine is light, fast-hand’ing. $109.95. 
Marlin Firearms, 715 Fifth Ave.. N. Y. C. 


“Stan-the-Man” gloves by 
Rawlings have adjustable 
ball trap. $9.95. Musial’s 
baseball book free with pur- 
chase. Rawlings Co., Lucas 
Ave. at 23rd, St. Louis, Mo. 


These “How To” booklets 
feature film strip photos 
and short descriptive text, 
cover all sports. 50¢ each. 
From A. S. Barnes Co., 
232 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


Jokari, a tennis-like game 
invented in France, is fast. 
simple, exciting, can be 
played anywhere. $5.95. 
From Jokari Corp., 2 Co- 


lumbus Cirele, N. Y. C. 19. 


Skim Boat is a new water thrill. It’s a self-propelled aquaplane with aluminum hull, mahogany trailer and a Martin motor 
with 2 gal. tank capacity. Can do 40 mph, has propeller in front. Can’t sink. Its $438 from Cipollone’s Inc., Radnor, Pa. 


SPORT Magazine. [his is a regular editorial feature in SPORT and no paid advertisements are shown. 
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} The last major-league team 
to win a pennant without a 
20-game piiching winner was: 

(A)... Red Sox 

(B).. . Yankees 

(C)... Dodgers 


2 Only four foreign fighters, 
representing four different 
countries, have held the 
heavyweight champion hip 
in the modern era. Can you 
name at least three of them? 


4 Eddie Stanky, Phil Cav- 
arretta, Tommy Helmes and 
Rogers Hornsby have held 
their present managerial jobs 
less than two seasons. Name 
the manager each replaced. 


4 One of these countries 
has never won the Davis Cup 
in tennis. Which one? 
(A)... .Great Britain 
(B).. . Japan 
(C).. . France 


Is this statement true or 
false? Colgate and Cornell 
Universities are members of 
an informal, eastern athletic 
group, popularly known as 
the Ivy League. 


GUEST CONDUCTOR: Back for a 
return engagement is Bert Parks, 


the energetic master of ceremonies 


for CBS-TV’s “Break the Bank” 


@ I am a former St. Louis 
Cardinal pitcher who, in 
1946, jumped to the Mex- 
ican League. Today I am 
pitching for the NY Giants. I 
am 36 years old, Who am I? 


¥ The 1951 winner of the 
PGA golf championship, held 
at Oakmont, Pa., was: 

(A) Jim Ferrier 

(B).. .Sammy Snead 

(Cc) Ellsworth Vines 


@ Here are the proper first 
names of three umpires. Can 
you substitute the more fa- 
miliar nicknames of each? 
John Conlan, Lynton Bog- 
gess and Douglas Robb. 


® Which of these five light- 
weight champions held the 
title the longest? Lou Am- 
bers, Henry Armstrong, Ben- 
ny Leonard, Tony Canzoneri 
or Bob Montgomery? 


8@ The only outfielder never 

to commit an error in 150 or 

more games in a season was: 
(A)... Dom DiMaggio 
(B)...Terry Moore 
(C).. . Danny Litwhiler 


FOR CORRECT ANSWERS TURN TO PAGE 61 


44 Above; Recently yotedall- 
time New York Yankee sec- 
ond-baseman, he died when 
he was only 41. Know him? 


UP 
82 Below: An Olympic diver 
in °48, she’s also trying for 
a berth this summer. Wife 
of a major-leaguer, she’s? 
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12% The famous Bob Feller fast ball was neyer more effective 
than in 1946 when the Cleveland fireballer shattered Rube 
Waddell’s strikeout record set in the season of 1904. Bob 
fanned: (A) 343, (B) 348 or (C) 304 batters. 


Wide World 
§4 Comiskey Park. Chicago, June 2, 1937. “Although he 


was knocked down in the first round, Joe Louis came back 
strong to win the world’s heavyweight championship by 
Kayoing ------- -------- in the eighth round of their title fight.” 
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What Musial Means to the Cards 


(Continued from page 14) 

ten per cent) and he did not want to be 
the cause of preventing a deserving 
player from getting a pay increase. I 
assured him he was free to act and that 
no matter how high he went with his 
figures, we had every confidence of 
getting the approval of the WSB. 

Stanley paused for a minute and 
then, in that calm, quiet manner of his 
said: “Mr. Saigh, I have been well 
satisfied with my contracts in the past, 
and I think I am going to be satis- 
fied with my 1952 contract. I think 
I will sign my 1952 contract with 
the same terms as 1951—if that is satis- 
factory.” 

It was February 14—and Stanley’s 
contract was one of the nicest Valen- 
tines I have ever received! 

After the ceremonies, Harry Caray, 
the St. Louis sportscaster, nudged me 
and, summing up the club’s good for- 
tune, remarked; ‘You must be a hell- 
uva fine crap-shooter, too.” 


A ball club runs a pretty high risk 
in offering a high-salaried player such 
a blank contract. The major-league 
rule, which prohibits the club from re- 
ducing a player’s salary more than 25 
per cent each year, has inspired many 
to get their salaries up to the highest 
possible figure as quickly as possible as 
a form of insurance against an injury 
or sudden reversal of form. For in- 
stance, a ballplayer who can sign a 
contract of, say, $100,000 per year, is 
assured of a five-year income well over 
$300,000, even if he is forced to take 
the 25 per cent cut each of the follow- 
ing four seasons. There is no risk with 
Musial. 

The club that has a big-money player 
on its roster very often runs into 
grumblings from other players who fail 
to land the pay increases they desire. 
They immediately point to the high- 
priced star and say: “They can’t give 
me my boost because that big so-and-so 
is getting all the money.” 

In my five years with the Cardinals, 
{ can honestly say I haven’t heard one 
of our players make such a disparaging 
crack about Musial. As a matter of 
fact, if questioned, any one of them 
would probably say, “He’s worth every 
nickel he’s getting.” 

I will admit, however, that we do 
handle Musial’s salary outside our 
overall player budget, thereby elimi- 
nating this problem completely. I think 
such a setup is only fair to stars of 
Musial’s earning power and makes for 
freater harmony on the club. 

I have always been very interested in 
the debates which have been carried on 
by baseball people—sportswriters in 
particular—about the so-called draw- 
ing power of the game’s various top- 
ranked stars. I think it is rather 
impossible for a club to determine 
with any worthwhile accuracy the 
value of any one player at the gate. 
Jackie Robinson, of course, would be 
an exception in this case, especially 
during his early seasons with the 
Dodgers. But I have never seen enough 
evidence in any set of figures or fac- 
tors that would clearly indicate any 
one player as the “box-office king.” 

In the Midwest, we don't have the 
brand of hero-worship that exists to 
such a degree in the East, Musial is 
responsible for a large portion of our 
attendance in St. Louis not so much for 
his individual talents, t believe. but be- 


cause he enables the Cardinals to com- 
pete with the best. I think you could 
put Ralph Kiner and Musial in the 
Cardinals’ outfield, and if the team 
didn’t win or become a factor in the 
pennant race, the attendance would be 
very questionable. This condition has 
existed through the years, and prob- 
ably stems from the fact that Cardinal 
fans have become accustomed to sup- 
porting a winning ball club. After all, 
and I mention this without attempting 
to stifle my pride, the Cardinals have 
finished in the second division of the 
National League but three times in 
the last 26 years, and only once in the 
last 12. 

On the road, however, Musial draws 
as an individual—especially in New 
York, where his popularity is tremen- 
dous even though he probably has 
broken many hearts in the Polo 
Grounds and Ebbets Field. This can be 
attributed to the fact, I feel, that Stan- 
ley’s publicity in the East greatly ex- 
ceeds the attention he is given in the 
Midwestern press. This isn’t to imply 
that Musial's skills are taken lightly 
out St. Louis way. On the contrary, I 
think our people look upon Stanley as 
being as much of an institution in St. 
Louis as our fine symphony, our parks 
or our wonderful works of architecture, 
From a club-owner’s standpoint, Mu- 
sial’s presence in the Cardinal lineup 
is, in the terminology of the promotion 
field, assurance of “getting off the nut” 
each year, In other words, with him on 
our side, we feel that we start the 
season virtually guaranteed of meeting 
the expenses of operating the club. 

Considering these factors, I think it 
might be easy to understand my reac- 
tions to the ridiculous rumors and er- 
roneous reports that circulate through 
the nation’s sports pages from time to 
time about a trade of Musial to another 
club. I am either violently angry or 
thoroughly amused, depending on the 
origin or source of the particular fairy 
tale. I can say with complete sincerity 
that there never has been a serious bid 
made for Stanley Musial since I have 
been with the Cardinals—because I 
have never permitted any such inquiry 
to reach that stage. I laugh at the over- 
tures, or stifle them completely with, 
“Where are you going to get a couple 
of million dollars?” 

Frankly. there isn’t a team in base- 
ball that has enough talent to trade for 
Musial. Why, even the Brooklyn Dodg- 
ers, who, I understand from the rum- 
blings from the East, are loaded with 
all-stars at virtually every position, 
could not afford to enter the bidding. 
If I was to consider a deal with Brook- 
lyn for Musial, I would expect to get 
in return its two best outfielders, its 
two most valuable infielders, its first- 
string catcher and a front-line pitcher 
I would take nothing less. 

It is difficult to evaluate a player's 
worth on the trading market—espe- 
cially a player of Musial’s caliber. 
There is no set scale to work with, only 
comparative prices or values of previ- 
ous trades. On June 14, 1950, Branch 
Rickey. who then was directing the 
Dodgers, came to me with a certified 
check for $400,000 and asked me to let 
him have pitcher Howie Pollet. If Mr. 
Rickey, whose judgment and evalua- 
tion of talent is lavishly praised in most 
cuarters, arrived at such a figure for 
Pollet, a good pitcher at that time, but 
evrely no phenomenon, what then mu‘t 
be the value of the incomparable Mu- 


sial? You can figure it out for yourself. 

The important point, I believe, is that 
I know what Musial is worth to the 
Cardinals. He is the very backbone of 
everything we are doing or hope to do. 
In this respect, some sportswriters refer 
to Stanley as the last of a once-mighty 
baseball empire—an organization that 
supposedly has deteriorated to a point 
where it no longer produces big-league 
stars, or adequate material, for that 
matter, Such an appraisal of our St. 
Louis farm system is simply ridiculous. 

I think it has been generally over- 
looked, perhaps as a result of such 
propaganda, that the St. Louis Cardi- 
nals’ organization still is the largest in 
the world. The parent club is getting a 
higher percentage of its players from 
its farm system than any other club in 
the major leagues—and this, of course, 
includes the New York Yankees and the 
Brooklyn Dodgers. Admittedly, the 
farm system is not producing the same 
type of player today. Good players are 
scarce. But this applies to all organiza- 
tions, not only to the Cardinals, 

Musials do not come along every day, 
make no mistake of that. Maybe once 
in a club-owner’s lifetime. But we are 
not getting from the farm system play- 
ers of the class a notch or so below the 
great Musial—the Enos Slaughter type, 
for instance. And this is a serious situ- 
ation. 

Most men today are getting married 
young and find that baseball salaries in 
the minor leagues cannot support their 
obligations. And, of course, many ath- 
letes go to college for football and then 
become pros. 

I think baseball has done a very poor 
public relations job in recent years. 
Too many things have been taken for 
granted and too little has been done to 
strengthen the game’s structure or ex- 
pand its influence. Last Christmas, I 
was startled to receive greeting cards 
from baseball people illustrated with 
photographs of their children wearing 
—not baseball suits—but Hopalong 
Cassidy outfits, no less. Bill Boyd is a 
fine fellow, ’'m sure, and what he rep- 
resents as this character is wholesome 
and American, too. But I think that’s a 
good example of the complacency of 
some of our baseball leaders. 

To remain healthy, baseball cannot 
stand still or rest on its laurels. The 
game must be sold constantly to the 
public, just the same as any other form 
of entertainment or recreation. And, 
above all, the bugaboos in the game’s 
structure must be removed—the weak- 
nesses that cause baseball men to quake 
each time they are challenged by court 
action. I am convinced baseball can 
meet the challenge of any court test 
and emerge with flying colors. 

I will admit, however, that there are 
times when I wonder if there is really 
any cause for great alarm over a sport 
that produces a man like Stanley 
Musial. 


Before I entered the game, I always 
had wondered what the other side of 
Musial was like. I had watched him 
play and I had read about him on the 
sports pages. But I was curious to 
learn what he was like off the playing 
field—how he spoke, what he said, and 
so many other things that run through 
a typical fan’s mind. 

I got my answer in 1947, when the 
late Bob Hannegan and I purchased the 
Cardinals. We had invited the players 
who lived around St. Louis to an in- 
formal get-together and handshake in 
the club offices the day after the deal 
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was closed. I was anxious to meet Mu- 
sial for the reasons outlined above, but 
with the turn of events, my anxiety 
was increased because Stanley was such 
an important part of the Cardinals and 
was to be a key factor in our future 
plans. 

I think I was a little disappointed 
when I first met him. Perhaps I ex- 
pected a swashbuckling character, noisy 
like his loud bat and impressed only 
by his own importance. Maybe I had 
read too many story books. At any 
rate, Musial did not stand apart from 
the other Cardinals in the room. He 
was uniquely shy, soft-spoken, affable 
and intelligent. I was amazed. 

Stanley and I have been good friends 
as well as business associates since that 
day, and I think I have come to know 
and understand him quite well. We 
have many talks during the season 
about the cluib’s problems, since Stan- 
ley is the player-representative for the 
Cardinals. Largely, we discuss things 
like travel conditions, hotel comforts 
and effects of schedule-changes on the 
players. Very often I call upon his ad- 
vice in other matters. Last winter, I 
talked to him about Eddie Stanky be- 
fore I took the matter of hiring Eddie 
as our manager under serious consider- 
ation, Without hesitating, Stanley said 
he thought Stanky would be a splendid 
choice—that he was a terrific fighter 
whose ability was greatly respected by 
the players around the league. I found 
encouragement in Musial’s appraisal. 

Stanley has told me on occasion that 
as long as he can play one inning of 
baseball he wants no part of managing 
a club. He has reasoned it out this 
way: He has been able to win the 
National League batting crown five 
times and compile a lifetime average 
of .357 simply because he has been 
gifted with the ability to relax and be 
loose when he plays. And, he claims, 
he has played under enough managers 
to know that it’s impossible for a big- 
league pilot to relax. 

I think Musial has a fine managerial 
mind, something that cannot be said 
about most of the big stars. Generally, 
they are satisfied to play their own 
game and ignore the overall pattern of 
play. Stanley always has been an un- 
selfish team player and more than 
once I have heard him brush off glow- 
ing tributes to his hitting with: “It 
still takes nine players to win a ball 
game.” 

There is nothing phony about Stan- 
ley’s humility; it is not designed to 
evoke flattery, as most cases of false 
modesty are. It is a genuine reflection 
of the man’s character. He has found 
a way of hitting a baseball safely with 
the greatest consistency of any man of 
his time, but he’l] squirm and become 
visibly embarrassed if you attempt to 
tell him so. He is, indeed, a rare thing 
in a sport that has an over-abundance 
of pampered young men with inflated 
heads. 

It is not unusual for a big-name 
player to concern himself with main- 
taining his batting average or home- 
run production at a certain level, to the 
extent of making this his only purpose 
on the ball field. A good set of aver- 
ages or figures is potent ammunition 
for winter salary talks. But I've never 
heard a player or a manager accuse 
Musial of “protecting his average” or 
“going for the home run.” That's the 
way he plays the game. I think if we 
were to ask him to pitch or catch, he’d 
do it in a minute without a question 
or whimper, He gives you everything 
he has every inch of the way. 


Early last season, when our club was 
thoroughly riddled by the flu bug. 
Stanley gave me a sample of his spirit 
that will linger in my mind and heart 
for years to come. We had lost three 
out of four games in our series with the 
Giants, dropped the first three games 
in Cincinnati and were on the verge of 
losing the fourth to the Reds when we 
suddenly loaded the bases. Musial, who 
had just gotten out of a sick-bed that 
morning, but was too weak to play, sat 
bundled up in his jacket and blankets 
on the bench. Marty Marion was des- 
perate for a hit. He asked Stanley if 
he could swing a bat. Musial said he’d 
try. He went up and hit a home run, 

Public relations is a very important 
part of baseball, and the clubs con- 
stantly call on players to attend ban- 
quets, rallies, benefits and other civic 
functions. Needless to say, Stanley al- 
ways is in heavy demand. And since he 
makes his year-’round home in St. 
Louis, this is a particular hardship on 
him. But I always have been able to 
call on Stanley day or night, for events 
large or small. I recall one night, last 
year, when I called him on short notice 
and asked if he would oblige by speak- 
ing at a banquet that evening for a 
group that was very friendly with our 
club, I got the usual cordial acceptance. 
A few days later, I learned that Stanley 
actually had his bags packed for a trip 
to his hometown, Donora, Pennsylvania, 
when I called. He had to cancel his 
transportation reservations to meet our 
request. 

Such unselfishness on his part has 
won an army of new friends for the 
Cardinals. 

Stanley tells me he feels he has at 
least five or six more good years of 
baseball left, At 31, he is in marvelous 
physical condition—something in which 
he takes tremendous pride. He stays in 
shape the year ‘round, and when spring 
training arrives he merely has to don 
his uniform to be ready to play. This 
factor—the lack of arduous condition- 
ing programs each spring—might even 
extend his anticipated baseball life- 
time, 

In addition to writing a hatful of new 
hitting records, I believe there is every 
likelihood that Musial will reach an all- 
time high in baseball income before he 
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retires from active competition. I am 
not at liberty to reveal the exact terms 
of Stanley’s present contract with the 
Cardinals, but I think I can say that the 
range of $70,000 to $85,000, which has 
been estimated by the press and re- 
hashed by the Celler Committee in 
Congress, is fairly correct. Using these 
hypothetical figures, Stanley stands to 
accumulate considerable wealth with 
another five or six years of top-notch 
play. 

Musial, of course, has had the mis- 
fortune to reach stardom during a 
period unique in the economic history 
of our country, and at least 5() per cent 
of his baseball income probably is eat- 
en up by taxes. When Babe Ruth drew 
his reported $80,000 during the 1930-’31 
seasons, I doubt if he was taxed more 
than $12,000 on that amount—or about 
15 per cent. And, of course, in those 
days the dollar was worth 100 cents. 

Baseball should attempt to work out 
a legal method of spreading Stanley’s 
(and other players’) income over years 
other than their peak productive sea- 
sons. Also I am a very strong advocate 
of a plan of taxation that would give 
ballplayers, or all individuals for that 
matter, whose income fluctuates be- 
tween unusual highs and lows, a fairer 
deal over the span of a career. There 
should be some sort of rebate, I believe, 
for the player, say, at the age of 40, 
who has completed his active baseball 
career and is forced to seek a new job 
or profession at a salary that might be 
only ten per cent of the baseball in- 
come that was so heavily taxed. It’s a 
problem I'd like to see solved. 

I have heard many fantastic stories 
about the manner in which some of 
baseball’s greatest stars have reacted 
to fame and fortune. Sometimes I 
wish I had never listened, for these sad 
tales destroyed more than one boy- 
hood hero for me. I wonder if the sud- 
den skyrocketing to richness and a 
place in the public eye isn’t the acid 
test of a man’s character. 

Stanley Musial, the son of a Polish 
immigrant, grew up in very modest cir- 
cumstances in Donora, Pennsylvania. 
He skyrocketed, too, but in his wake 
he left no carnage—no scandal, no bad 
taste, no bitter controversy. His un- 
tainted personal life, I think, has had a 
tremendous bearing on his success in 
baseball. 

Stanley married his childhood sweet- 
heart, Lillian Musial is a woman of un- 
usual charm who has contributed hand- 
somely to the Musial career. She has 
been a real gold thread running 
through his life. Together, they have 
raised a son and two daughters— 
friendly, well-disciplined children. 
They built their home slowly and 
sensibly, starting out with a small 
apartment and then buying the beauti- 
fully furnished house they now own in 
St. Louis. Stanley and Lillian are see- 
ing to it that their children will have 
all the advantages they missed. Stan- 
ley is devoted to his family, and in such 
a healthy environment I’m sure he finds 
the peace of mind that enables him to 
play his brand of “relaxed baseball.” 

To me, he’s a genuine hero—a fellow 
who sets an example for America’s 
youngsters not only by the magic things 
he does with his bat, but with a thor- 
oughly wholesome personal life as well. 

I plan to be with the St. Louis Cardi- 
nals until I die. And I could have no 
fonder hope than to have Stanley Mu- 
Sial with me through the future years. 

That’s what Musial means to the 
Cardinals—and to me! 


The Mysterious Case of Jim Hearn 


(Continued from page 41) 
was 1-1 for five innings, and in the top 
of the sixth, the Giants got six. It was 
all and more than Hearn needed. 

Jim went on to shut out the Cubs, the 
Pirates and the Phillies. He lost a 3-2 
game to the Braves, but under the im- 
petus of his pitching, the Giants won 
17 of 18. They catapulted from the sec- 
ond division to their 1950 third-place 
finish, Then, last season, with Hearn 
pitching shoulder to shoulder with Sal 
Maglie and Larry Jansen, they com- 
pleted baseball’s little miracle by win- 
ning the pennant in the historic playoff 
against the Dodgers, and it was Hearn 
who hurled the opening victory of that 
three-game series. 

You can’t discuss the new Giants 
without considering the fantastic rise 
of Jim Hearn. Every adjective that has 
been applied to the Giants as a team 
holds as well for Hearn, a pitcher who 
truly went from rags to riches. Jim 
came to the Polo Grounds making 
$7,000. This season, he’s making about 
$22,000. Before 1950 was done, club 
president Horace Stoneham tore up 
Jim’s contract and raised him to $9,000 
under a new one. 

Hearn finished 1950 winning 11 and 
losing four games. His earned-run av- 
erage of 2.49 was the league’s lowest. 
He pitched five shutouts, a one-hitter, 
three four-hitters and four five-hitters. 
He beat the pennant-winning Phillies 
four times. In 37 innings, the Whiz Kids 
could reach him for only two runs. 

Last season he won 17 and lost nine. 
Like his teammates who seemed 
doomed to an also-ran finish because 
of their early 11-game losing streak, 
Hearn could not untrack himself in the 
Opening stages of the campaign. By 
mid-July he had won only seven games 
and had gone the route five times. But 
over the last half of the season, he won 
ten more games. In the Giants’ blazing 
stretch run that wiped out the last rem- 
nants of the Dodgers’ lead, Hearn was 
the winner in six of seven starts in the 
final six weeks. 

It was just before the Giants began 
their move that Wes Westrum, the wily 
Giant backstop who has been so much 
responsible for his team’s effective 
pitching, sat with a group of reporters 
and discussed the Giants’ tribulations. 
“When Hearn gets rolling,” Westrum 
said, “we'll become a tough team to beat 
again. There never was anything wrong 
with Jim that a few wins wouldn’t have 
cured and he showed it last season after 
he joined us. There’s no pitcher got 
more stuff than Jim has and few who 
can throw harder. It’s all a matter of 
winning a few.” 

Those few finally came. Apparently, 
all Hearn needed to become a winning 
pitcher was opportunity, attention, 
guidance and a feeling of belonging. 
The Giants gave him that. In return, 
Jim pave everything he had and a bit 
more. 

With the Cardinals, Hearn was con- 
sidered No. 9 on a pitching staff featur- 
ing left-handers. Dyer had little feeling 
for him. Without saying so outright he 
indicated Hearn did not have the stom- 
ach to pitch for a team in pennant con- 
tention. He said Hearn could only beat 
second-division opposition, and after 
Jim had joined the Giants and whipped 
the hot Phillies, Dyer said Hearn won 
only because there was no pressure on 
him pitching for a team which was go- 
ing nowhere, 

There can be little doubt that Dyer 


Jost out as the Cardinal manager after 
the 1950 season at least in part because 
he discounted Hearn. Later Eddie was 
to say, “Maybe I lost patience too soon 
with Big Jim,” but by that time Eddie 
Was gone and Hearn was well on the 
way toward being recognized as the 
best bargain-basement buy any team 
ever made. 

In Hearn’s history with the Giants 
there is a lesson to be learned by all 
those interested in the development of 
big-league pitching prospects. Obvi- 
ously, the abundant talent Jim has 
shown with the Giants was always 
there. What, then, brought it out under 
Leo Durocher’s guidance? What's be- 
hind the most mysterious pitching 
switch in years? 

“Baseball is a game, but the fellows 
who play it are not automatons,” Hearn 
explained in his soft Atlanta voice. 
“First, a fellow can’t sit on the bench 
most of the time and be expected to do 
his best under competitive game con- 
ditions, Being in there all the time, 
when things are good and when they’re 
bad, gives a fellow a feeling of belong- 
ing. Every man wants recognition. To 
a baseball player, it’s like food and 
drink. He wants to feel as though he’s 
needed. When he gets the feeling he 
isn't, he goes looking for interests 
somewhere else, as I did with golf. The 
less they indicated they needed me at 
St. Louis, the more I wanted to play 
golf. With the Giants, it was different 
right from the very start.” 

Maybe it was necessity that made it 
different. Maybe it was the discerning 
eye of Frank Shellenback, one of base- 
ball’s outstanding pitching coaches, that 
saw the germ of real talent in Jim's 
right arm and brought it out full 
strength. From the first moment of that 
first day when Jim pitched batting 
practice in Pittsburgh, Shellenback set 
about correcting his weaknesses and 
adding to his repertoire. 

Following his first batting practice 
turn, Hearn told Frank that just before 
the Cards had let him go they had al- 


lowed him to remain behind in St. 
Louis to work with the Browns while 
they went on a road trip. Zack Taylor, 
then managing the Brownies, watched 
Hearn throwing. He noted Jim favored 
his fast ball. It was easy to see why, 
The handsome pitcher found it difficult 
to get his curve ball over the plate. He 
was afraid to throw it. The hitters lay 
back, waiting for the fast pitch. They 
knew he would have to throw it in there 
sooner or later. 

“No man can get by just throwing a 
fast ball,” Shellenback told Hearn. “A 
pitcher needs variety, so we've got to 
work on your curve ball and help you 
get it over the plate, You also throw 
completely overhand. It’s a good mo- 
tion, but if we can add a three-quarter 
motion to the overhand, we'll double 
your effectiveness because we'll double 
the number of pitches you'll be able 
to throw,” 

Today, Hearn throws both three- 
quarter and overhand. He has come up 
with a good sinker, a jug curve and a 
hook that breaks out. From the impos- 
ing height of his six-feet-three, the ball 
zooms into the hitters with startling and 
unbalancing speed. Jim now pitches 
with the conviction of a man who dares 
the hitters to get a piece of the ball. He 
has convinced himself he is the equal 
if not the superior of any man he must 
face. Broken down to its simplest in- 
gredients, this, of course, spells confi- 
dence and there is no trick in any 
pitcher’s repertory which carries more 
wae than a man’s own faith in him- 
self. 

What this has meant to the Giants 
has become a part of the most exciting 
chapter in baseball’s history. But some 
of it has never been recorded. How Jim 
whipped the Dodgers in the opener of 
the 1951 playoff on five hits is no longer 
news. The pitcher of whom Eddie Dyer 
said he could not win under pressure 
and could win only from second-divi- 
sion opposition was whacked for a 
home run by Andy Pafko in the second 
inning. But he held on to his stuff and 
his faith and came up with four final 
hitless innings. 

When the game was done and the 
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In size and audience, big Al 
Helfer leads all the rest. 


L HELFER, the six-foot, four-inch, 250-pound ex-football player who “chins and 

jaws” (talks) to about 50 million basebail fans every day, is the biggest sports- 
easter in the country—and it’s no wonder. The postman in Hartsdale, New York, 
brings a daily haul to Helfer’s door that includes apples from Yakima, Washing- 
ton, cheese from Tilamook, Oregon, yams from Opelousas, Louisiana, smoked 
turkeys from the Ozarks, and strawberries from Provo, Utah—all sent by some of 
the millions of fans who hear his Mutual network “Game of the Day” baseball 
broadcasts and the additional millions who listen to his “Game of the Week” foot- 
ball broadcasts. Current radio ratings estimate that 50 million people listen daily 
to his baseball play-by-plays. 

Big Al (he has to have his clothes made to order) started his daily coast-to-coast 
broadeasts over Mutual's 325 stations three years ago—and he’s been making radio 
history ever since. Pennsylvania-born Al was honored with a “Day” by a Virginia 
town recently and was made honorary mayor, honorary fire chief, honorary chief 
of police, honorary commissioner of the county and was given eight and one-half 
acres of land. A giant-size Christmas tree was once erected in the lobby of a 
South Carolina hotel—in 80-degree heat—in his honor. A Texan offered to build 
him a house, and another sent kim a Stetson with the offer to “come down and 
we'll give you the horses to go with it.” Listeners are good to Al and he is alw ays 
working to give them what they want. A veteran broadcaster with a warm, witty, 
back-porch style of commentating, he travels 150,000 miles a season, more than 
six times the cireomference of the earth, flying daily from city to city, in order 
to broadcast to his listeners the top game of the day. It is not unusual for him 
to cover games in seven different ball parks in a single week. Yet to Al. his is 
a dream job. He has a winning team every day. He has no affiliations with any 
ball clubs, he gets to know all of them—but he never lives and dies with-the boys 
on the field. “I like to see good baseball and good football,” he says, “and I get 
a tremendous wallop out of telling people about it. I’m not interested in who 
wins, and I try to give a guy credit when he deserves it.” 

A fellow really has to love his work to stick with it the way Al does. During 
the year he counts himself Incky if he gets to spend two days a week at home. 
His wife, Ramona, was a famous pianist with Paul Whiteman for many years. 
She and their six-year-old daughter Mona maintain the family household in the 
suburbs of New York City and make it a pleasant place for Al to get back to. 

Before becoming an announcer, Helfer played football for Washington and 
Jefferson College in Pennsylvania and lettered in basketball and boxing. After 
graduation he played semi-pro baseball well enough to be offered a contract by 
the Philadelphia Athletics. But, as Al tells it, he watched some of the Athletics’ 
games and got a good closeup of first-baseman Jimmy Foxx. First-baseman Helfer 
tabulated his skills against those of the great Double-X and wound up in a radio 
booth. He has been there now for 21 years. He was the first sports announcer to 
be heard daily on a major-league coast-to-coast hookup; he believes he is the oniy 
man ever to have done five major sportseasts in one year—a bowl game, All-Star 
football, All-Star baseball, World Series and the Army-Navy game—all done last 
year. When Al was working with Red Barber in Brooklyn in 1939, they described 
the first major-league game on television—a Cardinal-Dodger game. 

Helfer’s radio career was interrupted for five years’ wartime service in the navy. 
He was seriously wounded in 1943 when a dive-bomber crashed into his ship (he 
was C.O. on a destroyer). During the long months of recuperating from the broken 
back he suffered, Al spent many hours listening to the radio, studying the many 
announcing styles and learning from it that effective broadcasters talk with their 
listeners, not at them. Like everyone else in the business, he has definite 
ideas about how a game should be described. Never presenting the game as a 
life-and-death struggle, Helfer prefers to mix his facts and figures with a little 
humor. He finds that when he keeps interest up and statistics down, his listeners 
get more out of it. The big guy, who eats Vitamin B pills to keep his nerves in 
shape, must know what he’s talking about when he says, “sugarcoating the statistics 
may be resented by the dyed-in-the-wool fan who eats and sleeps percentages, but 
these people are in the minority and reporting should not be keyed to their tastes.” 

This formula works—at least it does for baseball’s biggest broadcaster. 
—Lesvit Ferker 


Giants were celebrating in their locker 
room, Jim walked over to Durocher. 

“Who're you going with tomorrow. 
Leo?” Hearn asked. 

“I don’t know for sure yet,” Duro- 
cher answered. “I got to think on it.” 

“T know the last week’s gummed up 
the pitching,” Hearn said. “If you want 
to give the fellows another day of rest 
and you’re willing to take another 
chance on me, I’m ready to try to make 
it again tomorrow.” 

“Thanks, Jim,” Durocher said, “but 
it could hurt you too much for later on. 
We'll make out, and when we do, we'll 
need you just as much against the 
Yankees.” 

That’s the way it turned out. Hearn 
hurled the third Series game and shut 
out the Yankees for seven innings. The 
Giants were ahead, 6-0, at that point 
when Jim wavered slightly and Leo 
beckoned Sheldon Jones from the bull- 
pen. But three days later Hearn again 
was pulling on Leo’s sleeve. He volun- 
teered to pitch the sixth Series game. 
Again Leo turned him down, but only 
because Dave Koslo, who had whipped 
the Yankees, 5-1, in the opener was 
available, 

When the series was over and the 
Giants had lost, Durocher said: “May- 
be we didn’t win, but we fooled them 
all. Who expected us to come this far? 
When everybody else had given us up 
as dead ducks way back in June, who 
had the faith that we could still take it 
all. Me? I don’t count, 

“They did,” Leo said, sweeping his 
arm over the room where his defeated 
and forlorn team sat. “They believed 
in themselves. They put the whip to 
themselves. Stanky, Dark, Monte, 
Whitey, Willie, Sal, Larry and Jim— 
all of them.” 

As Leo mentioned each name the 
man’s head stirred. Hearn arose and 
approached the manager. Sadly, he 
said, “We let you down, Leo. We know 
how much you wanted to take it all,” 
Then he walked away and went into the 
shower. 

“See what I mean?” Leo asked the 
newspapermen around him, “That’s the 
kind of spirit that did it. He thinks I 
helped make a pitcher out of him. Hell, 
he helped make me. There isn’t a nicer 
guy or a more polite one on the whole 
club, but there isn’t one who wants to 
win any more either.” 

I waited for Hearn to finish dressing 
to tell him what his manager had said. 
The clubhouse had almost emptied by 
then becasue Jim took his time putting 
on his clothes. Tall and handsome, he 
stood before the mirror meticulously 
adjusting his tie. His gray flannel suit 
was neatly pressed and hung from his 
broad shoulders with a trimness that 
advertised its custom tailoring. There 
was vanity in Hearn’s movements and 
pride in his own reflection in the mir- 
ror. He smoothed the lines and lapels 
of his jacket and was ready to go out to 
meet his pretty wife, who was Miss 
Atlanta of 1945. It struck me then, as it 
had so many times before when I had 
seen these two walking hand in hand 
after a ball game, what a handsome cou- 
ple they make. 

Hearn turned to me. “Well,” he said, 
“another year.” 

“Not a bad one for you either,” I 
said. 

“The last two,” Hearn replied, “have 
been wonderful. It’s good to have the 
season over, but I hate to walk out of 
this room knowing that I won’t be back 
for six months. I kind of feel I belong 
here. It’s a nice feeling, belonging.” 


Mighty Mite of the A’s 


(Continued from page 26) 
fool on the trip and had an average 
of over .500. He really put on a show!” 

Shantz originally started out as an 
outfielder and this, perhaps, explains 
why he can do many things well. He 
is a swift runner and rates as one of 
the best hitting pitchers in the league. 
His defensive play really sparkles. 
There is no finer fielding pitcher in 
baseball. He pounces on and retrieves 
ground balls with the alertness and 
mobility of a shortstop. He was in- 
volved in seven double plays last year. 
The venerable Connie Mack said of 
him: “I’ve seen a lot of fellows who 
could go and get that ball, but Shantz 
stands out as one of the greatest field- 
ing pitchers I've ever come across.” 

Most American League hitters admit 
Shantz is a tantalizing problem in his 
present form but evidently the worst 
for them is yet to come. Most experts 
feel the 26-year-old pitcher is just 
itarting to hit his stride and when he 
g-t- in high gear there is no telling 
how far he will go. Manager Jimmie 
Dykes, who is Bobby’s boss and biggest 
booster, sees a great future for him: 
*T don't like to make predictions about 
anything, because I almost always put 
the whammy Sign on it,” he says, “but 
Shantz is going to be good, make no 
mistake about that. He’s getting better 
every time he goes out there. Actually, 
all he ever needed was experience. His 
control never was a problem and he’s 
always had*pretty good stuff. But he 
used to get a little fidgety and was 
inclined to work too fast. He’s acquiring 
more poise now that we've been able 
to slow him down a little. 

“Chief Bender, our bullpen coach, 
has worked with Bobby a lot along this 
line, and we've always given our catch- 
ers instructions to put the brakes on 
him whenever he forgets to watch his 
pace. I think Sam Zoldak has helped 
him, too, Sam’s a pretty crafty fellow 
and I noticed Shantz watching him 
carefully all last season. Yeh, Bobby’s 
a good boy. He’s going to be all right.” 

Shantz’ lack of experience stems 
from his amazing jump from the sand- 
lots of Philadelphia to the big leagues 
with only one stop en route. Such a 
step is rare enough in baseball but 
when you take a second look at this 
scale-model pitcher who also had to 
overcome the physical handicaps his 
size presented, it is downright amazing. 

Bobby was destined—and determined 
—to be a ballplayer. His father, Wil- 
mer Shantz, now a draftsman in Phila- 
delphia, played a lot of third base in 
the Eastern Pennsylvania Semi-Pro 
League some 30 years ago. Young 
Shantz followed his father’s footsteps— 
and right in the same league. 

Born in Pottstown, Pennsylvania, 
September 26, 1925, and christened 
Robert Clayton Shantz, Bobby started 
playing ball when he was ten years 
old. He got in the habit of doing things 
in a big way at an early age. He played 
with two teams, the St. James Lutheran 
Church in the Sunday School League 
and an informal club made up of boys 
from the Lower Pottsgrove Township 
School. 

He played the outfield on Pottstown 
High School’s varsity for three years, 
batting “around .270,” and it was at 
this point that the baseball bug really 
got hold of him. “I was interested in 
all sports at the time, just like most 
other kids,” Shantz explains. “As a 
matter of fact, I was a diver on the 
varsity swimming team for three years 


and even picked up a third-place medal 
in a school championship meet at the 
University of Pennsylvania one year, 
Swimming and divirig were great fun 
—and swimming is still one of my 
favorite sports—but I had my heart 
set on playing baseball. 

*“T wanted to be a big-leaguer, of 
course. What kid doesn’t? But being 
just a little guy, I thought I didn’t have 
much of a chance, I was a pretty good 
outfielder, had a fairly strong arm and 
could hit a little. But so could a lot 
of other kids, and some of them could 
do these things much better than I.” 

Bobby didn’t get in much _ baseball 
after he graduated from Pottstown 
High in June, 1943. With the war on, 
he took a job as a counterman in the 
cafeteria of the Jacobs Aircraft Com- 
pany and stayed there until his family 
moved to Philadelphia the following 
year. Then he went into the service, 
Shantz’ hitch with the Army, which in- 
cluded service in the Tank Corps and 
the Infantry, proved to be the turning 
point of his baseball career. It sounds 
odd but it’s true. Bobby was a mortar 
gunner with the 86th Infantry Division 
in the Philippine Islands—where he 
spent 14 months—when a division base- 
ball team was formed. And Corporal 
Robert Shantz, the ex-center-fielder of 
Pottstown High, was reclassified as a 
pitcher, 

“T used to fool around throwing some 
pitches to my brother, Bill, who’s a 
catcher with Lincoln in the Western 
League, but I had never pitched a game 
before,” Bobby points out, trying to 
explain the sudden switch, “I suppose 
it boiled down to this: I was a natural 
left-hander and could throw harder 
than anyone else. So I was their pitch- 


Bobby liked the idea, too, and he ex- 
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1. The Dodgers, when they won the 
pennant in 1949, had no 20-game 
winner. 

. Bob Fitzsimmons, England; Tom- 
my Burns, Canada; Max Schmel- 
ing, Germany; Primo Carnera, 
Italy, 

3. Stanky replaced Marty Marion, 
Phil Cavyarretia replaced Frankie 
Frisch, Holmes replaced Billy 
Southworth and Hornsby  suc- 
eeeded Zack Taylor. 

Japan. 

. False. 


Cornell, but not Colgate, 
belongs to the Ivy League. 


. Max Lanier. 


Sammy Snead. 
John Jocko Conlan, Lynton Dusty 
Boggess. Douglas Scotty Robb. 
Benny Leonard won the title May 
28, 1917, and retired undefeated, 
January 15, 1925, a reign of seven 
years, seven and a half months. 
Danny Litwhiler, with the Phila- 
delphia Phils in 1942, 

. Tony Lazzeri. 
Zoe Ann Jensen. 
348. Waddell’s old mark was 343. 
Jimmy Braddock. 


perimented with deliveries, mostly 
hooks and change-ups. When he was 
discharged from the service in Novem- 
ber, 1946, he went to work for the 
Disston Saw Works in Philadelphia as 
a hand-saw glazer, but he also found 
time to do a little more work on his 
pitching. He played three times a week 
for the Holmesburg Ramblers, a local 
sandlot team, pitching some games and 
playing the outfield in others. 

When he was picked up during the 
summer of 1947 by a team known as 
the Sonderton “His Nibs” of the afore- 
mentioned Eastern Pennsylvania Semi- 
Pro League, his experiment started to 
pay dividends. He was paid ten dollars 
a game whether he pitched or not, and 
since the club played three games each 
week-end, this was like stfimbling over 
a small cache of gold. 

“By the time I landed with the Son- 
derton club, I was starting to look a 
little bit like a pitcher,” Bobby says. 
“T guess I was lucky to have pretty 
good control from the start, because 
I didn’t find it much of a problem 
and I was able to work on other things. 
I tried to learn a little bit more each 
time I went out there.” 

Shantz was a mild sensation with 
Sonderton, and by the end of the 
season he had an 8-1 record and had 
had his name in the local newspapers 
fairly often. Prowling — big-league 
scouts—the same fellows Bobby once 
thought would pass him by because of 
his size—came calling. gents from 
the Detroit Tigers and the St. Louis 
Browns talked to him at various times. 
But since both wanted to ship him off 
to a Class D league, Bobby turned them 
down. The semi-pro league in which he 
was playing was considered the equiv- 
alent of a Class B league, and Bobby 
figured if he could win fairly easily 
with Sonderton, there wasn’t much 
sense in signing up to pitch in D ball. 

That winter, Harry O’Donnell, a 
scout for the Philadelphia Athletics, 
who lived just a few blocks from the 
Shantz home and who had seen the 
little guy pitch during the summer, 
dropped in for a chat with Bobby. At 
the end of the talk, Shantz signed a 
contract to play with the Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, club of the Western League— 
a Class A cirecuit—for $300 per month. 

Embarking on a career in organized 
baseball at an age close to 23 is a long- 
shot gamble, There was no bonus for 
Shantz and he knew he would haye to 
produce in a big hurry if he were to 
make the grade. But at least he had 
the consolation of starting out in an 
A league—three steps away from the 
majors. 

Bobby didn’t waste time, He re- 
ported to the Lincoln club’s spring 
training camp at Federalsburg, Mary- 
land, in 1948 and immediately made the 
team as a starting pitcher. His 18-7 
record that year ranked second in the 
Western League, as did his ERA of 2.82. 
It earned him an invitation to the Ath- 
letics’ training camp at West Palm 
Beach, Florida, in 1949. 

“T think I was pretty lucky to have 
a former big-league pitcher like Jimmy 
Deshong as my manager at Lincoln,” 
says Bobby. “He was a big help. He 
taught me how to move around on the 
rubber to correct my control and 
steered me in the right direction on a 
flock of other things, too. Frankly, I 
didn’t think I would stick with the A’s 
in the spring of 49. I made the club 
in spring training, but I really expected 
to be farmed out by opening day.” 

Shantz stayed with the A’s for most 
of the first month of the season, then 
he was shipped off to Buffalo in the 
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International League for further 
schooling under the watchful eyes of 
manager Paul Richards. But this 
planned education under Richards was 
reduced to a brief hail and farewell, 
for no sooner had Bobby arrived in 
Buffalo than he was recalled by Connie 
Mack, 

“T'll never forget that day,” Shantz 
says. “I just walked into the ball park 
and went in to report to Richards. But 
before I could say anything, he told me 
I was to turn around and meet the A’s 
at Detroit just as fast as I could. Two 
pitchers, Phil Marchildon and Dick 
Fowler, had suddenly come down with 
sore arms, and Mr. Mack needed some 
help in a hurry.” 

Bobby joined the club the following 
day in Detroit and was told he might 
be used for some relief work until the 
pitching rotation straightened out and 
Fowler and Marchildon got their arms 
back in working order. The next after- 
noon, May 6—a date Bobby will never 
forget—the new rookie gave himself 
a good workout shagging flies in the 
outfield during practice. At game time, 
not being advised of any plans for him, 
he settled down in the dugout to watch 
the action. 

But the game was barely under way 
when, to his amazement, Shantz was 
told to hustle down to the bullpen to 
warm up. In the third inning, he was 
waved in to relieve Carl Scheib. Per- 
haps it was his awareness of time—the 
necessity of pouncing on every oppor- 
tunity to move ahead, or maybe it was 
just the same blazing determination 
that has marked his whole career since 
his days at Pottstown High. Whatever 
the moving force, few players jhave 
oe more auspicious bows than Bobby 

id. 


He set down the Tigers for nine 
straight innings without a hit or run. 
Finally, in the 13th inning, he gave up 
two hits and a run, but the A’s won, 

Bobby’s blue eyes twinkle a little 
when he adds: “And I’ve been with 
the club ever since.” 

For the rest of the 1949 season, and 
through 1950, Shantz didn’t set the 
league afire. His record for 49 was 6-8 
and he had an ERA of 3.40. He won 
eight, lost 14 the next year. During 
this time, he was putting together the 
little bag of tricks with which he now 
torments American League batters. 
Last year, when he was selected for 
the All-Star game, his development 
seemed just about completed. 

Bobby’s size, of course is the subject 
of a lot of good-natured ribbing by the 
players. Most of his Philadelphia 
teammates call him “Jumbo,” but oth- 
ers have started to make cracks about 
his straight, blond hair, which is be- 
ginning to thin-out in spots, 

The most embarrassing incident of 
Shantz’ career took place at Cleveland’s 
Municipal Stadium, when Bobby first 
came up to the majors. He went out 
to the ball park at the usual hour to 
get ready for the day’s game, but when 
he started through the players’ en- 
trance he was pounced on by the 
gatekeeper, 

“Where do you think you're going?” 
the attendant demanded. 

Shantz identified himself but this 
only drew a hearty laugh from the 
guard. “Ballplayer my eye!” he howled. 
“You’re too small to be a ballplayer!” 

Realizing the hopelessness of his case, 
Bobby had to stand around and wait 
for one of the other players to come 
along and rescue him, Sam Chap- 
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“We promise you won't catch him stealing candy again. Won't you let him go 
this time, Mr. Bromley? He’s our star pitcher, Honest, Mr. Bromley . . .” 


man finally got him in. 

“Since that day,” Bobby says, “I’ve 
always gone to the ball park with an- 
other player—just to be safe. 

“I never have any aches or pains to 
speak of,” Bobby says, “and the only 
injury I ever got in sports was as a 
diver—of all things. I cracked my 
head on the springboard one time and 
had to have three stitches put in it.” 

Unlike most players, Shantz isn't 
bothered with a weight problem—at 
least not with excess poundage. He 
tries to keep as much bulk on his frame 
as possible. “I like to stay around 145, 
but that’s not always easy to do,” he 
explains, “since I don’t have too much 
of an appetite. Sometimes I drop 
down considerably. Last season, after 
I beat the Tigers, 1-0, in a tough game 
on a hot August day, I dipped all the 
way down to 138, That’s pretty light, 
though, even for me, I like steaks and 
fried chicken and drink lots of milk 
and cokes, but I’m really not much of 
an eater. Even during the off-season, 
when the lack of definite routine per- 
mits it, I find it difficult to eat three 
meals a day.” 

For relaxation, Shantz likes to fish 
and swim, but he admits he doesn’t get 
in much of either during the season, 
Like most ballplayers, he is a steady 
patron of the movies and is usually 
twice as happy when he can find a 
double-feature of “westerns.” 

In addition to picking up assorted 
pitching skills during his stay in Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, Bobby also acquired 
a wife—the former Shirley Vogel. a 
graduate of the University of Nebraska. 
“T met Shirley at a swimming pool— 
Capital Beach, near Lincoln,” Shantz 
recalls. “I suppose if it was up to me, 
I never would have gotten to know her. 
Another ballplayer from Pennsylvania, 
Jim Vojesik, introduced us, and I guess 
we got plane prety well. Anyhow, a 
year and a half later, on January 20, 
1950, we were married at Lincoln and 
we've been real happy ever since. 

“Shirley didn’t know anything about 
baseball when I met her. As a matter of 
fact, she had never even seen a game. 
But she likes it now and knows a 
good bit about what goes on out there.” 

During the season, Shirley and Bobby 
rent an apartment in Philadelphia, 
usually not. too far from his parents’ 
home. In the fall, they pile into their 
Oldsmobile and head for Nebraska, 
where they spend the off-season. No 
decision has been reached as to where 
they will eventually settle down. 

Bobby is a mild-mannered, soft- 
spoken fellow who usually doesn’t have 
too much to say. But in the heat of a 
tight ball game, he sometimes displays 
signs of very definite Pennsylvania 
Dutch temper. He is regarded by his 
teammates and ovponents alike as a 
fierce, hard-working competitor and 
fe vee of the best-liked players on his 
club. 

Alex Kellner claims he holds one 
victory over Shantz that can’t be found 
in any record book. “We used to have 
a difference of opinion about what kind 
of music we should listen to on the 
hotel radio,” Alex, a Tucson, Arizona, 
product says. “But I think I’ve finally 
convinced him of the true beauty of 
good western cowboy music. Now we 
listen to those fine old tunes until we 
go off to sleép and we don’t even bother 
turning the radio off.” 

Bobby’s ambition in baseball is a 
common one. “I’d just like to win 20 
games,” he says. 

Who wants to bet he won’t make it 
—soon? 
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Big-Leaguer in the Army 


(Continued from page 17) 
baseball career. They may surprise you. 

At the time of my visit, he had not 
yet turned out for the 1952 team at Fort 
Monmouth, although later in the spring 
he did decide to play. He pitched 
through the first part of the seaso.1 last 
year but guit the team in early Au- 
gust. His reason was simple. “My wife 
came down and we moved into the 
apartment, She didn’t like the idea 
of my staying out four and five nights 
a week for ball games,” Whitey ex- 
plained. “The games are all at night 
except for Sundays. Do you know 
Mule Haas? Well, he’s the coach and 
he likes his players to be there for all 
the games.” 

The Fort Monmouth Signaleers, as 
they are called, played 62 games last 
summer, mostly against other camps, 
fast semi-pro outfits like Prudential 
Life and the Bushwicks, and a few col- 
lege teams. Ford, I was told, won six 
games and lost two. One of the losses 
came as the result of an unearned run 
during a three-inning appearance. He 
lost to the Bushwicks and then beat 
them, 4-0, at Dexter Park in Brooklyn. 

“Did you bear down against the Army 
teams like you did with the Yankees?” 
I asked him. 

“Tt threw hard, but I didn’t try for 
the corners very much,” he replied. “I 
threw it across. I could afford to fool 
around with my change-up. No, 
didn’t try any new stuff, My best pitch 
is still the curve.” While he spoke, a 
soldier, who had come in alone, picked 
out a melody with one hand on the 
piano at the far end of the room. He 
played softly and aimlessly. Otherwise, 
the place was deserted. If Whitey felt 
conspicuous sitting there during duty 
hours, he didn’t show it. 

“T can tell you one funny thing that 
happened to me on the team,” he con- 
tinued. “It was in a game with Sing 
Sing Prison—at Sing Sing. Their lead- 
off man, a catcher, hit the first pitch I 
threw right over the left-field wall. 
Yea, right out of the place. A few in- 
nings later I came to bat and _ the 
catcher said to me, ‘Thanks, Whitey, 
for letting me hit that one over the 
fence.’ He was serious! We won, some- 
thing like 16-3.” 

After leaving the Signaleers, Whitey 
played for his company softball and 
baseball teams. The games, all twi- 
light affairs, are usually over by 7:30. 
He played first base on both teams and 
had a lot of fun. His company mopped 
up all opposition and won the post 
championship. 

Because ballplayers on the Fort Mon- 
mouth teams are granted no special 
privileges and, unlike at many camps, 
are not excused from regular duty for 
practice or to rest up for a game, 
Whitey was not pressured into playing. 
Baseball is an extra-curricular activity 
on the post. 

Regular duty hours for Whitey usu- 
ally run from 8 a.m. until 4:30 p.m., 
or 0800 hours to 1630 hours by Army 
clocks. He gets an hour off for lunch. 
On a typical workday, Whitey leaves 
the apartment at Monmouth Beach 
around 7:10 in his car, which, inci- 
dentally, he ordered FOB Detroit when 
he was pitching for Kansas City in 1950 
and picked up while he was with the 
Yankees on a western trip. He arrives 
at the post, wearing fatigues, in time 
for ‘police call” at 7:30. The men who 
live in the barracks have been routed 
out of bed by a 6:30 reveille. Police 


call is an ancient Army institution de- 
signed to keep government property 
free of cigarette butts, chewing-gum 
wrappers and other debris and to give 
the troops early-morning exercise. By 
8:00, he is off on the day’s assignment 
which is apt to consist of driving a top- 
grade non-com or junior officer on a 
tour of the various radar installations 
on the post. Sometimes, Whitey works 
on the equipment himself. He eats with 
his company at noon, his only meal on 
the post. Every afternoon at 4:30 he 
stands a recali formation and, occa- 
sionally, he is there for retreat, which 
follows. He is usually on his way back 
to Monmouth Beach by five o’clock. 

By Army standards, it is a simple, 
easy routine, not unlike that of an 
average workingman or white-collar 
worker. Whitey catches 24-hour guard 
duty or KP every other week-end, On 
Saturday, he stands inspection in the 
company area and then attends a TIP 
session (Troop Information Program) 
until 11:30. Because he lives off the 
post, he has neither bunk nor foot- 
locker to look after. His chief respon- 
sibilities are his uniform and carbine. 
At home, Whitey keeps two sets of 
OD’s, three khaki (or suntan) uniforms 
and three sets of fatigues. Whenever 
possible (or most of the time), he wears 
civilian clothes away from the post. 

In the spring and summer the Ford 
apartment at Monmouth Beach is a 
nice place to be located. Before Sally 
Ann was born, he and Joan were able 
to go to the beach, a block and a half 
away, whenever the mood struck them. 
They occasionally fished for flounder 
or sea bass off the pier at nearby Long 
Branch, The popular GI expression, 
“He never had it so good,” would 
appear to fit Whitey Ford—except 
everyone knows he had it much better 
before. 

Like all Pfe’s, Whitey is not getting 
wealthy in the Army. His base pay is 
$95.55. He will get a raise of $22.05 
when he makes corporal. His wife re- 
ceives an allotment of $85, $40 of which 
comes out of his pay envelope. He gets 
an additional $22 for the baby. (When 
Sally Ann was born at the post hospi- 
tal, the Army took care of all expenses 
except $9.75 for meals and diaper serv- 
ice.) His monthly income totals $162,55, 
which doesn’t stretch very far. Ninety 
dollars of it goes for rent. 

“T never made less than $300 a month 
in baseball,” he said. “That’s what I 


got at Butler my first year when I was 
down on option from Binghamton. Yes, 
the Yankees gave me a $7,000 bonus. 
Tye gotten rid of most of that. I was 
earning $550 at Kansas City for the two 
and a half months IT was there in 1950, 
and my three months’ Yankee pay was 
just about $3,000.” Whitey also got a 
full winner’s share of World Series 
money, which came to $5,737.95. He 
took quite a pay cut when he went 
into the Army. 

Whitey found a way to pick up some 
extra change last fall by taking a 17- 
day furlough and barnstorming with 
Gil Hodges’ team through the South 
and Southwest playing against an all- 
Negro outfit headed by Roy Campa- 
nella, Although the tour ran into some 
typical barnstorming problems, includ- 
ing foul weather, Whitey enjoyed the 
chance to be with big-league ball- 
players again and to exercise his throw- 
ing arm. “I really began to feel good 
after I had pitched a couple of times,” 
he said. : 

We moved into the cafeteria, which 
occupies one wing of the Service Club, 
for some coffee and more talk about 
baseball and his future plans, There 
were a number of civilian workers, 
most of them girls, and a half-dozen 
soldiers seated at the tables, taking a 
mid-afternoon break. A sign, which 
also decorated the PX I had visited 
earlier, said in bold lettering: FEL- 
LOWS—PLEASE HAVE A HEART— 
PUT ALL REFUSE IN THE GI CAN. 
Scrawled in a faint pencil at the bot- 
tom was the ubiquitous World War II 
message: “Kilroy was here.” 2 

Whitey has lived baseball all his 
life and now that he is away from the 
game, he enjoys talking about it even 
more. As a youngster in Long Island 
City, he switched schools and went to 
Manhattan High School of Aviation at 
63rd Street and Second Avenue in 
New York City because it had a ball 
team and his neighborhood school did 
not. He played first base and Jater 
pitched for the 34th Avenue Boys Club 
(from Astoria, Queens) when they won 
the city sandlot championship tourna- 
ment sponsored by the New York 
Journal-American. Whitey pitched a 
1-0 shutout in the final and was im- 
mediately pursued by scouts from the 
Giants, Yankees and Dodgers. The 
Giants mentioned a sum but the Yank- 
ees offered more, “The Yankees were 
my team,” Whitey said matter-of- 
factly. “I went to a lot of games at the 
Stadium ... whenever I could. Those 
were the war years and the Yankees of 
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Stirnweiss and Metheny. ete. I was 
there the day Buddy Hassett went into 
the service.” 

Between the spring of 1947, when he 
was 18, and the summer of 1950, Whitey 
made quick, impressive steps up the 
pyramid of Yankee farm teams. From 
Butler in the Mid-Atlantic League 
where he won 13, lost four, he went to 
Norfolk (16-8) and then Binghamton 
(16-5) where his earned-run average 
of 1.61 was the lowest in the league in 
1949. He had won six and lost three at 
Kansas City when the Yankees called 
him up. 

“Of the games I won for the Yankees, 
the best was the one over Detroit in 
September. We scored seven runs in 
the ninth and won, 8-1, and went into 
first place by a half-game then,” Whitey 
said. “That was better than the World 
Series.” He didn’t mention it, but 
56,548 fans watched him pitch in De- 
troit that day and they saw him get 
himself out of a bad jam in the eighth. 
The Tigers sent pinch-hitter Charlie 
Keller, a former Yankee idol of his, to 
bat in the last of the ninth and Whitey 
struck him out without batting an eye- 
lash. He beat the White Sox a few 
days later and, on the return trip to 
New York for the final home stand of 
the season, he told reporters he sure 
hoped he would get a whack at the 
Red Sox. 

His willingness to talk with the 
sportswriters covering the Yankees, his 
city background, and his obvious con- 
fidence on the pitching mound were 
the cause of some lively tales. One of 
them, generally credited to Casey Sten- 
gel, said that Whitey had called up the 
Yankee office from Binghamton in the 
late summer of 1949 and had suggested 
he might be just the man to win the 
pennant for them. “It makes a good 
story, anyway,” Whitey said. “What 
happened was that I heard a rumor I 
was to be called up by the Yankees for 
the last couple of weeks of the season. 
So when I returned to New York after 
finishing at Binghamton, I went up to 
the Yankee offices on Fifth Avenue and 
asked around about it. But nobody 
knew anything about it so I went 
home.” 

November 19, 1952, is the date Whitey 
is most concerned about right now. 
That is when he expects to get his 
discharge from the Army. Like all 
military events, it is subject to change 
without notice, however. Whitey thinks 
that he may have some accrued leave 
time which will enable him to get out 
sooner. 

“I hope to go down to Florida with 
Ed Lopat (who runs a baseball school) 
next January. Maybe I can get myself 
in shape and help him out, too,” he 
said. “Ed and Jim Turner taught me 
more than anyone about pitching. Ed 
went over every batter with me before 
each game I pitched. I try to pitch 
like him—in a way.” 

But the reunion with Ed Lopat is 
some months and much GI redtape 
away for Whitey. He has found that 
sweating it out is not as painful as it 
was his first winter in the Army. The 
pattern of living has become a familiar 
if unexciting one, and he is patiently 
marking time until he can get into a 
Yankee uniform again. Before I left, 
I asked the inevitable question: How 
did he like being a soldier? 

“Tve got no kicks against the Army,” 
he replied. Then he added quickly and 
needlessly, “But I wouldn’t want to 
make a career out of it.” 
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for quick relief! 


* Burning, itching feet . . . peeling skin on soles of 
feet . . . cracks between toes, These are symptoms of 
miserable Athletes Foot. If you have any of them, get 
Quinsana, Quick! 

@ For Quinsana is a remarkable medicated powder 
that kills the fungi that cause Athletes Foot; that fights 
infection and soothes irritated skin! Shake Quinsana 
on your feet, between your toes. To keep your feet cool 
and comfortable, shake it in your shoes! 
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INCREDIBLE 
BATTLING SIKI 


By NORMAN KRONSTADT 


uct of nature, more uninhibited, and in a 

larger sense more tragic than was Battling Siki, 
the Senegalese who came out of the jungles of 
Africa to become, for a brief time, light-heavy- 
weight champion of the world. From the moment 
he won the 175-pound title until they found his 
bullet-riddled body in a gutter of New York’s in- 
famous Hell’s Kitchen, Siki’s life and career was 
a series of unbelievable antics far beyond the 
imagination of any press agent. 

The turn of fate that started him on the road 
to his ultimate end came to Siki when he was ten 
years old. A German danseuse, touring the French 
Sudan, became captivated by the youngster and 
took him back to Europe to serve as her page boy. 
Two years later the danseuse was killed in an acci- 
dent and Siki was alone in a bewildering civiliza- 
tion. He got a job as a dishwasher and took up 


p erhaps no figure in sports ever was more a prod- 
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A boxing champ at 25, this fury-filled Senegalese had 
a wild spree, ended up dead in a New York gutter. 
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boxing. He knew nothing of boxing science; his 
only style was to move in, fists flailing, and hope 
for the best. 

When World War I broke out Siki volunteered 
for a French colonial regiment. He came out of 
the war with some shrapnel and bayonet wounds 
(products of hand-to-hand combat), the Croix de 
Guerre and several special citations, and went 
back to bottle-washing and to boxing. In the next 
few years his awkward style and savage-like fury 
began to receive notice. It was about this time that 
Georges Carpentier, light-heavyweight champ and 
the “Idol of France,” was looking for a suitable 
but safe opponent. The Frenchman had been 
knocked out by Jack Dempsey and now sought to 
regain the acclaim of his countrymen. Paris was 
chosen as the site, September 24, 1922 was the date, 
and the proposed victim was Battling Siki. Fifty 
thousand Frenchmen showed up howling for blood 
—Siki’s blood. The Senegalese felt bewildered, 
trapped. For the first two rounds Carpentier, smil- 
ing and confident, played with his opponent. In 
the third Georges landed a hard right to the jaw 
and Siki went down on one knee. But he bounced 
right up again. Carpentier’s best punch had landed 
but failed to hurt him. Now the fear and con- 
fusion was gone. Siki moved into the Frenchman’s 
punches with utter disregard, his own two fists 
flailing away. In the fifth round Siki battered 
Carpentier unmercifully; in the sixth he knocked 
him out. The judges, stunned by the upset, claimed 
that Siki had committed a foul but the crowd was 
now hailing the Senegalese and loudly challenged 
the judges’ claim. An hour later Siki was officially 
declared the winner and new champion. 

The victory struck like a bombshell. The New 
York Times reported it on the front page. Editorials 
were written expressing alarm at this triumph of 
the jungle savage over the white man. It was seen 
as a distinct threat to the civilized world. 

Siki, meanwhile, had become the rage of Paris. 
Night after night he would visit the cabarets, 
drinking heavily, dancing wildly, fighting. He dis- 
regarded all rules of training and on St. Patrick’s 
Day of 1923 he went to Dublin, Ireland, to fight 
Mike McTigue in the first defense of his title. He 
lost. Shortly afterwards he came to the United 
States and engaged in a number of fights, winning 
a few, losing some, but always making good copy. 
While in New York he took to hanging around 
Hell’s Kitchen. He would visit the bars dressed in 
evening clothes, top hat, opera cape and tan shoes, 
accompanied by a giant Senegalese carrying a two- 
gallon jug of wine. Every so often Siki would slap 
the man across the face. The man would then lift 
the jug and pour its contents into Siki’s open 
mouth. The fighter seemed to enjoy the ritual. 

A few days before Christmas, 1925, they found 
the 28-year-old Siki’s body lying in a gutter. He 
had been murdered, and in the final analysis the 
very civilization that looked upon him in pious 
horror became the savagery which destroyed him. 
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Tris Speaker—The Grey Eagle 


(Continued from page 37) 

The second morning afterward, 
Roberts alighted in Waco to find Mickey 
Coyle, his second-baseman, waiting 
for him at the platform. ‘You'd bet- 
ter get rid of that kid left-hander you 
sent up from Corsicana,’ Coyle an- 
nounced. “He's cussed out Shelton and 
challenged everybody on the ball club 
to fight, including me.” 

Setting out to investigate, Roberts 
found Speaker at breakfast in the 
hotel. “What's the idea of insulting 
Shelton?” he demanded. 

“Who insulted him?” Tris replied. 
“All I said was he was a splay-footed, 
butter-fingered tramp that ought to pay 
his way into the ball park. He booted 
an easy grounder that made me lose my 
fame yesterday. And that monkey- 
faced second-baseman"—glaring at 
Coyle—"“stuck his nose into it and I told 
him I could lick him. Which I can.” 

“Son,” Roberts said softly, “come up- 
a tas with me. We've got business to 
talk.” 

Their conference resulted in Speak- 
er’s agreeing to a contract to play for 
Cleburne for $50 a month, the only 
condition being that he apologize to 
Shelton, The manager accepted, more 
or less graciously. The next day he 
started Tris again and made him stay 
the full nine innings while the oppo- 
sition piled up 22 runs. 

“That convinced everybody, including 
me, that I was an outfielder if I was 
anything,’ Speaker recalled years later. 

An outfielder he was and, considering 
his contentious beginning as a member 
of the Cleburne team, a remarkably 
peaceful one. His only fight was a one- 
punch affair in which he knocked a big 
catcher named Bill Powell through a 
railroad coach window. 

Roberts transferred his team to Hous- 
ton the next year, becoming a member 
of the fast Texas League. A series of 
exhibition games with the St. Louis 
Browns brought Speaker to the atten- 
tion of Jim McAleer, the Browns’ man- 
ager. “He isn’t ready yet,” McAleer told 
Roberts, “but I’m asking you to wire 
me when he is.” 

It. was barely midseason when the 
wire was dispatched. “SPEAKER 
READY STOP YOU CAN HAVE HIM 
FOR FIFTEEN HUNDRED.” 

No reply was forthcoming and 
Roberts tried again, “I OWN TWO 
HUNDRED ACRES GOOD TEXAS 
BLACK LAND.” he telegraphed to Mc- 
Aleer. “WILL DEED TO YOU IF 
SPEAKER DOES NOT MAKE GOOD.” 

Still no answer. 

The next day, George Huff. a scout 
for the Red Sox, bought Speaker's con- 
tract, The price: $800. 

But here an unforseen obstacle ap- 
peared. Tris was a minor and his 
mother’s consent had to be obtained to 
any contract. Jennie Speaker set her 
lips and refused. “I’ve never been so 
insulted in my life,” she said. “I will 
not have my boy sold like a...a long 
horn steer.” The combined eloquence 
of Tris, Roberts, Huff and a lawyer 
cousin of Mrs. Speaker, John Callicutt 
of Corsicana, was needed to win her 
grudging approval of the sale. 

Thirteen years later, as the final out 
of the seventh and last game of the 
1920 World Series was made, Tris 
fought his way through the mob that 
had surged out of the Dunn Field stands 
and overfiowed the field. Straight to 
the field box where Jennie Speaker was 


68 seated, crying a little and beaming a lot, 
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the manager of the world champions 
made his way. “This was what I meant, 
Mom,” he said as he embraced her. 
“This was why I had to go away and 
play ball.” 

Speaker appeared in only seven 
games for the Red Sox in the fall of 
1907, and his undistinguished batting 
average of .167 meant neither much 
nor little. However, it became ap- 
parent that he had made no very deep 
impression on. Boston. 

The Red Sox trained in Little Rock 
in 1908—a fact which wrung nothing 
but yawns from the Arkansas popu- 
lace. The more exhibition games they 
played, the more the taxpayers stayed 
away. When it came time to break 
camp and start north, a considerable 
deficit had been incurred, the main 
items of which were a hotel bill and 
rental for the Little Rock ball park. The 
Red Sox treasury was short of cash— 
a chronic condition with ball clubs of 
that day—and what could be mustered 
barely satisfied the innkeeper. There 
remained the tab for the use of the 
grounds. 

To Mickey Finn, owner of the Little 
Rock club, a proposition was submit- 
ted. Things were bad everywhere; 
the Red Sox had no money. Would 
Mr. Finn accept a player in lieu of a 
check for the rent? 

“What player?” he asked. 

“We could,” said the Red Sox spokes- 
man, “Jet you have that young out- 
fielder, Speaker.” 

The deal was agreed to, and before 
a month was gone it was clear that 
Mickey Finn had got a bargain. Speak- 
er was the sensation of the Southern 
League. He batted .350 and his de- 
fensive play rocked the Ozarks. By 
midseason, the scouts were swarming 
about the place. Finn could have sold 
his prize to the Giants, the Pirates, the 
Senators, but he felt he owed an obli- 
gation to the Red Sox and Boston 
bought Speaker back for $500. 

He played 31 games for the Sox in 
the waning season and batted only .220. 
But the following year he came into 
his own with a .309 performance that 
clinched his place as a big-leaguer. His 
first full season with Boston was 1909. 
That was also the year a fleet young 


outfielder named Harry Hooper joined 
the team. In 1910, George Edward 
(Duffy) Lewis came up. 

For six years, the Boston outfield of 
Speaker, Lewis and Hooper was recog- 
nized as the best in the major leagues. 
It still rates a mention when the great 
all-time outfields are under discussion. 
Speaker patrolled the middle reaches, 
Hooper roamed the spacious right field 
and Lewis developed a positive genius 
for playing Fenway’s short but tricky 
left, with the steep hill that slanted up 
to meet the high board fence. ; 

A feud between Speaker and Lewis 
was red-hot but of short duration, 
resulting from a bit of horseplay on 
the field. One torrid midsummer, sev- 
eral members of the Red Sox, Lewis 
among them, had their hair clipped to 
the scalp—ostensibly in the interest 
of comfort but in reality as a gag. 
Later, they regretted it and some, in- 
cluding Lewis, refused to remove their 
hats or caps except in the privacy of 
their homes. One afternoon, in full 
view of the several hundred early-ar- 
riving fans at Fenway, Speaker 
snatched the cap from Lewis’ head, re- 
vealing the embarrassed Duffy in all 
his tonsorial nakedness. Furious, 
Duffy threw a bat at his tormentor and 
Speaker, painfully hurt, had to be 
carried off the field. For the rest of 
that season their nearest approach to 
conversation was an exchange of “I got 
it” and “Take it” in the outfield. By 
the following spring, Lewis’ hair had 
grown out and Speaker’s wounds had 
healed, and they shook hands and for- 
got their anger. 

Ill feeling between Speaker and a 
fresh rookie named George Herman 
Ruth had a longer life. Tris was a 
veteran of five full seasons and one of 
the game’s brightest ornaments when 
the brash Ruth joined the Red Sox in 
1914. Speaker’s bosom pal was Smokey 
Joe Wood, the great pitcher whose 34 
victories against five defeats won a 
pennant and world championship for 
the Sox in 1912. Wood's arm was 
never the same after his Gargantuan 
labors of that season, and by the time 
Ruth arrived on the scene, he was no 
more than a so-so pitcher. 

The Babe, who was never famed for 
his reticence, addressed a contemptu- 
ous remark to Wood and Smokey Joe 
invited him to fight. No blows were 
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| QUESTION | In a game at the Polo 


Grounds, Wes Westrum went into the Cardi- 
nals’ dugout to catch a high foul. After mak- 
ing the catch, he fell down but regained his 
feet in time to throw to second ahead of Stan 
Musial, who was trying to adyance. In Pitts- 
Dodger catcher, 
stood in the Brooklyn dugout to catch a high 
foul, then threw to second ahead of Ralph 
Kiner, also trying to advance after the catch, 
One of these two runners was declared safe, 
the other out. Which was which, and why? 
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ever struck and the quarrel was, in 
any case, strictly between Ruth and 
Wood. But Speaker took his room- 
mate’s part and treated the Babe with 
icy coolness from that time forward. 
Although their careers overlapped by 
13 years, no warmth ever appeared in 
their personal relationship until they 
met at the dedication of the baseball 
Hall of Fame at Cooperstown in 1939. 

By a neat bit of irony, it was Ruth 
who elevated Speaker to the manager- 
ship of the Indians in 1919. 

Spoke—he picked up that nickname 
early in his career in Boston—had a 
tremendous year in 1912, playing 153 
games, batting .383 and stealing 52 
bases. In the feverish World Series 
against the Giants, he delivered the hit 
off Christy Mathewson that tied the 
final game in the tenth inning and put 
the winning run on third, whence it 
scored on a fly, giving Boston the cham- 
pionship. It was in that game that Fred 
Snodgrass, the Giants’ center-fielder, 
committed the most famous muff in 
baseball history, thus making it possible 
for Speaker to become the hero. 

The teams were tied with three vic- 
tories apiece. One game, the second, 
had resulted in a deadlock after 11 
innings. Tied, too, was the deciding 
game at the end of the ninth. Then 
the Giants scored against Joe Wood in 
the tenth and took a 2-1 lead. It seemed 
to be all over. But Clyde Engle, a 
pinch-hitter who started Boston's last- 
ditch stand in the bottom of the over- 
time period, was saved when Snod- 

rass_ incredibly dropped his lazy 
ly, After Hooper had been retired, 
Steve Yerkes walked. Speaker lifted 
a simple foul fly between the plate 
and first base and Chief Meyers and 
Fred Merkle of the Giants meekly al- 
lowed it to fall between them. Tris 
then lined a single to center that scored 
Engle with the tying run and put 
Yerkes on third. A long fly by Larry 
Gardner did the rest. Boston, forget- 
ting its cultural traditions, went mad. 

Again in 1915, Speaker was largely 
instrumental in bringing a pennant to 
Fenway, followed by another World 
Series victory, this time over Philadel- 
phia. The Phillies won the opener 
behind Grover Cleveland Alexander's 
pitching, but the Red Sox came back 
with four straight, the first three of 
them by 2-1 scores. 

It was a magnificent catch by 
Speaker that saved the second game 
and perhaps prevented the Phils from 
taking a two-game advantage that 
might have changed the complexion of 
the whole Series. Among the spectators 
in Baker Bowl that October afternoon 
were the president of the United 
States, Woodrow Wilson, and his 
fiancee, Mrs. Edith Galt. Europe was 
at war and the pressure on the Presi- 
dent to throw the might of the United 
States into the fight against Germany 
was increasing by the day, but there 
was no sign that afternoon that he was 
other than a rather uncommonly digni- 
fied baseball fan. 

The Red Sox went into the ninth in- 
ning nursing their slender 2-1 lead, but 
in a desperate attempt to tie up the 
game the Phillies’ Dode Paskert ham- 
mered a long shot toward the center- 
field seats. The deer-footed Speaker, 
running with every ounce of speed he 
could command, caught up with the ball 
just as it was about to fall among the 
customers and made the catch as he 
tumbled headlong into the seats. Even 
Mr. Wilson lost some of his monumental 
dignity in his approval of the play, 

Another costly war was in full swing 


that year—the war between the majors 
and the outlaw Federal League. It had 
inflicted some grievous wounds on the 
bank balance of the Red Sox and Joe 
Lannin, the owner, was determined to 
retrench, 

Relaxing in Hubbard the following 
winter, Speaker was first incredulous, 
then angry when he ripped open an en- 
velope bearing the stamp of the Boston 
American League Baseball Club. It 
contained a contract calling for $9,000 
to be paid for his services in 1916. He 
had anticipated a generous increase on 
the basis of his work in the last two 
seasons. This was a replica of his 1914 
and 1915 contracts. 

He quickly sent Lannin his answer, 
He would sign a contract for $15,000 but 
not for a dime less. Lannin was stub- 
born, but so was Speaker. Caught in 
the middle, Bill Carrigan, the Red Sox 
manager, was miserably unhappy. He 
didn’t believe he could win another pen- 
nant without Speaker (in that he was 
mistaken, as events proved) and he 
knew his employer too well to think he 
could talk him into meeting Spoke’s 
demands. Carrigan devised an ingenious 
compromise—or one, which, at any rate, 
seemed ingenious to him. He arranged 
with his star outfielder to train with 
the Red Sox at Hot Springs, Arkansas, 
and to travel north with them, playing 
in exhibitions at a fixed tee per game. 
It was Carrigan’s rather transparent 
hope that if he once got Speaker into 
his uniform the man’s lust for baseball 
would keep him there at any wage. 

In the springtime games over the long 
road between Hot Springs and Boston, 
Speaker played in a manner to convince 
Lannin that he would be the bargain of 
the ages at $15,000. Carrigan dreamed 
pleasant dreams of the adversaries sit- 
ting down over a dinner in Boston and 
coming to an amicable and mutually 
satisfactory settlement of their differ- 
ences, which concerned, after all, only 
money. 

But in the meantime, Lannin, without 
the knowledge of either the player or 
the manager, was sounding off for pub- 
lication. On the Saturday before the 
opening of the championship season, a 
brief Associated Press story was 
dropped on the desk of Ed Bang, sports 
editor of the Cleveland News. It quoted 
Lannin’s statement that he was dis- 
gusted with Speaker's holdout cam- 
paign and meant to trade him if a 
suitable deal was proposed. Bang al- 
lowed himself the cynical smile of an 
old newspaperman to whom that was a 
familiar and utterly meaningless threat. 


Then, because he knew Lannin, he 
stopped smiling, 

Grabbing a telephone, he called Rob- 
ert McRoy, general manager of the 
Indians, in his office at League Park. 
“Bob, we can get Tris Speaker and I 
think we ought to do it,” Bang said. “I 
know Lannin and I know he'll sell any 
player he owns if he’s offered enough 
money. He's sore at Speaker now and in 
a mood to take any good offer. Why 
don’t you get hold of Jim Dunn and 
have him call Lannin?” 

Dunn was the new owner of the In- 
dians. A heavy-set, moon-faced Chi- 
cago contractor, he had become 
president of the club only a few weeks 
before and was anxious to make an im- 
pression by a spectacular deal. Late 
that Saturday afternoon, he talked with 
Lannin by telephone, but with no result 
beyond a promise of further discussion 
the following day. ; . 

Speaker knew that Lannin was in the 
stands at Ebbets Field in Brooklyn 
when he went to his position for an ex- 
hibition game with the Dodgers on 
Sunday. He took it for granted that he 
would meet the owner in Boston the 
next day. Until then—well, he might as 
well give Lannin something to think 
about. The Red Sox and Dodgers were 
tied going into the ninth. Speaker 
stepped to the plate against Rube Mar- 
quard, swung mightily and drove a 
home run over the right-field wall that 
broke up the game. Lannin was wait-~ 
ing for him when he entered the run- 
way to the clubhouse. 

“Great stuff, Spoke,” he beamed as he 
threw an arm across Speaker’s shoul- 
ders, “You win. We'll sign when we get 
to Boston tomorrow.” : 

Hours later in his hotel room, Tris 
was packing for the last leg of the trip 
when the telephone rang. “This is Bob 
McRoy, general manager of the Cleve- 
land club,” the voice at the other end of 
the wire said “if you’re not too busy 
I'd like to talk to you.” 

Speaker knew McRoy only by repu- 
tation and could think of no reason why 
the Cleveland executive should want to 
see him, but common courtesy required 
that he invite the other to his room. 
They talked baseball generalities for a 
few minutes. Then McRoy said: “How 
would you like to play for Cleveland, 
Tris?” 

Speaker was taken aback, but he 
didn't have to grope for an answer. 
“Frankly,” he said, “I wouldn't. Not in 
any circumstances.” 

MeRoy asked his reasons. “You've 
got a bad ball club,” Tris said, “and 
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you're in a bad baseball town, I played 
on a pennant-winner in Boston last 
year, and I can play on another there 
this year. Why would I want to go to 
Cleveland?” 

McRoy hesitated before he broke 
the news. “I wish you didn’t feel that 
way,” he said. “We’ve made a deal for 
you. We've bought you.” 

Speaker protested that there must 
be some mistake, Lannin had assured 
him only that afternoon that their dif- 
ferences were at an end, that they 
would sign the contract in the morning. 
McRoy said yes, he knew all about it. 
But Dunn and Lannin had come to 
terms by telephone after the game. 

If Doak Roberts had been there he 
might have recalled the evening years 
earlier when Jennie Speaker had re- 
fused flatly to allow her boy to be sold 
like—“like a longhorn steer.” Her boy’s 
face set the same stubborn lines. “I 
won't go,” he said angrily. "Tll quit 
baseball first. Don’t announce the deal, 
ag just make yourselves look fool- 
ish.” 

The voice of the newsboys drifted 
up from the street below. Speaker 
heard his name and sank back in the 
chair. 

“You see, it’s in the papers already,” 
McRoy said. “It’s the biggest deal in 
the history of baseball. We've paid the 
Red Sox $55,000, plus two players. 
That’s big news, Tris.” 

The two players thrown in by Cleve- 
land were the original Sad Sam Jones, 
a pitcher who was to make a fine mark 
in 22 American League seasons, and 
Freddie Thomas, a rookie infielder. The 
Red Sox had asked for Bill Wambs- 
ganss, but allowed themselves to be 
persuaded that Thomas was the better 
prospect. It is what is known today as 
a bill of goods. 


Speaker refiected. McRoy was right; 
H was big news. And $55,000 was a big 
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‘Tll go to Cleveland on one condi- 
tion,’ he said. “I want $10,000 of the 
purchase money.” 

McRoy pointed out that the purchase 
money was Lannin’s and that any deal 
for a split must be between Lannin and 
Speaker. Reached by phone, the Boston 
owner scornfully and indignantly re- 
fused, but when Tris reassured him that 
unless the $10,000 was forthcoming he 
would catch the next train to Hubbard, 
Lannin agreed to the player’s demand. 

Speaker arrived in Cleveland on the 
morning of Opening Day and called Jim 
Dunn at once. He hadn’t received Lan- 
nin's check, he said, and wasn’t playing 
until he did. Dunn sighed and said he 
would pay the $10,000. But Tris was 
adamant. The obligation was Lannin’s. 
Only when Ban Johnson, the president 
of the American League, assured 
Speaker that he would order the Boston 
owner to forward a check at once did 
the Grey Eagle consent to play in the 
opening game. 

The city of Cleveland was, of course, 
elated over the acquisition of the man 
who, with the single exception of Cobb, 
was undeniably the greatest ballplayer 
in the world. The Forest City hadn’t 
had a major baseball hero since the in- 
comparable Frenchman, Napoleon La- 
joie, had faded out of the picture two 
years before. There was not then and 
is not now another city which demands 
diamond god as insistently as Cleve- 
and. 

With Lajoie’s decline, the fortunes of 
the Indians (they were the Naps then) 
had hit bottom. They had suffered 
Cleveland’s only cellar finish, in 1914, 
and had barely managed to climb to 
seventh in ‘15. In spite of Speaker's 
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“Don’t forget to hold the Jabel toward you.” 


dazzling .386 batting, they could get no 
higher than sixth in his first season in 
Cleveland uniform. But from there on, 
things began to look up. They soared to 
third in 1917, to second in *18 and ‘19. 
It was in mid-July, 1919, that Babe 
Ruth promoted Speaker to the man- 
agership. 

Lee Fohl was a stout, plodding, color- 
less man who had done a sound if 
unimaginative job of leading the In- 
dians. He had welcomed Speaker as a 
member of the rank and file, as any 
manager would have done, and had 
made him sort of assistant master-mind 
without portfolio. For more than three 
years his tactical decisions had been, as 
often as not, the result of daily confer- 
ences with his able lieutenant. They 
had worked well together and their re- 
lationship had never been disturbed by 
any hint that Speaker was, like Caesar, 
ambitious, 

It was inevitable, however, that the 
stolid Fohl should be overshadowed in 
the minds of press and public by the 
dynamic center-fielder. To the people 
of Cleveland, Speaker was the Indians’ 
“big man;” Fohl was a nobody. Ruth 
made the status official on July 18. 

That was the Babe’s last season as a 
member of the Red Sox, and he was 
dividing his time pretty evenly between 
the outfield and the pitcher’s box. He 
was an outfielder this day as the Red 
Sox undertook to snap a string of nine 
straight defeats at the hands of the 
Indians. 

Cleveland was leading, 7-3, going into 
the ninth, mainly because of a_base- 
cleaning triple by Joe Harris in the 
eighth. The Red Sox scored once in the 
ninth against Elmer Myers and had the 
bases loaded with two out. The batter? 
Who else? The mighty Babe! Ruth was 
poison anywhere, but in no other ball 

ark was he a more virulent dose than 
in Dunn Field with its right-field foul 
line only 290 feet away from the plate. 
Three pitchers were warming up in the 
Cleveland bullpen. Two were right- 
handers, one a southpaw, Fritz Coumbe. 

Fohl looked to center field and 
Speaker raised his right arm. Fohl 
hesitated momentarily and then, as if 
asking himself “Who's managing this 
ball club, anyhow?” signaled to the 
bullpen with his left hand for Coumbe. 
Speaker shouted one anguished “No!” 
from the outfield, then shrugged and 
took his station in deep right center. 
Not even the Grey Eagle played a shal- 
low center field with Ruth at bat. 

Coumbe completed his warmup and 
pitched to the Babe, a curve ball waist- 
high over the center of the plate. Ruth 
swung and missed, but catcher Steve 
O'Neill called time and went into an 
earnest conference with his pitcher, 
“Don’t,” he begged, “throw another one 
like that. Keep it low and away. Walk 
him if you have to. Force in the run. 
But don’t give him another one like 
that!” 

Coumbe nodded. He pitched again. 
It was a duplicate of his first curve, 
waist-high and over the middle. Some 
witnesses say the ball cleared the low 
frame buildings on the far side of Lex- 
ington Avenue and skulled a taxpayer 
puttering in his backyard garden, It 
wasn't important at the time. Ruth 
romped around the bases behind three 
teammates and the Red Sox won, 8-7. 

Fohl hurried through his post-game 
toilet and disappeared. Speaker, as was 
his custom, dressed slowly. Only a few 
straggling players were around when 
the clubhouse boy brought a message. 
ee Bunn wants to see you upstairs,” 

e said. 


Dunn was fidgeting silently when 
Speaker appeared in the little suite of 
offices. So was R. E. S. Barnard, the 
general manager. So were the baseball 
writers of the Cleveland dailies. 

“Fohl has resigned, Tris,” were 
Dunn’s first words. “I want you to take 
over as manager.” 

Spoke considered briefly, “I'd rather 
not. I'd rather play under Fohl.” 

“There’s no question of playing under 
Fohl. He doesn’t work here anymore. 
He’s quit. It’s you or somebody else. I 
want it to be you.” 

Again Tris thought it over. “I want 
it to come from Lee,” he said, finally. 
“Tf he asks me to take the job, I'll do it. 
But I don’t want him or anybody else 
to think I applied for it.” 

Fohl, reached by telephone, con- 
firmed Dunn’s story. He had resigned. 
He blamed no one but himself for the 
decision which had lost the day’s game. 
He hoped Speaker would succeed him. 
He wished Speaker luck. 

The Indians were in third place, five 
and a half lengths behind the White 
Sox, one behind the Yankees. Under 
Speaker’s leadership, they won 40 
games, lost 22 and finished second, three 
and a half games behind Chicago. 

With the cares of the managership on 
his shoulders, Speaker slumped at bat 
and wound up the season with his first 
(and until 1928, his only) sub-.300 av- 
erage. It was .296. But it was the last 
time his play ever was noticeably af- 
fected by his added responsibilities. He 
bounced back with a mighty .388 to lead 
the Indians to the pennant the next 
year and followed it in successive sea- 
sons with .362 .378, .380, .344 and .389. 

While yet a player in the ranks, 
Speaker had recommended _ trades 
which brought two former Red Sox 
teammates to Cleveland. Smokey Joe 
Wood had lost his smoke, but he was a 
hard hitter and became a_ successful 
outfielder for the Indians. Larry Gard- 
ner gave Cleveland four fine years at 
third base. In the Gardner deal, the In- 
dians got Charley Jamieson, a 26-year- 
old outfielder. He played 17 years for 
Cleveland and batted .304 in that time. 
It was Speaker’s idea to insist on his in- 
clusion in the trade for Gardner. 

A few days after he became manager, 
Tris began negotiations for another 
player who made Cleveland history, 
Ray (Slim) Caldwell, a right-handed 
pitcher with a well-earned reputation 
as a drinker and an all-around head- 
ache to managers. Caldwell had pitched 
nine years for the Yankees, and pitched 
well, but Miller Huggins, despairing of 
keeping him sober and fearful of the 
effect of his dissipation on the habits of 
the other players, had sent him to Bos- 
ton in 1919. The Red Sox learned 
quickly that they had acquired a hand- 
ful; they gave Caldwell his outright re- 
lease. Speaker sent for him, handed him 
a contract and said, “Read it.” Cald- 
well glanced at the salary figures and 
his face lighted. 

“Gimme a pen,” he said eagerly, but 
Speaker demurred. 

“I told you to read it. Read it all.” 

Caldwell read. It was probably the 
most unusual document of the sort base- 
ball has known. It stipulated that Cald- 
well was to get drunk after each game 
he pitched and was not to show up at 
the ball park the next day. On the sec- 
ond day, he was to report to Speaker 
early and run around the park as many 
times as the manager ordered. The 
third day, he was to be available to 
pitch batting practice. The fourth day, 
he was to pitch another championship 
game. 


Here's Hours 


For thrills ... and for hours and hours of 
excitement... get your hands on a copy 
of Twelve More Sport Immortals, This 
giant book is packed solid with the kind 
of reading you enjoy. Here are the excit- 
ing moments from the lives of Rogers 
Hornsby, Christy Mathewson, Walter 
Johnson, Grover Cleveland Alexander, 
Judge Landis, Bobby Jones, Bill Tilden, 
Red Grange, Eddie Shore, John L. Sulli- 
van, Jim Corbett and Jim Thorpe. 


Action-Packed Stories 


Mind you, these stories are not mere 
thumbnail sketches of prominent sport 
figures—they are the complete life stories 
about twelve outstanding sport personali- 
ties. These stories give you all the action- 
packed moments, plus all the thrilling ex- 
ploits from the lives of these great sport 


First Edition Available 


Thousands upon thousands of copies of - 
the first book in this series have been 
sold. This famous book entitled TWELVE 
SPORT IMMORTALS has been acclaimed 
by sport fans the world over. It brings 
you the complete inside stories about 
the athletes whose 
names are listed in 
the box on the left. 
If you do not havea 
copy of this famous 
book, order it at 
once, The price of 
TWELVE SPORT 

ORTALS is 
only $3.00 a copy. 
Get your copy now 
while our supply of 
this great book is 
still available. 


Babe Ruth 
Joe Louis 
Lou Gehrig 
Jack Dempsey 
Joe DiMaggio 
Ted Williams 


Dizzy Dean 
Bob Feller 
John MoGraw 
Connie Mack 
Ty Cobb 
Honus Wagner 
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Of Excitement 


immortals. Now, you can learn exactly 
how twelve of your favorite stars became 
famous. 

Here are the stories that will live forever. 
Here are all the heartaches ... . the terrific 
struggles ... the hard knocks .. . and the 
abounding joys of triumph. Yes, here are 
stories of outstanding courage and achieve- 
ment. Here are living, breathing stories that 
will hold you spellbound hour after hour. 
This new book is the second volume in our 
splendid immortals series. It contains the 
pick of the Sport Specials from Sport Maga- 
zine. Sport fans are hailing it as their favor- 
ite. And so will you. It’s a terrific volume— 
one that you will treasure for years to come. 


Money Back Guarantee 


The price of this big illustrated volume is 
only $3.00, postpaid—and it is sold on a 
money-back, if not satisfied, basis. You 
can't lose—order your copy TODAY. 


At Bookstores—or Use This Coupon 
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BARTHOLOMEW HOUSE, INC., Dept. MG-752 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me postage prepaid, the book(s) 
checked below. I enclose §. with the 
understanding that if I am not satisfied I 
may return them within 5 days and you 
will refund the price of the book(s) at once. 


H twelve More Sport Immortals—$3.00 
Twelve Sport Immortals—$3.00 
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THE SPORT 
BOOKSHELF 


[f you enjoyed 
Frank Graham's 
story of the New 
York Giants in our 
club-history series 
last year, you will 
want to read_ this 
book which G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons 
published ($3.50) 
lo coincide with the pennant-rais- 
ing ceremony at the Polo Grounds 
ou Opening Day. Certainly no pre- 
vious volume in Putnam’s list of 
muior-leagne club histories has a 
happier ending than this biography 
of the Giants which closes with the 
epic playoff victory over the Dodg- 
ers last fall. Frank Graham, the 
author of MeGraw of the Giants 
among a number of other baseball 
books, is very much at home wril- 
ing about New York’s oldest ball 
elub and his familiarity with his 
subject lends a tonch of warmth 
you don’t often find in a history of 
a big-league team. John MeGraw, 
of course, occupies a dominant po- 
sition in the book. and when he 
leaves the center of the stage much 
of the real drama of the story goes 
with him, bur such was the actual 
case. For Giant fans of more re- 
cent years, the names of Carl Hub- 
bell, Mel Ort, Dick Bartell, Fred 
Fitzsimmons, Joe Moore, Burgess 
Whitehead, etc, will kindle some 
pleasant memories, There is an in- 
teresting discussion of Bill Terry’s 
rightful place in Giant history as a 
ballplayer and manager. It took 
them a while to get around to it, 
but the Giants have written a per- 
fect tag to a fine book. 


TBE eighth of its 
kind, Best Sports 
Stories 1952 (BE. P. 
Dutton & Co. 
$3.50) is a collee- 
tion of newspaper 
und magazine arti- 
cles on a wide 
range of sports ac- 
tivities during the 
rather Lumultuous year of 1951. It 
was the year, you will remember, 
of the basketball seandal, of Ray 
Robinson's loss to and victory over 
Randy Turpin, of the frenzied fin- 
ish to the National Lengue pennant 
race, of the knockout defeat of Joe 
Louis. It was quite a year in sports. 
Oddly enough, none of the stories 
on the headline eyents of 1951 was 
picked by judges Franklin P. 
Adams, John Chamberlain and 
Quentin Reynolds as the “best” in 
their poll, As magazine editors, we 
cunt restrain ourselyes from quur- 
reling with their selections for the 
“best news story” and “best news- 
feature story,” both of which struck 
us us inconsequential. Howeyer, 
we're sure you'll enjoy “Browns- 
ville Bum” by W. C. Heinz and 
Sing in this sports anthology. We 
id. 


Caldwell’s brow wrinkled in a puz- 
zled frown as he perused the contract. 
Then he laughed. ‘‘Tris, if I signed this, 
you’d fire your stenographer. She 
kicked one all over the ball park. 
Look,” he chuckled, “where it’s sup- 
ge to say I must not get drunk after 

pitch she left out the word ‘not.’ A 
funny one, huh?” 

“The contract means what it says, 
Slim,” Speaker assured him. “If you 
want to sign at those terms, you’ve got 
a job, Otherwise, I don’t want you.” 

n the last ten weeks of the 1919 sea- 
son, Caldwell won seven games for the 
Indians, Among them was a no-hitter 
over the Yankees. To say that he be- 
came a model of deportment would be 
to exaggerate, but it was noted early in 
his career in Cleveland that the con- 
tractual obligation to get blotto seemed 
to have taken much of the fun out of it. 
It was suspected that he sometimes vio- 
lated his agreement by going home and 
curling up with a good book, At no 
time was he a serious “handling” prob- 
lem for Speaker. And he was a 20-game 
winner in 1920, an ace of the mound 
staff that included Jim Bagby, Sr., who 
won 31, and Stan Coveieskie. who con- 
tributed 24 victories. 

Ty Cobb’s recent blast at the two- 
platoon system employed by many 

resent-day managers amused Speaker. 
f Tris didn’t invent the right-left bat- 
ting shift, he played it for all it was 
worth, and perhaps more, in driving the 
Indians to their first pennant. Against 
right-handed pitchers he played Wheel- 
er (Doc) Johnston at first base, Elmer 
Smith in right and Charley Jamieson or 
Jack Graney in left. When a southpaw 
was pitching for the oppozition, it was 
George Burns at first, Joe Wood in right 
and Joe Evans in left. Speaker was the 
only left-handed hitter who played 
against left-handed pitchers. Like his 
arch-rival, Cobb, he loved ’em, but he 
is still of the opinion that southpaws are 
more difficult than right-handers for 
nine out of ten batsmen who swing from 
the first-base side of the plate. 

In 1921, H. G. Salsinger wrote in the 
Detroit News: “Should Tris ever hear 
of a player that can hit left- and right- 
handed pitchers, he will refuse to sign 
him, for a bird like that would wreck 
the Speaker system. 

“Speaker is now looking for a second 
trainer. This guy Percy Smallwood, 
who is doing the work now, is a right- 
hander and he does very well with the 
left-handers on the club, but the right- 
handed players are suffering and Speak- 
er will have to get a left-handed trainer 
for them. 

“Cleveland has two groundkeepers of 
equal ranking. One is a right-hander 
and the other pulls dandelions and 
other weeds with the left hand . .. the 
ticket-sellers and ticket-takers at Dunn 
Field work in relays, right-handers on 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays and 
left-handers on the other days . : 
Cleveland fans are also carefully ar- 
ranged, The right-handed bottle throw- 
ers are on the right side of the field and 
the left-handers in the left-field bleach- 
ers... There is a right-handed and a 
left-handed scoreboard boy . .. Playing 
baseball here is a cinch. A player works 
only half-time and gets paid for full- 
time.” 

Right or left, the 1920 Indians were 
no team of super-stars. They had three 
first-rate pitchers in Bagby, Coveleskie 
and Caldwell and one of the game’s best 
catchers in the sturdy, combative Steve 
O'Neill. And they had Tris Speaker. 
The rest were only fair—on paper. But 
for that one season, they rose to superb 


heights, Tris had much to do with it. 

Speaker was an enormously popular 
leader. Not. only did he set an inspiring 
example by his own performance, but 
he was proving himself a warm and 
understanding handler of the varied 
temperaments, dispositions and talents 
under his command. There was never 
any doubt among the players that in- 
structions from him were orders to be 
obeyed, but he didn’t place himself on a 
pedestal. While the ball game was in 
progress, he was the boss. When it was 
over, he was one of the gang. On the 
road, he roomed with one of the players, 
usually Wood or Les Nunamaker, an- 
other former Boston teammate. He dis- 
couraged cliques and countenanced no 
caste system. Off the field, he was as 
likely to be found in the company of 
rookies as that of the established vet- 
erans. 

His system passed the one supreme 
test. It worked. 

The Indians broke to the front in late 
April and, except for two days in May 
and four in July, stayed there until mid- 
August. Then tragedy struck. It was on 
August 16 that Ray Chapman, a bril- 
liant if sometimes erratic shortstop, a 
strong hitter, a fast and daring base- 
runner and one of the best bunters: the 
game has ever seen, was struck on the 
left. temple by a ball pitched by_the 
Yankees’ Carl Mays in the Polo 
Grounds. He died early the next morn- 
ing without regaining consciousness. 

Grief-stricken, the Indians seemed to 
lose interest in the pennant race. Speak- 
er, who was one of Chappie’s closest 
friends, could rally neither himself nor 
his team Four days after Chapman’s 
death they suffered a double shutout 
at the skilled hands of Waite Hoyt and 
Herb Pennock in Boston and surren- 
dered first place to the White Sox. Tris 
badgered the front office for help. “Get 
me someone. Get me anyone who wasn’t 
here when Chappie got it, Get me that 
big Mails from Portland,” he pleaded. 

Walter (Duster) Mails was a left- 
handed pitcher who had failed with 
Brooklyn three years before. But he 
had tremendous natural ability and 
Speaker hoped he would not only help 
the three-man pitching staff in the home 
stretch but perhaps supply the lift that 
was so badly needed. He did both. The 
Indians were three and a half games be- 
hind the White Sox when he joined the 
team—and fading fast. A week later, 
they were back on top. Another fort- 
night, which took the race to the mid- 
dle of September, found them a game 
and a half behind the Yankees. Two 
days later, they were tied. It was that 
kind of race. 

Mails won seven straight victories 
without a loss and the final standings 
showed Cleveland on top, with the 
White Sox two games behind and the 
Yankees three. 

The city lost its mind. Speaker was 
the man of the hour. The hour? So far 
as the Forest City was concerned, he 
was the man of the ages. He had ac- 
complished what no manager before 
him had done. He had brought Cleve- 
land a baseball championship. The war 
over and prosperity in sight, there was 
nothing more important in the world. 

The World Series was anticlimactic 
—and easy—after that struggle. The 
Indians won the opener in Brooklyn, 
dropped the next two, but came home 
to take four straight in the best-of-nine 
Series. Sneaker batted .320 in the seven 
games. Elmer Smith hit the first grand- 
slam home run in World Series annals. 
Bill Wambsganss executed an unassisted 
triple play. 


It was the Grey Eagle’s first and last 
championship as a manager. The In- 
dians were generally picked to repeat 
in 1921, but a series of accidents, cul- 
minating in a knee injury that kept 
Speaker out of the lineup the last three 
weeks, cost them their chance. They 
finished second, four and a half games 
behind the Yankees. who won their 
first pennant. 

In 1922, they fell to fourth and 
climbed one notch in '23. Then came 
two successive sixth-place finishes. De- 
spite his advancing age (he was 37 in 
1925), Tris showed little sign of slip- 
ping. A step slower, perhaps, but still 
unsurpassed as an outfielder, he was 
hitting better than ever. His .389 in 
1925 was the high mark of his career. 
But his teammates had grown old 
around him—and on them it showed. 
Bagby, Coveleskie, Caldwell and Mails 
were gone. So were Johnston, Wambs- 
ganss, Gardner, Graney, Wood and 
Smith. The young ones who had taken 
their places lacked both the ability and 
the spirit, and Speaker couldn’t impart 
either. 

Still, they had one last try for all the 
marbles in 1926. In a thrilling stretch 
run, they came within a game of catch- 
ing the Yankees but couldn’t maintain 
the pace and fell out of contention in 
the final two weeks, finishing second. 

Speaker was tired. Too much of a 
realist not to know that his days in 
baseball as an active player were num- 
bered, he was looking for a chance to 
invest his considerable savings in some 
business venture. 

Ty Cobb resigned without explana- 
tion as manager of the Tigers on No- 
vember 2, 1926. Exactly a month later, 
December 2, Speaker quit as manager 
of the Indians. His statement that he 
wished to enter business and capitalize 
on his baseball fame might, standing 
alone, have satisfied the country’s fans 
and writers. Coming as it did on the 
heels of Cobb’s resignation, it set 
tongues wagging. Baseball was still 
scandal~minded as the result of the 
World Series sellout by the Black Sox, 
and the stern figure of Commissioner 
Landis towered in Chicago as a re- 
minder that the game must be and was 
well-policed. Rumors that Cobb and 
Speaker were being forced out of base- 
ball began to circulate. 

Shortly after Speaker’s resignation, 
E. S. Barnard, then president of the 
Cleveland club, received a call from 
Ban Johnson. The league president said 
he had information that Cobb, Speaker, 
Joe Wood and Hubert (Dutch) Leonard, 
a former pitcher for the Tigers, had bet 
on a Cleveland-Detroit game in 1919. 
Barnard questioned Tris, who denied 
any knowledge of the charge. 

“But I want to know about it,” he 
Fone “And I’m going to find out about 
it.” 

He found out soon enough. 

Leonard, not to be confused with the 
Emil (Dutch) Leonard now with the 
Chicago Cubs, had written the details 
of the alleged betting plot to Johnson, 
enclosing two letters which he, Leon- 
ard, had received seven years earlier— 
one from Wood, one from Cobb. Leon- 
ard charged that the four men had 
“happened to get together under the 
stands three days before the end of the 
season.” Cleveland had clinched second 
place and Detroit was fighting the Yan- 
kees for third place, It was a chance 
to pick up some soft money. 

Leonard refused to go to Chicago 
from his California home to face the 
accused players, so Landis went to 


California. His interview with the ex- 
pitches elicited the following informa- 
ion: 

The four conspirators agreed, ac- 
cording to Leonard, to put up several 
hundred dollars each. A clubhouse 
attendant named Fred West was to have 
placed the bets, but succeeded in “get- 
ting up” only a small fraction of the 
money. The inference, although it was 
not so directly charged, was that Speak- 
er was to allow the Tigers to win the 
game in question. They did win it, 9-5, 
and Leonard exhibited a letter from 
Wood by way of substantiation of his 
story. 

“Dear Friend Dutch (it read in part): 
The only bet West could get up was 
$600 against $420 (10 to 7). Cobb did 
not get up a cent. He told us that and I 
believe him. Could have put up some 
at 5 to 2 on Detroit but did not as that 
would make us put up $1,000 to win 
shen We won the $420. I gave West $30, 
eaving $390, or $130 for each of us.” 

The letter from Cobb to Leonard was 
more guarded. “Wood and myself,” Ty 
wrote, “are considerably disappointed 
in our business proposition.” 

No reference to Speaker’s participa- 
tion appeared in either the Wood letter 
or the Cobb letter, Landis had only 
Leonard’s unsupported word that the 
Grey Eagle was in on the plot. In the 


HOW WOULD YOU CALL IT? 


National League umpire: “Musial was 


Dusty Boggess, 


safe, Kiner was out. When a catcher, 
or any defensive player, falls down in 
a dugout or into a stand in making 
a catch, the ball is dead and runners 


may advance one base. Otherwise, 


the ball is alive.’ 


eyes of the commissioner, Leonard’s flat 
refusal to face the other three weak- 
ened the case for the prosecution. 

Thus far, Landis’ investigation had 
been conducted in secrecy, but Cobb 
brought it out in the open when, an- 
gered at being detained in Chicago at 
the commissioner’s order while Leonard 
stalled in California, he called the Chi- 
cago newspapers and broke the whole 
story. 

“Tf what Leonard says is true,” he 
asked, “would we have stopped for a 
few moments under the stands to ar- 
range so important a matter?” 

He charged that the American League 
had paid Leonard $20,000 for the letters. 

On January 17, 1927, Landis handed 
down his decision: “This is the Cobb- 
Speaker case. These players have not 
been, nor are they now, found guilty of 
fixing a ball game, By no decent system 
of justice could such a finding be 
made... ,” 

Cleared of suspicion, Cobb and 
Speaker were now [ree agents and still, 
with the lone exception of Ruth, the 
most compelling gate attractions in 
baseball. The bidding for their services 
as players was spirited. In the light of 
the “scandal,” dud though it was, 
Speaker reconsidered his decision to re- 
tire from baseball, 


Landis made one stipulation: the two 
great stars must stay in the American 
League. Although he did not explain 
his decree, it was freely guessed that his 
purpose was two-fold. To allow the 
players to go to the National League 
might be interpreted as evidence that 
the American was convinced of their 
guilt and no longer wanted them. And 
it would have the appearance of a vic- 
tory for Ban Johnson, the commission- 
ee nee enemy and no admirer of 

obb, 


Ty signed with his old friend, Con- 
nie Mack, batted .357 in 1927 and .323 
in 1928. Then, plagued by an ailing 
back that somehow didn’t respond to 
the trainer’s ministrations, he hung ‘em 
up and prepared to enjoy the million- 
odd dollars he had amassed as the result 
of wise or fortunate investments. 


Speaker went to Washington for the 
1927 season, played 141 games in the 
outfield and at first base and batted 
327, The following year, he joined 
Cobb in Philadelphia, but it wasn’t 
what people had in mind when they 
said: “How about if those two guys 
were on the same ball club? They’d 
probably tear the league apart.” Tris 
batted only ,267. The Grey Eagle was 
grounded at last. 


A year as manager at Newark and a 
brief whirl at Kansas City convinced 
him that that wasn’t his dish. It was the 
major leagues or nothing. He guessed 
wryly—but not too wryly—that it 
would be nothing. He took on a radio 
job in Chicago, broadcasting and in- 
terpreting baseball, and did it well, as 
he had always done everything. But 
Cleveland was his home; there were 
some attractive opportunities there, and 
he returned. In 1934 he went into the 
wholesale liquor business with an old 
Cleveland friend, Dave R. Jones. Later 
he became the Cleveland representative 
of a Detroit steel firm, and prospered, 
But he was never, in his heart, far away 
from baseball. In 1947, Bill Veeck, then 
president of the Cleveland club, signed 
the American League’s first Negro play- 
er, second-baseman Larry Doby of the 
Newark Eagles. When it was decided 
the next Spring that Doby’s speed be- 
longed in the outfield, Veeck invited 
baseball’s greatest outfielder to serve as 
his tutor. Spoke accepted eagerly and 
that Fall the man from Texas beamed 
with pride while his pupil starred in 
center field as the Indians defeated the 
Boston Braves in the World Series, Ever 
since, he has been a fixture as a coach 
in the Indians’ spring training camp and 
at the collective farm-club base in Day- 
tona Beach. He spends the rest of his 
free time at his ranch near Hubbard. 

Tris and Mrs. Speaker, the former 
Mary Frances Cudahy of Cleveland, 
whom he married in 1925, have a season 
box directly behind the Indians’ dug- 
out in Cleveland Stadium. Tris, but not 
Fran, is a regular attendant at the 
Cleveland Browns’ football games. He 
is much in demand throughout northern 
Ohio as a speaker (with a lower-case 
“s") and it is noteworthy that his talks 
contain few notes of nostalgia for the 
good old days, for 
Tris lives in the 
present, not the past. 
His business inter- 
ests occupy much of 
his time. 

It’s like the man 
said more than 30 
years ago: He can’t 
hold still long 
enough to loaf prop- 
erly. 
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I've Been Through the 
Football Mill 


(Continued from page 49) 

Maybe my reasons for disliking spring 
training so much are personal ones. I 
like to play baseball and spring football 
makes that impossible. Anyone with 
basehall ability who has to subordinate 
this interest to football is a loser. I 
want to play baseball for a living some 
day. I came to Maryland in the first 
place on a Charlie Keller scholarship. 
It wasn't an exclusive football scholar- 
ship. I was going to play baseball as 
well as football. I'm sure Charlie meant 
it that way when he set up the scholar- 
ship with money from the contributions 
made by Yankee Stadium fans on 
“Charlie Keller Day” in 1948. 

In my sophomore year at Maryland, 
coach Jim Tatum wouldn’t let me play 
baseball. I had missed spring practice 
the year before because of an injury 
and Tatum reasoned that I needed the 
work and experience to make up for it. 
He was pretty emphatic about it and 
said he wouldn’t have anything to do 
with me if I went out for baseball. I 
guess he was just trying to put the 
seare in me—which he did. I was hop- 
ping mad at the time and was just 
about ready to quit Maryland, but I 
eventually cooled off and did what I 
was told. 

So what happened? After working 
out a few days, I chipped a bone in my 
ankle and wasn't able to participate in 
practice at all. It was a strange coincl- 
dence. The year before, when I was a 
freshman, I had injured myself at just 
about the same time, just before the 
Easter vacation. That time it was a 
shoulder separation. 

Maryland is really a football-crazy 
school. Everyone from the lowliest frosh 
to the president, Curly Byrd, is a hot 
fan. President Byrd used to be the 
football coach himself. He’s all for the 
boys. When I first -visited the campus 
(I was a senior in high school at the 
time), coach Tatum introduced me to 
Mr. Byrd. I remember it well, Curly 
gripped my hand warmly and said he 
was glad to hear of my interest in 
Maryland and told me what an up-and- 
coming school it was. He made quite an 
impression on me. 

Although I had_ received other 
scholarship offers while in high school, 
I think Maryland was my first love. I 
first heard about the school while 
I was still attending Mamareneck High 
School. Mamaroneck is a town a few 
miles from New York City. I played 
basketball, baseball and football from 
1946 to 1948 and earned nine varsity 
letters in those three years. There is a 
prominent Maryland alumnus living in 
our town. His name is Jere Sullivan 
and he is vice president of a construc- 
tion company in New York City. Mr. 
Sullivan, a man in his fifties, is a rabid 
Maryland football rooter. He followed 
my career all through high school and 
showed a great deal of interest in me. 
He talked to me about what I might do 
after I graduated from college and how 
he would see to it that I got a good job. 
He was the first one who made me 
Maryland-conscious. 

In my senior year at Mamaroneck, 
Mr. Sullivan took me to meet the Mary- 
land backfield coach, Bill Meeks, who 
was staying at a hotel in New York 
City. Meeks asked me if I was inter- 
ested in going to Maryland and then he 
outlined the situation there—ahout the 
schalarship possibilities -nd whut might 


be done for me after I graduated. He 
asked me to attend a banquet which 
was to be held in New York by the 
Maryland Alumni Club, 

At the banquet, coach Tatum ad- 
dressed the alumni and later talked to 
me personally. He told me about the 
Charlie Keller scholarship and said I 
stood a good chance of getting it if I 
were interested. Keller, who is a 
Maryland graduate, had donated enough 
money for two four-year scholarships. 

I previously had received a number 
of offers from other colleges providing 
for regular working scholarships. 
Among them were Holy Cross, Brown, 
Syracuse, Temple, Duke and North 
Carolina State. In fact, in my senior 
year in high school, I took expense-paid 
trips to both the campuses of Duke and 
North Carolina State. They were very 
pretty. 

During my Easter vacation that year, 
I went down to College Park and 
visited the Maryland campus. I stayed 
there three days and was housed in a 
regular dormitory. I was shown around 
the campus and taken to various school 
functions. There were a few other high 
school boys there and each one was 
assigned an individual guide from the 
Maryland football team. My guide was 
Ed Modzelewski, the fullback who made 
many All-Americas last year, Big Mo 
showed me all around. We went into 
Washington and toured the city and all 
my expenses were taken care of. It was 
quite a deal. 

One afternoon during my stay there, 
I worked out with some of the members 
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of the football team. It was an indoor 
session in the armory and there was 
no contact work involved. I merely did 
some kicking, passing and running, with 
Tatum and some of his assistant 
coaches looking on. 

The coach seemed to like what he 
saw because before I left he told me 
to write him when I had made up my 
mind. I did just that later in the spring. 
He returned my letter, notifying me 
that 1 had won the Charlie Keller schol- 
arship. The other winner was Jack 
Searbath of Baltimore, Maryland, Jack 
plays halfback on offense for the Terps 
now. My high school grades (which 
were just about average) were okayed 
by the school and I was notified I had 
been officially accepted. 

My four-year scholarship covered 
books, board, tuition and fees, I didn’t 
have to dish out a dime, except for my 
own spending money. They got me a 
job in the athletic department and I 
was paid $15 a month. I did various 
things such as help move equipment, 
run errands and clean out the office. 
The other fellows on the team did the 
same type of work. 

That first fall at Maryland I started 
off on the wrong foot by reporting late 
for practice. During the summer, I was 
working on construction projects in 
New York City for Mr. Howard Collins, 
who comes from Larchmont, a town 
near Mamaroneck, Mr. Collins is an- 
other person who had a great deal to 
do with my going to college. He was 
always interested in me and my career. 
He and Mr. Sullivan were the two men 
who helped me the most back home. 

The other freshman players reported 
August 29 but I couldn't get away from 
the job and didn’t get there until Sep- 
tember 15, I didn’t start the first game 
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(Which we won, beating Fork Union, 
9-7) but after that I worked myself 
into a regular job. I played offensive 
halfback and some defense. We had a 
4-1 record, losing the last game of the 
season to George Washington. 

Practice was held in the afternoon 
from 3 until about 5:30. The freshmen 
always have it rougher than anyone else 
because they have to scrimmage the 
varsity, using the plays of next Satur- 
day’s opponent. We took quite a beat- 
ing from the big boys in those days. 
Our season ended a week before the 
varsity’s but we stayed on to work with 
them for their last game. 

It was kind of hazardous studying 
that fall—at least it was for me. We 
had a few night sessions, which cut into 
my study hours. I was enrolled in 
Physical Education, and the first semes- 
ter, besides the gymnastics and health 
courses, I had to take tough basic 
courses in sociology, history, govern- 
ment and politics, and English. I 
flunked one subject, government and 
politics. 

Spring practice started late in March. 
It usually lasts from four to six weeks. 
As I said, I got hurt during the early 
part of the training. It happened when 
I went up in the air to catch a pass. I 
caught the ball but was tackled and 
ended up with a shoulder separation. 
It healed up nicely, however, and near 
the end of the semester I managed to 
play a little baseball. I played center 
field in two of the last four frosh games 
and got four for six, including two 
triples. 

The fall of my sophomore year, 1950, 
I reported to the varsity on August 29. 
Before school begins, double sessions 
are held—morning and afternoon. Once 
classes begin, we practice only in the 
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afternoon, I was in pretty good shape 
after working all summer for Mr. Col- 
lins on a new bus terminal they were 
building in New York City. We had a 
good team that year. I played mostly 
on offense behind Bill Shemonski. Mod- 
zelewski played halfback and Scarbath 
was quarterback in the split T forma- 
tion. We were shooting for a bowl game 
but lost a heartbreaker to North Caro- 
lina State, 16-13, which cooked our 
goose. Our only other loss came early 
in the year when Georgia beat us, 27-7. 

Speaking of bowl games, I must say 
I’m in favor of them. Because they 
come during the holidays they don’t 
really interfere with school work. A 
trip to a bowl game gives boys who 
have never been away from home a 
chance to see new places. I know I 
never dreamed of going to New Orleans 
last year. I enjoyed it even though 
that $7 a day didn’t go very far. 

I continued to have trouble with my 
class work in my sophomore year. The 
first semester I carried 19 credits and 
had 17 the second. I had courses in Red 
Cross and Safety Education, plus the 
basic requirements, which I found 
pretty tough. I flunked zoology the first 
semester and English the second. The 
athletic department supplied us with 
student tutors whenever we asked for 
them. I had a tutor helping me with 
zoology but it didn’t do much good, I’m 
afraid. 

I wanted to play baseball that spring 
but, as I told you, Tatum wouldn’t al- 
low it. He’s a real taskmaster, a cold 
and impersonal man but an excellent 
coach. Between halves at a game he 
never gave us pep talks. But he very 
carefully went over the mistakes we 
made. Like most coaches, he is always 
trying a little psychology on the team. 


Before the Sugar Bowl game, for in- 
stance, he got hold of a Virginia paper 
which quoted the coach of Washington 
and Lee as saying Tennessee would run 
all over us. He kept talking about it 
and repeating it until he really got us 
hopping mad about it. The result of the 
game—we won, 28-]13—seems to prove 
the theory. 

Last fall, at the beginning of practice, 
J re-injured the same ankle that had 
put me out of spring drills the previous 
March. I was out of action the first 
two weeks of the season and was un- 
able to do any kicking all year. I broke 
into the lineup in the North Carolina 
State game and played the rest of the 
season at defensive safety. I guess I 
had my best day against Louisiana 
State when I got in some long runs. 

I went to summer school to make up 
some ROTC grades and got three B’s. 
By returning to summer school again it 
would be possible for me to be rein- 
stated and continue my work toward a 
degree at Maryland. The trouble is I 
don’t know whether or not I want to go 
back now. If I can make the grade in 
the Washington Senators’ farm system, 
I might stick with professional base- 
ball. I'd rather play baseball now than 
go back to college. Maybe I'll let my 
future wife get all the degrees in the 
family. She is Ellen Finley and she’s 
a graduate student at Maryland, 

If I had to do it over again, I believe 
I would still pick Maryland. I think a 
lot of the school and had a wonderful 
time there. But if I had to do it over 
again, you can be sure of one thing: I 
wouldn't mess up my school work as I 
did. Going through the football mill 
can be a worthwhile experience—if you 
get an education in the bargain. 
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LENDARS, ADVERTISING NOV- 

‘TIES, MATCHES, Good Side Line or 
Full Time, Now is the Thine to Sell—All 
Types of Calendars, Hundreds of Adver- 
tising Novelties, Book Matches, ete. 
Fleming Calendar Co,, 6534 Cottage 
Grove, Chicago 37, IL 
BIG MONEY making opportunity. Ex- 
clusive line work uniforms, Jackets, pants, 
shirt, coveralls. Advertising embroidered. 
Every puss, ppnennt. Outit FREE. 
MASTER: CORP., 235 Water, Ligonier, 
nd, 
NM TO EARN 890 week up. Long 
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WE PURCHASE INDIANHEAD pen- 
nies. Complete all-coin catalogue 20c. 
wae Fairview, 277 Broadway, New York 


WANTED 1804-8 DIME PAY $500.00. 
Certain 1913 nickel $1,000.00. 1901-5 
quarter $20.00 to $150.00. Hundreds of 
others. Know their true value, Complete 
Illustrated Catalogue 26c. Worthycoin 
Corporation (0-310) Boston 8, 
achusetts. 
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MAKI MONEY AT HOME. Catalogue 
of "40 Ideas’ Bree. Universal, Ox 
1076-8, Peorta, M1. 
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Biggest Classified Medium. Free Copy. 
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LL PUT A SHOE STORE 
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Nation’s Leader trains you to make BIG 
MONEY! Fit men, women. FREE SAM- 
PLE OUTFIT—WRITE TODAY! Con- 
solidated Shoe System, Dept. CC-1, 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
$10,800 PROFITS! YOUR OWN MAIL 
ORDER BUSINESS! No Risk! “Success 
Plan” Free! Treasury, 149 Storer, New 
Rochelle FT-17, New York. 
START VENETIAN BLIND LAUN- 
~. Protit Pppoctanity lfetime busl- 
. New machine. Free Booklet. LK. 
Co., 442 N. Seneca St,, Wichita, Kan. 
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. Tenn, 


OUTDOOR TOILETS, CESSPOOLS, 
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powder with water; pour into tollet. Safe, 
no poisons. Save digeing, pumping costs. 
Posteard brings free details. Burson Labo~ 
ratories, Dept. J-95, Chicago 22, Llinols. 


RECEIVE MAILS, MAGAZINES, SAM- 
PLES, Your name in numerous mailing 
lists 20c, Morgan Greenwood, 273 Broad- 
way, New York 7. 


CARTOONING & COMMERCIAL ART 


"HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH 
SIMPLE CARTOONS"—A book every- 
one who likes to draw should have, It is 
free; no obligation. Simply address Car- 
toonists’ Exchange, Dept. 37, Pleasant 
Hill, Ohio. 


COMICS 


ADULT BOOKS. I) lustrated Comic Book- 
lets 10 for $1.00, 24 for 32.00, all different. 
Pree Gift with each 32,00 order. V. M, 
Rogers, Dept. MC, Box 14738 Cimarron 
Station, Los Angeles 18, Caltfornia. 
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quality advertising work uniforms to 
warages, factories, filling stations, ete. 
FREE selling kit, TOPPS, Dept, 897, 
Rochester, Indiana. 


I NEED 500 MEN _ TO WEAR SUITS 
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Foxes, Wolves, Cougars, smal! fur, Hawks, 
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Guaranteed, $3.85 ppd. Free literature, 
Midwestern Distributors, Revelstoke, B.C, 
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BORROW BY MAIL. Loans 350 to $600 
to empayes men, women. Easy, Quicit, 
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Repay in convenient mouthly payments. 
Detalle free In plain envelope. Give occu- 
pation, State Finance Co,, 323 Securities 
Bide,, Dept PC-H, Omaha, Nebraska. 
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HIGH SCHOOL AT HOME 
Complete your high school at home in 
spire time with American School; texts 
furnished; no classes; diploma; booklet 
free, Write 

AMERICAN SCHOOL 

DEPT, HBO64, DREXEL AT 
CHICAGO 37, ILLINOTS 
FOREIGN JOBS, Contracts underway 
and soon starting in Afriea, South Amer- 
lea, Canada, England, Lairepe, South 
Pucific, Middle East, Mexico and Alaska, 
Send $1,00 for torelun Job news, informa- 
tion, application forms, ete, DOS Voreign 
Job News, Dept, 268-EC, Bridgeport, 11. 
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OLD GOLD WANTED 


HIGHEST CASH PAID For Old, Broken 
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Diamonds, Spectacies, Platinum, Pree in- 
formation. Satisfaction guaranteed. Rose 
Smelting Co., 29-PC E, Madison, Chicago, 
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pages, 30c, Hewitt, 5450-M Clark, Chicago 
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Gil Coan 
The Successful Failure 


(Continued from page 53) 
outguessed by the pitchers,” he says, 
“and finally I took my troubles to Mr. 
Milan.” 

Milan’s advice was brief and to the 
point. “Why not try crouching up there 
at the plate?” he suggested. “I think 
you'll get a better look at the pitch. 
You might not hit for as much distance, 
but you're fast enough to beat out a 
lot of infield hits and you'll stretch 
some clean ones. Anyway, you're not 
going to outslug Ted Williams by 
swinging away like you’ve been doing.” 

Coan took this advice soon after he 
returned from the hospital in 1950. “It 
worked,” he says. “I was a .300 hitter in 
the big leagues at last. Not only that 
year but the next as well. A two-time 
.300 hitter.” 

Until this turn in his career, Coan was 
in a fair way of becoming baseball’s No. 
1 enigma. In the minors, he was a _sen- 
sation. In the majors, he looked like a 
ballplayer but didn’t play like one. His 
background may help explain the situ- 
ation. 

At Mineral Spring, North Carolina, 
High School, Coan was a three-sport 
star. He played football, basketball 
(which he now referees in the off-sea- 
son) and baseball. He pitched for the 
school team, as his dad had done semi- 
professionally around Monroe, North 
Carolina, where Gil was born. After the 
Coans moved to Brevard, young Gil 
worked for the cigarette paper factory 
—where he lost part of a finger in a cut- 
ting machine accident—and played in 
the Industrial League. When he wasn’t 
pitching, he was playing second base. 

“A man named Edell Fraser, who 
runs the country club in Brevard, took 
an interest in me,’ Coan remembers. 
“In 1941, Mr. Fraser told me he had a 
friend named Zinn Beck, owner of the 
Winston-Salem club, and that he'd 
recommend me to him for a trial. It 
sounded real good, except that I was 
only 17 years old and had just got 
married. 

“T was making $175 a month in the 
paper mill and playing ball on the side. 
I didn’t want to risk failing in pro ball 
and losing my job, so I didn’t do any- 
ae about it. Anyway, I wasn’t sure I 
could play professional ball. I still didn’t 
know what position I played. A pitcher? 
A second-baseman? I didn’t know.” 

Gil worked in the mill in 1942 and 
1943. But early in the spring of 1944, 
the baseball bug bit a little deeper. 
Coan was nearly 20. He wrote a letter to 
Beck. In the return mail came an invita- 
tion from Beck, long associated with 
the Washington farm system, to report 
for a tryout. The majors were opera- 
ting with 4-F’s and old veterans and 
the minors were all but out of ball- 
players that year. It was easy for a 
rookie pitcher trying out for Winston- 
Salem to get into batting practice. “The 
first day I hit two or three over the 
fence,” Gil says. “And that was after I'd 
warmed up as a pitcher. Mr. Beck came 
over to me and said, ‘Coan, Ill sign 
you, but not as a pitcher. Have you 
ever played the outfield?’” 

So it was as an outfielder that Beck 
sent Gil to Kingsport of the Appalachian 
League in the spring of °44. Inexperi- 
enced as he was—especially as an out- 
fielder—Coan was much too good for 
Kingsport, After 72 games, he was bat- 
ting .367 and was promoted to Chatta- 
nooga of the Southern Association, a big 


jump even in that war year for a 
green rookie. 

Coan took the big step in stride. He 
hit .335 in 48 games. That’s the lowest 
he ever batted in the minors. In 140 
games for the Lookouts in 1945, he led 
the Southern Association in batting 
(.872), runs scored (126), hits (201), 
doubles (40), triples (28), home runs 
(16), runs-batted-in (117) and stolen 
bases (37). 

Griffith, who had acquired property 
rights to Coan as soon as the young 
man came under the wing of Zinn Beck, 
was elated, This feeling was increased 
when J. G. Taylor Spink, editor of The 
Sporting News and a noted presenter of 
plaques, named Coan as the minor- 
leaguer of 1945. Spink wasn’t alone in 
his high appraisal of the 21-year-old 
phenom. The Giants offered $80,000 for 
him, or so it was reported. The Cubs 
allegedly offered $100,000. Griffith, who 
likes to turn a dollar as much as the 
next fellow, laughed off the offers. He 
felt he had found his man. 

Even though minor-league heroics at 
that time were suspect, there was noth- 
ing but high hope around Griffith Sta- 
dium when Coan joined the Senators in 
1946. Hope turned to disappointment— 
and chagrin, no doubt. Gil hit .209 in 59 
games and went right back to Chatta- 
nooga the next year. 
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Gil batted .340 for the Lookouts in 
1947, and played in 151 games. If this 
average was less impressive than his 
peak_year of 1945, it must be remem- 
bered that he was playing in stiffer 
competition. Many good players were 
back from the service. It was a tougher 
league and Griffith took that into con- 
sideration—along with baseball law— 
when he recalled Coan for keeps in 1948. 

The old man was let down again when 
his “picture player” batted only .232 and 
.218 in 1948 and 1949. But he didn’t give 
up. He stubbornly stuck by Coan, even 
when general manager Billy Evans of 
the Detroit Tigers made what seemed 
to some observers to be more than a 
fair offer at the 1949 winter meeting. 
Evans had intended to talk to Griff 
about a trade of Dick Wakefield for 
Coan. With some dismay, Billy learned 
in the lobby of the Hotel Commodore 
in New York that Griffith had departed 
early for Washington. This is what he 
told this writer: 

“When you get home and see Griff, 


ask him how he feels about a swap— 
Gil Coan for Dick Wakefield.” 

“Even up?” he was asked. 

‘Does anybody trade even up with 
Griff?” Billy asked, smiling. Then, ser!- 
ously, he said, “Detroit fans are giving 
Wakefield a hard time. Dick’s getting a 
complex. Well, first thing Griff knows 
the Washington fans will be giving Coan 
a complex, too. So let's put it on the 
basis of trading one complex for an- 
other.” 

The matter was duly presented to 
Griffith. It was a high tribute to Coan 
that Griff refused even to consider the 
offer. Despite Wakefield’s 200 hits and 
316 average as a rookie in 1943, plus his 
.355 average in 1944, Griffith never was 
close to swapping Coan for Wakefield. 
Evans was sold on Coan because Billy 
had been president of the Southern 
Association when Gil was burning up 
the loop. Like the management of the 
Cubs and the Giants, Billy regarded 
Coan as a standout prospect. 

For Coan, probably, it was a good 
break when Griffith spurned the trade 
offer. At that time, remember, Gil was 
only a .218-hitting outfielder. Also at 
that time observers were pretty gen- 
erally agreed that Detroit's outfield of 
Hoot Evers, Johnny Groth and Vic 
Wertz, plus the veteran Pat Mullin, was 
as good as any in the business. Chances 
are that Coan wouldn’t have been able 
to break into the lineup. He might have 
become discouraged enough to quit the 
game. 

It was always Griffith who was most 
confident of Coan’s potentialities despite 
his failures. In the winter of 1949, Clark 
had to convince Bucky Harris, the one- 
time “boy wonder” returned to Wash- 
ington, that Gil was worth another seri- 
ous trial. Harris had seen Gil as a 
rookie in spring training in 1946, when 
Bucky was general manager of Buffalo. 
He had seen him again the next two 
seasons when Harris managed the Yan- 
kees. Despite the fact that Coan never 
had hit for a decent average in the 
majors, Bucky questioned his fielding 
more than his batting. 

“He looks like a hitter, Griff,” Bucky 
told his boss, “and there’s no question 
about his speed. But I always got the 
feeling he'd never learn to play the out- 
field and I thought his arm was suspect.” 

Griffith refused to concede. ‘In the 
year you were at San Diego,” he told 
Bucky, “the fellow has developed into 
one of the good left-fielders and he 
makes a pretty good long throw. What's 
worrying me now is whether he'll ever 
hit. Anyway, we've got to go along 
with him.” 

So they stuck with Coan and in 1950 
and 1951 he was their only .300 hitter. 
At one point last summer, Gil reached 
350 and for 24 hours or so led the 
American League. Then he tailed off 
and barely finished over the .300 mark. 
Still, that’s a distinction for any modern 
Washington player. He ranked ninth 
among the league’s batters. 

The usually quiet, mild-mannered 
Coan rustled up a little bravado toward 
the end of last season and asked Griffith 
for a $1,000 bonus. “He gave it to me,” 
Gil says. “I got a bonus and a chewing- 
out at the same time. I mean, Mr. Grif- 
fith really fried me. He accused me of 
changing my swing in mid-season and 
trying to protect my average. I got the 
idea he expected me to stay at .350. 
Frankly, I don’t think I’m that good a 
hitter. In the minors it was easy. You 
see about one good pitcher a week. Up 
here, you see a good one every day. If 
the starting pitcher hasn’t got his stuff, 
somebody else with good stuff relieves 


him. Anyway, if I changed my swing, 
it was done unconsciously and not be- 
eause I was trying to protect a .350 
average. f 

“Funny,” Gil said, “but Mr. Griffith 
never gave up on me when I was a low 
.200 hitter, But as soon as I got to be a 
two-time .300 hitter, he jumped all over 
me. One other thing he said was that I 
didn’t run enough. How can a man steal 
bases with a seventh-place ball club? 
You don’t steal as a rule when your club 
is behind.” 

Gil would seem to have a point there. 
Every player in the American League 
knows Coan can run. In his first full 
season in the Southern Association, he 
stole 37 bases. He swiped 43 in 1947. 
More than a few American Leaguers 
would back him in a race with Orestes 
Minoso of the White Sox, Sam Jethroe 
of the Braves, Mickey Mantle of the 
Yankees, Bobby Thomson of the Giants 
or any other speedster. 

When Gil first came up to the majors, 
George Case was the acknowledged 
foot-racing champion of the American 
League. Elmer (Hap) Hardell, veteran 
track coach at Georgetown University 
at the time and coach of the unbeaten 
Case for several of his 100-yard sprints 
with other baseball swifties, once said: 
“If George had taken up track instead of 
baseball, he might have been the fastest 
human of all time.” But Coan’s speed 
was so impressive he was matched at 
100 yards with Case. More experienced 
and better coached (Coan’s high school 
had no track team and so he had never 
raced formally), Case took a ten-yard 
lead right out of the box. But at the 
finish, Gil was moving up fast. Case was 
timed in ten seconds flat; Coan in 10.1, 
Both wore regulation baseball uniforms 
and spiked shoes and ran on the heavy 
grass in Griffith Stadium’s outfield. 


After sticking with a player through 
some discouraging trials, as Clark Grif- 
fith did with Coan, you don’t treat him 
lightly when he becomes a .300 hitter 
and is recognized as one of the fastest 
men in the league. Yet there was more 
talk of a trade for Coan around Wash- 
ington last winter and early rei tera 
there ever had been before. Gil’s finan- 
cial squabble with the Senators had 
something to do with it, of course. 

He received a contract that called for 
the same terms as his 1951 agreement 
with the club. It didn’t please him a bit. 
Coan made a few statements to news- 
papermen that startled those who know 

im from his reticence. “If I can’t seem 
to make Mr. Griffith happy with two 
consecutive .303 batting averages, I’d 
like to be traded,” he said. 

“How would you like to be a Yan- 
kee?” Gil was asked. 

“Any ballplayer would like to be a 
Yankee,” he replied diplomatically. “But 
to tell the truth, if I were to be traded, 
I'd like to go to the Browns. Hither the 
Browns or the Tigers.” 

By March, however, Griffith and Coan 
had buried the hatchet, just as every- 
one knew they would all along. Gil 
signed and went back to left field. He 
was doing business at the same old stand 
when the Senators opened the season. 

There was a quick pre-season flurry 
of rumors that Washington had an offer 
for Coan it couldn’t afford to turn down. 
The White Sox showed strong interest 
in him because, it was said, he would 
fit nicely into their offensive lineup. 

But Griffith wasn’t buying—from 
Lane or anyone else. The Senators need 
a little speed of their own, and as long 
as they have Coan, they’ve got some 
foot. By all odds, he’s the most success- 
ful failure in baseball. 

—_—i— 


Goodbye, Ted! 


(Continued from page 51) 
that is high praise indeed, for the Ma- 
rines are the toughest and most rigidly 
exacting of the services. 

So he refuted the notion that he 
couldn’t take the stern and hazardous 
routine of the Marines at war just as 
he has refuted time and again the 
notion that he played ball for himself 
alone, content to let his employer, his 
manager and the other players fall 
where they might as long as he hit .340 
or upwards. 

There was, for instance, the World 
Series of 1946 between the Red Sox and 
the Cardinals. This was the climax of 
Ted’s first season since his return from 
the wars. Although he had been out 
of baseball for three solid years, he 
was blazing from the start. He rolled 
up a batting average of .342 and hit 
38 home runs, more than he had hit 
in any other season in the majors. 
When it was over you could say, and 
rightly so, that he had won the pennant 
for Boston. 

Now the Sox were in the Series and 
he was having a dreadful time. It was, 
in the beginning, his own fault. Eddie 
Dyer then managing the Cardinals, 
adopted the “Boudreau shift” against 
him. Williams, in the grip of his own 
fierce pride, elected to fight against it 
stubbornly, instead of circumventing it. 
As Indians’ manager Lou Boudreau had 
done with considerable success during 
the season, Dyer blanketed the right 
side of the field with players when 
Williams came to bat. The first-base- 


man played on the bag, the second- 
baseman was in shallow right field, the 
shortstop played to the right of second 
base, the third-baseman was in the 
shortstop’s normal position, the right- 
fielder was stationed on the foul line, 
the center-fielder was in right and the 
left-fielder practically in center. Rag- 
ing at this, as he had raged against the 
original version all season, Williams 
disdained the obvious counter move, 
which was to bunt down the third-base 
line or tap the ball into the wide-open 
spaces of left field. Instead, he tried 
to belt the ball into the right-field 
stands or hammer it over, or past, the 
second-baseman. As a result, on all but 
five of his 25 times at bat, he was 
either retired on line drives caught 
against the right-field wall or on what 
would have been singles to right if the 
second-baseman hadn’t been playing 
in short right field. 

Moreover, the Cardinal pitchers were 
throwing at his fists. All he had to do 
was to step back about six inches in the 
batter’s box and draw a bead for a 
bunt toward third, or a poke to left. 
But his neck was bowed. Let those 
clowns make him change his stance or 
his swing? Never! Well . .. once he 
did. He bunted down the third-base 
line and walked to first, and it seemed 
he had learned his lesson. But he 
hadn't. 

At the end of six games, the series 
deadlocked at three-all, the teams were 
back in St, Louis. That night a news- 
paperman went to see Ted in his room 
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(nside SPORT 


evin (Chuck) Connors, the large 

first-baseman of the Los An- 
geles Angels, tells in this issue 
why he agreed to the “no-draft” 
clause in the new Pacifie Coast 
League contracts. One of his rea- 
sons was his ability to pick up 
interesting odd jobs in the L.A 
area, Take a look at the above 
picture and you'll understand what 
he means. That’s Hollywood's Zsa 
Zsa Gabor for whom he’s demon- 
strating his batting grip on a TV 
show. Well, it passes the time, 
anyway. 

* ” % 


jak Newcombe reports a provo- 
catiye conversation with Whitey 
Ford during his yisit with the for- 
mer Yankee pitcher at Fort Mon- 
mouth. Whitey, who’s in his second 
season with the U.S. Army, says he 
can’t figure out how Art Houtte- 
man of the Tigers could possibly 
have told reporters he kept up 
with American League hitters dur- 
ing his army stretch by watching 
the games on television. Ford sees 
most of the Yankees’ home games 
but says he can never tell, by 
watehing the screen, what kind of 
a pitch the batter hit or what it 
was that fooled him. Whitey con- 
cludes that baseball on TV is en- 
tertaining but not instructive. 


* * ate 


hen we sent Frank Graham’s 

warm piece, “Goodbye, Ted!” 
to the printer. someone said we 
might be stuck with it if the in- 
ternational mess was straightened 
out sufficiently for the Marine 
Corps to send involuntary resery- 
ists like Williams back to civilian 
life. That’s true. Our sincerely 
intentioned yaledictory to Ted 
would look a little silly if he were 
to pop right back into a Red Sox 
uniform. But as author Graham 
said when we mentioned the pos 
sibility to him, “Boy, who wouldn’t 
like to look silly for a cause like 
that!” We agree. Ted's actions 
haven't always met with our un- 
reserved approval but baseball 
isn’t going to be the same without 
him, We hope he gets back soon, 


SHSSHOHOSTOSSSTIATDAOO HSS PIN OFISONOHORnSAOGSeS 


at the Hotel Chase. He hadn’t called 
beforehand and when he got there, he 
found the door partly open, the room 
dark. He tapped on the door but got 
no response. He looked into the room 
and saw, silhouetted against the lights 
from beyond, Williams sitting at the 
window. He knocked again. Ted gave 
no sign of hearing. 

‘It kind of scared me,” the news- 
paperman said. “I came away.” 

He told Grantland Rice about it the 
next day. There was no game that day, 
time being taken out to permit the 
Cardinals to print and sell tickets for 
the seventh game. 

‘Tll see he doesn’t sit alone in the 
dark tonight,” Grant said. 

About six o’clock he called Ted. 

“What are you doing?" he asked. 

“Nothing,” Ted said. “Just lying 
down.” 

“Well,” Grant said, “get up and put 
on your hat and pants, sucker. We’re 
going out.” 

Ten minutes later, Grant and another 
newspaperman barged into Ted's room, 
He never wears a hat (except in the 
Marines) but he had his pants on and 
was reaching for his coat. 

“So I’m being kidnapped, am I?” he 
said, laughing. ‘‘Where am I going?” 

“Youre going to dinner wherever 
you say,” Grant said. 

“Good!” Ted said. “I know a place. 
The steaks are swell.” 

They drove out to a restaurant in 
South St. Louis. Grant and the other 
had agreed there was to be no talk 
of baseball this night. The expedition 
was designed to take Ted’s mind off 
the Series. On the way out, they asked 
him about his plans for the fall and 
winter. He said he was going to hunt 
in Minnesota for a few weeks and 
then spend the rest of the time fishing 
in the Everglades. 

He was in high good humor entering 
the restaurant. The proprietor knew 
him and they were conducted to a 
table in the rear and he was oblivious 
of the fact that the other diners, having 
recognized him instantly, were staring 
at him. 

“How about a drink?” Grant asked. 

“T’ll take a glass of wine,” he said. 

A little later, under urging, he or- 
dered another. “You fellows must want 
to make a winehead out of me,” he 
said. 

As the dinner progressed, he began 
to talk about the Series. The others 
tried to switch the conversation to 
hunting ... to fishing . . . to boxing. 
But he would have none of it. For a 
time he had been free and easy. Now 
he was tightening up again. And now 
he said: 

“Yq give anything in the world if 
we could win that game tomorrow.” 

“And if you could get a couple of 
home runs?” Grant suggested. 

He shook his head. “I wouldn’t care 
if I didn’t get a single, unless it could 
mean winning the ball game,” he said. 
“Naturally, I’d like to get four singles. 
Or four home runs. But if I struck out 
four times ’d be happy—if we could 
just win. Tom Yawkey ... Joe Cronin 
... all the fellows on the ball club... 
have waited so long for this. I hate 
like hell to think they might miss it.” 

He was hating like hell the thought 
that they might miss it because of him, 
but he didn’t say it. The thought ob- 
viously was gnawing at him but he 
wouldn’t bring it out in the open, this 
one who is supposed to be a swell- 
headed stiff, because he was afraid his 
friends at the table would suspect him 
of trying to make out that he was the 


big man on the team and that the 
others must stand or fall with him. 

The Red Sox didn’t win the next day 
and the Cardinals were champions of 
the world. In the Red Sox clubhouse 
long after the other players had dressed 
and left, Williams, still in uniform, was 
a forlorn, dejected figure, sitting in 
front of his locker with only Johnny 
Orlando, the club-house attendant and 
his idolator, to keep him company. 

That fall, a majority of the baseball 
writers voted that the award for the 
most valuable player in the American 
League for the season of 1946 must go 
to Williams. That pleased him greatly 
because he knew he had earned it the 
hard way. Far from currying favor 
with the writers, Ted had antagonized 
many of them, including, perhaps, most 
of those who voted for him. He had 
done this deliberately in only a few 
cases when, taking exception to what 
he deemed unfair criticism, he had 
marked the offender off as an undesir- 
able character and would have no part 
of him thereafter. In many, if not all 
the other cases, first impressions had 
been left to linger on both sides, with- 
out either Ted or the writers taking 
the time or the trouble to come to an 
understanding. 

Those writers caught him on a day 
when he was petulant, when something 
he had done—or hadn’t done—had dis- 
pleased him and he was angry with 
himself and was tearing himself apart 
inside. Knowing him, they would have 
given him plenty of air that day. Not 
knowing him, they had an unfortunate 
experience with him. 

Once, in a temper over something he 
had read about himself, he blurted— 
and he has a stinking habit of always 
blurting the truth, as he sees it— 
“There are only four sportswriters who 
are any good!” 

“Who are they?” somebody asked. 

And he said: “Granny Rice and... 
I forget the names of the others.” 

But when they came right down to 
it, in the clutch in 1946, most of the 
writers voted for him. They had to. 

When his harsher critics say of Ted 
that he is self-centered, they are right 
in one respect. He is a merciless soul- 
searcher, this one. If anything in which 
he is involved in a ball game goes 
wrong, in his mind it’s his fault and 
his alone. The chances are he’s right 
most of the time. But he makes no 
allowances for himself. With him, it’s 
his fault all the time. He has been 
known, of course, to express, by word 
or gesture, his resentment of ... and 
contempt for ... abusive fans. But 
that was only because they were rub- 
bing salt into his self-inflicted wounds. 
There was nothing they had called 
him he hadn’t already called himself. 

After a losing game in which he had 
gone hitless he might. storm into the 
clubhouse, hurl his glove at his locker 
and loudly and fervently wish to high 
heaven he had gratified a boyhood am- 
bition to become a fireman in San 
Diego. But he has never been known 
to cry out that another player cost 
the Red Sox a game. And those highly 
critical judges of the  ballplayers’ 
character, the umpires, swear by him 
for the reason that he never swears at 
them. 

Well . . . that’s my picture of the 
guy who, for the second time and per- 
haps for the last time, has put his 
baseball gear away to go back with 
the Marines. Maybe it will surprise 
you somewhat, this picture. But it’s 
faithfully done, I assure you. 

—Qs— 


Swimming’s New Glamour Girl 


(Continued from page 19) 
minded and well-coordinated when she 
was growing up. That was in Amherst, 
Massachusetts, where her fathe™, a bio- 
chemist, taught and engaged in esearch 
at Massachusetts University. He showed 
her how to play tennis and introduced 
her to backyard sports and the funda- 
mentals of swimming. “But just safety 
swimming,” he says, “because young- 
sters like to go out in boats.” 

Then Professor Freeman _ became 
Colonel Freeman and was assigned to 
Walter Reed Medical Center in Wash- 
ington, D. C. The family moved to the 
nation’s capital and into a house on the 
post. Mary soon discovered the fine post 
pool where Jimmy Campbell, her 
present coach, was the superintendent 
and engineer. 

He saw her paddling around one day 
and noticed that she paddled as though 
she meant it. So he asked her if she 
would like to try some real swimming, 
meaning competitive swimming. Mary 
wasn’t quite 15 then. That was the per- 
fect age, according to the Campbell 
development plan. Because of his ex- 
perience with Mary, it’s the age at 
which he pushes the youngsters now 
working with him into serious training. 
“They've quit using all their energy in 
growing then,” he says. “Sure, they 
grow some more, but not at that foot-a- 
year rate. And yet theyre young 
enough so they haven’t any bad habits 
to break.” 


Within a year, Mary was breaking 
District of Columbia records and 
Jimmy knew he had a potential world- 
beater, At the same time he had Bar- 
bara Hobelmann developing into Wash- 
ington's top freestyler. He found that 
working them together helped both, 
even though they swam in completely 
opposite styles. Barbara is a powerful 
freestyle stroker, while Mary is best 
in the backstroke, breaststroke and 
long-distance freestyle. Racing them 
against each other, even in practice, 
brought out their competitive spirits. 
He’s been using the competitive prac- 
tice program with his four Olympic 
candidates throughout the past winter 
and spring. Besides Mary and Barbara, 
breaststroker Gail Peters and freestyle 
sprinter Marie Corridon, a member of 
the 1948 U. S. Olympic team, are train- 
ing under Campbell, 

Here’s a typical schedule for one of 
Mary’s two-a-day workouts: 

1. Warm up: five lengths in the 40- 
yard pool plus calisthenics in the water 
(i.e, sustained kicking while holding 
to the edge of the pool.) 

2, Alternate sprinting and swimming, 
ten lengths. 

3. Backstroke pulling with legs tied, 
using one arm only; then both arms at 
once, then regular stroking for 15 
lengths. 

4. Kicking for 15 lengths, then alter- 
nate swimming and sprinting while 
practicing turns and starts. 

5. Time trials ard races, half hour. 

At the end of a double-workout day, 
with her school homework still to be 
done, Mary’s a pretty tired girl. Jimmy’s 
training program calls for bedtime by 
9:30, and Mary’s usually nodding be- 
fore then. The early-to-bed routine is 
tough on dating. “What boy wants to 
date a girl he has to have home by nine 
o’clock?” Mary asks. Apparently, there 
are plenty. Her list of suitors is nearly 
as long as her list of swimming titles. 


The boys must feel that three hours 
with Mary is better than none at all. 

Her training diet is not as restricting 
as the hours. She has to keep away 
from deep-fried foods and sweets. 
Otherwise she can have all she wants, 
particularly of vegetables and milk. “I 
want her to pile all the calories and 
protein into her meals she can,” Camp- 
bell says, “She can't build up too much 
energy, not more than these workouts 
drain out of her.” 

Mary doesn’t miss the fried foods at 
all, but the sweets are a different story. 
Her tooth isn’t just sweet; it’s sac- 
charine. “If the cooking in my family 
were left up to me, we'd all be as big 
as houses,” she admits. ‘When I try 
to plan and cook a meal it usually turns 
out to be a four-course dessert.” 

One of her younger brother Mike’s 
favorite methods of teasing her is to 
bring in a box of chocolates, remind her 
she can’t have any, then proceed to gulp 
them down himself. “And he always 
smacks his lips extra hard and then tells 
me it was a lemon-cream center,” Mary 
complains. 

Mary is an ideal older sister for a 
15-year-old like Mike. She kids easily. 
“T don’t think I’d be sane at the end of 
a day without kidding, it’s so much a 
part of my life,” she says. “But I some- 
times wish I could give it back better. 
When I try, it just makes it worse on 
me.’ 

Jimmy Campbell takes it up where 
Mike leaves off, but he often has more 
purpose to his kidding. He uses it as a 
device to relax her “when she’s all 
tensed up before a meet or a race.” He 
demonstrated this technique when 
SPORT’s pictures of Mary, in a red 
bathing suit, were being taken. 

“You watch when she comes out in 
that red suit with all these other swim- 
mers in their blue tank suits,” he said. 
“She'll be tight as a drum.” 

She didn’t look as nervous as she 
might if she were about to swim an 
Olympic trial, but she obviously needed 
relaxing. Campbell let out a wolf 
whistle that really rattled around the 
pool's tile walls. Mary blushed, all over. 
“Hey, it’s supposed to be a red bath- 
ing suit, not a red girl,” he shouted, 
grinning from ear to ear. The photog- 
rapher got both. 

“Until last year, she never could 
hold her food before a meet,” Campbell 
said, “no matter how we set up the 
meals. Sometimes we'd eat as much as 
four hours before she was scheduled to 
swim. Then she’d be okay until she 
actually lined up for the start. But she’d 
have to call time and kneel right down 
by the gutter on the edge of the pool. 
She’d stand up and be white as a sheet 
and shaking and I'd start thinking 
about next time. Then she’d go on and 
win.” 

Jimmy says that the first time that 
happened he knew he had a cham- 
pion. He doesn’t care how much ability 
a swimmer has. Unless he or she can 
“take it,” Jimmy doesn’t want any part 
of them, 

“Our practice sessions would be a 
snap if Jim wasn’t there shouting at us 
all the while,” Mary says. “He’s a terror, 
always shouting and whistling. He can 
whistle louder by himself than he could 
with a basketball referee’s whistle. He 
doesn’t let us slack up a second. It’s 
always ‘Go! Go! Go! Pick it up! Pick 
it up. Up! Up!’ You always think you’re 
going as hard as you can, but he thinks 
you can go harder—and you can. 


“Eve-y once in a waile he'll blow his 
top and throw somebody out. ‘Get out! 
Out! Out!’ he’ll yell, and jump up and 
down, waving his arms, too. ‘Don’t come 
back! Go join the YWCA; we don’t 
want any babies around here,’ he’ll say. 

“And then we'll have to call him up 
that night and say we're sorry and can 
we come back. The best way for me is 
to call him after 9:30 and before I say 
anything he’ll yell, ‘Why aren’t you in 
bed?’ and get mad and completely for- 
get he’s already mad at me. He’s a 
terror.” 

It’s that tough attitude that makes 
good swimmers and the girls all know 
it. Gail Peters and Marie Corridon 
moved to Washington from New Jersey 
and New York just to swim under 
Campbell. They knew they needed a 
coach who would force them to work 
hard. 

The Freemans believe in living and 
working outdoors as much as possible. 
They all get out in the yard and dig, 
mow the lawn and rake leaves. Mary 
prefers the latter job. She likes to rake 
the leaves into a pile and then jump in 
them. She’s not too old—or sophisti- 
cated—for that. 

It's because of her naturalness and 
levelheaded attitude that her parents 
have never worried that her sudden 
fame would spoil her. “We've always 
encouraged her in anything she wanted 
to do, but we've let the swimming be 
her show, completely,” Colonel Freeman 
says. 

They approve, thoroughly, of swim- 
ming as a competitive sport. “In this 
day of scandals, there’s never been a 
hint of anything but the cleanest sports- 
manship in swimming,” says Colonel 
Freeman. “We’d be really delighted if 
she makes the Olympic team. The trip 
to Helsinki would certainly be a won- 
derful experience for her.” 

But Mary knows that making the 
Olympic team takes more than the 
wishing. Just because she is last year’s 
champion doesn’t mean she’s a cinch 
to make it. She knows every swimmer 
knocks seconds off his or her previous 
best time in an Olympic year. She’s got 
to improve. And she has to come 
through in the Olympic trials at In- 
dianapolis, July 4 through 6. 

Despite her ambitions, Mary won't 
let her swimming interfere with her 
studies. Not that she’s a grind. She’s not 
out to break George Washington Uni- 
versity’s all-time scholastic marks. But 
she’s not just going through the motions 
either. Right now she’s excited about 
Philosophy. Plato, Aristotle and Demos- 
thenes are her favorites. Wow! “I read 
about a Greek philosopher named Elan- 
thes who liked to swim and I thought 
I ought to make him my specialty,” she 
related one day. “He was just another 
hedonist though, and didn’t have many 
original ideas. So I had to go back to 
the old favorites even if they never 
went near any water except the bath 
tub, I guess they didn’t do that often 
from the looks of their beards. How 
would I look in a beard?” 

“Fine if you wore a bathing suit, too,” 
was the obvious answer. 


Mary admits that Philosophy and alsa 
swimming have no ultimate practical 
purpose for her. She’s not going to 
make a career of either one. She ex- 
pects to wind up as a housewife, which 
would suit her fine. 

“I guess I'll go on swimming for a 
couple of years whether I make the 
Olympics or not. There’d be no point 
in continuing after that, though. I’d 
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INP 
Practice and conditioning have paid off for the Washington coach and his great crews. 


ULBRICKSON AGAINST THE FIELD 


(8 the boat returning the members of the 1936 Olympic Games team to the United States, 
one of the oarsmen of the University of Washington’s crew was about to partake of the 
nightly round of sandwiches when he was interrupted by an army major, a member of the 
pistol team. “How about celebrating a little?” he asked the oarsman. “You fellows have 
just won a championship, you've trained hard, now you can relax. Let me buy you a drink.” 
“Sounds like a swell idea,” the young athlete replied. After carefully deliberating as to 
which drink would serve as a suitable toast for this reckless occasion, he told the waiter, 
in all seriousness, “make mine ginger ale.” 

That incident accurately illustrates the training habits and self-discipline inspired in his 
crews by Alvin Martin Ulbrickson, America’s most successful rowing coach. His Washington 
crews are to collegiate shell racing what the Yankees are to baseball. Its always the Huskies 
against the field, and the Huskies usually end up heading the field. 

Ulbrickson, who was born and raised in Seattle near Lake Washington, where his crews 
practice, is himself a former Huskie oarsman. He stroked Washington to victories at 
Poughkeepsie in 1924 and 1926 and to second place in 1925. In 1927 he became coach Rusty 
Callow’s assistant and the following year, at 25, he became head eoach, In his quarter-century 
as skipper of the Husky crew, Ulbrickson’s teams have participated in 17 Intercollegiate 
Rowing Association Regattas. The Husky varsity has won six of them, finished second five 
times, third five times and sixth once. In 14 outings the junior varsity’s record is seyen 
victories, four seconds and three fourths. Washington has “swept the river” in the IRA 
Regatta four times, in 1936, 1937 and 1948 at Poughkeepsie and in 1950 at Marietta, Ohio, 
This is an unparalleled achievement by the varsity, junior varsity and freshman boats. 

His 1936 crew provided Ulbrickson the greatest of his many thrills and also sprouted 
many of the gray hairs which now dignify his muscular and imperturbable countenance. 
That erew had the peculiar and anguishing habit of not taking the lead until the end of a 
race. In the Poughkeepsie Regatta the Huskies were seventh at the halfway mark, fourth 
at three miles and six lengths behind in the stretch before winning going away. This per- 
formance was duplicated in the Olympic trials and in both heats of the international race. 
When the Huskies won the championship in Germany, Ulbrickson could take it no longer. 
“You didn’t have to be so dramatic,” he told his celebrating proteges. 

Collegiate shell racing requires the most sustained effort of any sport. Once a race is 
on, the coach can’t send in suggestions, instructions or substitutions. For the 15 minutes 
or so that it takes to complete a three-mile race the crew is engaged in the most gruelling 
and physically exhausting competition there is. Only two or three competitive events are 
held each year. The rest of the time is spent in a training and conditioning program more 
demanding than probably any other sport—but with few of the usual rewards. 

‘All the nation’s crews use the same standard shells and oars, made by George Pocock 
at the University of Washington shell house. All teams use the same stroke of 30 to 32 beats 
a minute perfected by Hiram B, Conibear, a former Husky coach. This is a shortened stroke 
with maximum power exerted in the center of the are while the blade is in the water. 

Most college crew coaches are Ulbrickson products. Ten of his former pupils are head 
coaches and five are frosh mentors. But Ulbrickson remains the top coach in the business. 
His success stems from his ability to instill in his youngsters the willingness to train hard, 
discipline themselves and take pride in improving their performance. 

This month the IRA Regatta will be held at Lake Onandaga near Syracuse and Ulbrick- 
son’s 21-year-old son will captain the Husky crew. It is the first regatta on that stretch of 
water, but, as usual, it will be the Huskies—and Ulbrickson—against the field. 

—Harry GLickMAan 


have either won everything there is to 
win or know I couldn't. And this train- 
ing is too all-consuming to continue in- 
definitely. You either win or you don’t. 
It’s not like baseball or football where 
there are new things to win every year. 
I wish I could be sure of making that 
Oly: pic team, though,” she adds. 

Jit. my Campbell is sure she will, 
“How’s anyone gonna beat her?” he 
asks. “They couldn’t do it until she 
pulled up with a thigh injury in the 
AAU meet in April. Let them try it 
when she’s in good condition.” She can 
do no wrong in his estimation, but he’ll 
never tell her that. Instead, he is always 
accusing her of loafing. “You’re goofing 
off! Swim!” He’ll shout at her. “Quit 
dogging it!” 

But if you get him in a corner and 
ask him what he thinks of her attitude, 
he’s apt to say: ‘Her only trouble is she 
doesn’t know when to quit. Gee, I re- 
member one day we were working on 
turns and I told her about how many 
races were lost by swimmers trying to 
feel for the end of the pool—coasting 
in. She nearly drowned herself after 
that. She'd barrel along, top speed, and 
whack! She'd hit the end with her head. 
But she’d just bite her lips and hold 
back the tears and look up at me and 
ask if that was the way to finish. 
How’ya gonna beat her?” 

Mary may make the Olympic team in 
two events—one of the long freestyle 
distances besides the 100-meter back- 
stroke. She’ll try for a double at the 
trials if the two events are not run too 
close together. 

Jimmy Campbell’s greatest fear is 
that one of his girls will come down 
with a cold during the trials; that’s the 
reason for the cod-liver oil. In all sports, 
a cold is an impediment, depending on 
how bad it is. But in swimming, even 
the slightest sniffle is deadly, because 
breathing is so important. 

“Didya take your cod-liver oil to- 
day?” he’ll shout, “or did you feed it 
to that stupid cat? I thought so. You'll 
wind up at the trials all bleary-eyed 
and runny-nosed and some girl from 
Podunk High School will go to Helsinki. 
And don’t look at me for sympathy. 
Did you ever see the cat have a cold? 
She’s smart.” 

The cat which gets Mary’s cod-liver 
oil is a Siamese kitten whose kennel 
name is Tani Detmar. Mary calls her 
San San Sanforan. 

Campbell’s get-tough system in 
coaching girl swimmers is an untested 
formula, Actually, that’s because there 
never has been any formula. There have 
been few swimming coaches who under- 
took coaching girls except as a sideline 
to coaching men, and then they did it 
under protest. It was one thing to crack 
the whip over a boys’ team and another 
to get tough with the girls. Like most 
“tough” men, they were scared to death 
of anything female and dreaded the 
sight of the tears which often resulted 
from harsh words. 

Campbell, however, realizes that the 
problems of girl swimmers are different 
from those of men, but not much differ- 
ent. He trains his girls differently from 
his men swimmers, but not much differ- 
ently. Essentially, he uses the boys to 
demonstrate power to the girls. He uses 
the girls to point out finesse to the boys. 

Mary has never had another coach, 
She’s a bit skeptical of the prospect. “T 
wish he were the Olympic coach,” she 
says. “I think I'll probably sink for any 
other if I make the team.” 

Don’t bet on it. Mary is beautiful but 
she’s a fighter, too. 


Boss of the PGA 


(Continued from page 39) 
organize deputize and supervise, I am 
co-chairman of the tournament com- 
mittee because of my position as presi- 
dent, Otherwise, I prefer to leave the 
committee work to other people. : 

“However, I do believe in expressing 
my ideas, as anyone has a right to do in 
a democracy. If certain people want to 
consider me personally grasping for 
doing that, then there’s nothing I can 
do about it.” 

It is hard to put the finger on the 
exact reasons for Smith’s unpopularity. 
One professional told me that some of 
the players resented the fact that Hor- 
ton was their superior in authority 
while still competing with them in 
tournaments. This explanation seems 4 
little far-fetched, however, when you 
consider that Smith is no longer a threat 
to the money-winners, and money 
seems to be the touchiest spot with most 
of the boys. Furthermore, Horton re- 
ceives no salary as president of the PGA 
and pays his own way, at considerable 
cost, when competing in tournaments. 

Actually, Smith’s main source of in- 
come is derived from his job as pro- 
fessional at the rich Detroit Golf Club. 
He is not independently wealthy from 
his early golf earnings as some people 
seem to think, nor is he “money- 
hungry,” although he does admit to 
owning the first $40 he saved as a caddy 
in his hometown of Springfield, Mis- 
souri, 

Smith frankly acknowledges the 
trouble he has run into trying to carry 
out what he believes are necessary 
changes. “A couple of the fellows are 
quite bitter, but they have a right to 
their own opinions,” he says. “I’m not 
particularly concerned with what they 
think of me personally, My interest is 
in the welfare of golf and the PGA. 

“No one realizes more than I do that 
my days are over as a winning tourna- 
ment player. Now I play more for the 
fun of it than anything else. At the 
same time, it gives me a chance to study 
the situation from close up.” 

One thing Smith has to recommend 
him to the taxing PGA job is his first- 
hand knowledge of tournament golf. 
“There is no tougher way to make a 
living,” Horton says. “It’s tough even 
if you make the grade, The nerve strain 
is constant and terrific. You have team- 
mates to fall back on in other games. 
But in big-time golf you’re out there on 
your own, fighting desperately to main- 
tain your composure and, at the same 
time, escape being crushed by the gal- 
lery. And with so much at stake you 
can hardly blame the boys for being 
short-tempered at times.” 

Whatever the reason, Smith remains 
today a controversial character, pe- 
culiarily capable of breeding animosities 
in other people. Maybe it’s because he 
was always a loner along the tourna- 
ment trail. Maybe it’s because he al- 
ways knew what he wanted and pushed 
ahead to get it. Or maybe the petty 
jealousies are aroused simply because 
of Smith’s outstanding successes over 
his 25-year career in golf, 

It might be easier for you to get a 
better indication of his character and 
ability by going back into his personal 
history. Smith was born in Springfield, 
Missouri, on May 22, 1908, He always 
rated high in local amateur golf circles 
before quitting his studies at Missouri 
State Teachers College in 1926 to make 
a career of golf. He did this against his 
father’s wishes and his brother, Ren, 


now a successful sporting ee manu- 
facturer, turned pro with him. 

Horton’s first job was at the Spring- 
field Country Club. The following year 
he became pro at three clubs simultane- 
ously, an indication of the ambition and 
drive that was to carry him so far in 
his chosen profession. On Sunday, Mon- 
day and Tuesday he taught at the Se- 
dalia (Missouri) Country Club. On 
Wednesday he served at the California 
(Missouri) Country Club. Then he 
drove on to the Jefferson City Club 
where he spent Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday at his trade. How he managed 
to find time to improve his game re- 
mains a mystery even to himself. But 
he did. He developed one of the smooth- 
est putting strokes ever seen and soon 
the rest of his game was sensational 
enough to challenge even the mighty 
Bobby Jones himself. 

The year 1928 was a memorable one 
for the ambitious young Missourian. 
That was the year he became pro at 
the Oak Hill Country Club at Joplin, 
Missouri. It was also the year he caught 
fire on the rich tournament trail. Dur- 
ing the 1928 and 1929 seasons he won a 
total of 15 major tournaments. He was 
named to the Ryder Cup squad at 20, 
the youngest rookie ever to play on the 
squad. In 1930 he became “the last man 
to beat Bobby Jones” when he nosed 
out the great Georgian by one stroke in 
the Savannah, Georgia, Open. In 1930, 
you remember, Jones made his Grand 
ec and retired from active competi- 
ion. 

When Jones temporarily came out of 
retirement to appear in the inaugural 
of the Masters Tournament at Augusta, 
Georgia, in 1934, Smith won again and 
he repeated his victory in the Masters 
in 1936, a title almost as cherished to- 
day as is the Open crown. 

With the golfing world in the palm of 
Smith’s putting hand, fate took a hand 
and slowed down his career. Sometime 
during this period, he doesn’t know ex- 
actly when, he suffered an injury to 
the sacroiliac. “This meant I was forced 
to make a radical change in my Swing,” 
Horton said, “and a lot of people 
thought I did So seeking the perfect 
swing. They said I was a dreamer, but 
all I was trying to do was ease the pain 
in my aching back.” 

_ The injury may have been a blessing 
in disguise to Smith. He began to con- 
centrate more and more on the business 
end of the game and soon became an 
able executive. In World War II he 
went .into the army as a private and 
rose to captain. In 1944 he became ad- 
ministrative aide to General Francis 
Grady. Later he was transferred to 
Special Service work and organized 
tournaments for servicemen as part of 
the Army’s demobilization program, He 
headed a_ troupe that included such 
stars as Billy Conn, the heavyweight 
boxer, golfers Lloyd Mangrum and 
Chick Harbert and tennis star George 
Lott. He also ran into other top-flight 
golfers in service and, characteristically 
enough, some of them accused him of 
tossing his rank around. Harbert, for 
instance, is still said to be bitter at 
Smith today. It is Horton’s contention 
that it wasn’t he who wrote army 
regulations. 

mith conducted the U. S. European 
Theater gold championship at St. Cloud, 
France, which was won by a Purple 
Heart veteran named Lloyd Mangrum, 
who later was to win the National Open 
and go on to become one of the biggest 
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"Concentrate on your backswing to avoid 
disaster off the fee and fairway. Make sure 
the clubhead, the hands and shoulders start 
absolutely together.” 
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“Try not to ‘sway’ off line on the backswing 
or downstroke, Start the clubhead away 
from the ball correctly and chances are 
you'll have a good shot.” 


“Play with good clubs. Take my advice and 
choose a matched set of MacGregor woods 
and irons. They're beautifully made with 
just the right balance and ‘feel’." 


MacGregor Golf Clubs, Balls and Bags set 
the world's standard for precision-made 
golf equipment . . . make your choice at 
your golf headquarters next time you play. 


Tommy Armour, Louise Suggs and Byron Nelson— 
oll great golf champions—play MacGregor aquip- 
ment exclusively, As members of the MacGregor 
Golf Advisory Staff, their advice and recommen- 
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equipment in the world. 
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money-winners in golf. The St. Cloud 
affair was a sentimental one for Smith. 
It was on his 21st birthday, in the early 
stages of his brilliant career, that he 
won the St. Cloud Open with a record 
273 for 72 holes. 

While Smith was preparing to put on 
a tournament in Germany, Captain Fred 
Frankhouse, a former St. Louis Card- 
inal pitcher, relayed a cablegram offer- 
ing Smith the position at the Detroit 
Golf Club. He accepted. 

Among Smith's goals as president of 
the PGA are: (1) the betterment of the 
Welfare and Benefit Funds; (2) the 
picking of a PGA rookie of the year 
and a PGA player of the year, with 
financial returns for the winners; (3) 
expansion of a golf program for men 
and women in service; (4) encourage- 
ment of youngsters in the game; (5) a 
more standardized code of teaching the 
game, and (6) “super” tournaments to 
induce entrance of all front-ranking 
players. 

Horton explained the last step, which 
he believes the most important of the 
group. “One of the main reasons for 
criticisms of the PGA in the past has 
been the inability of the organization 
to guarantee appearance of all leading 
names, Anyone who has played tourna- 
ment golf realizes that some of the 
older players can no longer stand the 


grind without lengthy periods of rest, 

“T'd like to see a few ‘super’ tourna- 
ments held each year with leading 
players being guaranteed appearance 
money, This would induce the old- 
timers to appear and a sponsor would 
know beforehand just what to expect. 
I'd also like to see our National PGA 
Championship expanded into an inter- 
national eyent_with members of the 
British Ryder Cup team asked to com- 
pete as a start.” 

_ Smith had more to say on other ques- 
tions. “I think there should be some 
way to punish players who withdraw 
from tournaments because of tempera- 
ment once they are entered. This has 
done much to cause ill feeling toward 
the PGA. But it’s a big problem since 
the players aren't under contract, as 
they are in baseball. If some method 
could be worked out to guarantee them 
pay, then I'm sure they would sign con- 
tracts. Maybe it can be worked out 
with the sponsors. 

“Another thing,” Smith continued. “I 
think play should be speeded up. There 
is entirely too much unnecessary mark- 
ing of balls on greens, for instance. 
Players should try to be more gracious 
to galleries—and vice versa. It is easy 
for a person playing under such a strain 
to let his temper get the best of him. 
Galleryites should wait until the finish 


of play to ask the players questions. 

“T may be criticized for being so out- 
spoken,” Horton added, “but I feel that 
anything for the betterment of the 
game is worth criticism.” 

Horton made a fine start on his job 
by settling the Joe Louis affair quickly 
and diplomatically. His stand on this 
issue was as firm as it is on all matters 
related to golf. It is difficult to imagine 
a person of Smith’s will and determina- 
tion backing down from any position. 

One thing Smith is fully aware of is 
that, although the tournament end of 
professional golf carries the drama and, 
for a few, much gold, the firm founda- 
tion of the PGA lies in the more than 
3,000 club pros scattered across the na- 
tion. In the end they will make or break 
the organization. His solution, and a 
logical one it seems to be, is to divorce 
the tournament end from the business 
end of golf, and capitalize on its great 
promotional value. If he can bring 
these two together and coordinate the 
power of both while gaining enough 
strength himself to cause the 30 sec- 
tional divisions to pull together har- 
moniously, professional golf should gain 
great strength and stability. 

One thing is sure. The PGA, which 
needed one badly, very definitely has 
a boss. 

—f— 
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(Continued from page 9) 
Eleanor Tennant at La Jolla, California, 
“Little Mo” now has a well-rounded 
game, Her service has been greatly 
improved and a net game has been 
added to her attack. In early-round 
tournament matches this year, she has 
been putting her opponents to rout 
quickly by storming the net. But for 
crucial late summer matches, she'll 
withdraw to the baseline. “The base- 
line,” says Maureen, “is a girl’s best 
friend.” 

It was felt that Maureen might have 
to give way this year to Louise Brough, 
ex-Wimbledon champ, who was out last 
season with an elbow injury. Mo had 
never beaten Louise and naturally was 
concerned when they first met this 
spring. But Maureen, who had been 
playing against men all winter, easily 
disposed of her formidable opponent 
6-2, 6-2. It seems now that Little Mo’s 
principal rival probably will be Doris 
Hart of Coral Gables, Florida. If Doris 
can rise to the form she annually dis- 
plays in Europe, Maureen will have to 
be at her best. 


a * * 


Ralph LaPointe, who was a_ hustling 
but light-hitting infielder for the Phil- 
lies and Cards a few seasons ago, is com- 
pleting his first year as head baseball 
coach at the University of Vermont. He 
succeeded Larry Gardner, the old Red 
Sox and Indians third-base star, at the 
job. LaPointe was a spectacular ballplay- 
er in his school days but is even better re- 
membered around Vermont for a_per- 
formance he gave against Union College 
in a 1942 football game. Ralph caught 
two Union kickoffs and ran them back 
97 and 85 yards for touchdowns. Ver- 
mont, incidentally, lost that game, 26-12. 
* * * 


How many Olympic track records will 
be broken by Americans in the_com- 
ing Helsinki games? Head coach Brutus 
Hamilton, of our side. doing some figur- 
ing for Biff, thinks it’s up to our field 


forces. “We haven't a Jesse Owens 
or a Mel Patton in the sprints, and the 
records from the 400 meters on up will 
be tough to beat,” says Brutus. “But 
our field talent—well, frankly, ’m en- 
couraged.” 

For example, big Sim Iness of USC 
has hurled the discus 182 feet, five 
inches this year and Fortune Gordien, 
ex-Minnesota star, has done 181-9. The 
Olympic record, held by Adolpho Con- 
solini of Italy is 173-2. Likewise, Flor- 
ida’s Johnny (Poppa) Hall has done 
6-9 in the high jump, an inch and a 
fraction over the all-time Games rec- 
ord, And three U.S. vaulters, headed 
by Reverend Bob Richards, just start 
warming up at 14 feet, three and one- 
fourth inches, the Olympic high. “Of 
course, what any of them will do on a 
given day in Finland is something else,” 
cautions Hamilton. “The Games have a 
way of freezing a man up.” 


When baseball scouts compare their mile- 
age, they find that the widest-traveling 
member of their set is Tom Downey, now 
with the Boston Red Sox. Downey, a 65- 
year-old streak, clocked 50,000 miles on 
his Cadillac last year, He watehed 350 
games, talked turkey to more than 500 
prospects, and in one marathon session 
sat through 14 tournament games of nine 
innings each before falling asleep in his 
seal. 

“Tom moves so fast I’ve had phone 
calls from him in one day from Los An- 
geles and Klamath Falls, Oregon,” says 
general manager Joe Cronin of the Bosox, 
“And they’re 700 miles apart.” 

In 14 years, Downey has picked out 
some good ball players, including Bruce 
Edwards, Spider Jorgensen, Vie Lombardi, 
Hal Gregg, Ery Palica, Solly Hemus, Dee 
Fondy, Bud Peodbielan and Iry Noren, 
But he thinks Duke Snider of the Dodgers 
was his greatest bargain. “Signed him for 
$750,” beams Downey. “Now he’s worth 
maybe $200,000.” 

Incidentally, don’t call Downey a “bird- 
dog.” No full-time scout, he insists, should 


be labeled with that widely-used term. A 
bird-dog is a part-time or unhired volun- 
teer talent-spotter who may find one play- 
er of major-league caliber in ten years of 
trying—not a profession of Tom Down- 
ey’s standing in baseball. 

* s * 
The Pittsburgh Hornets of the Amer- 
ican Hockey League like to make a 
habit of keeping things in the family. 
For instance, Hornet star Ray Hanni- 
gan is married to the twin sister of his 
teammate, Johnny McLellan. And the 
Hornets’ captain, Pete Backor, is mar- 
ried to teammate Rudy Migay’s. sister 
... Happy Chandler, deposed baseball 
commissioner, is now an insurance ex- 
ecutive. And his former aide, Walter 
Mulbry, is in the real-estate business in 
Florida ... The Yankees, who have no 
particular fondness tor president Clark 
Griffith of the Senators, have posted a 
big picture of Mr. Griffith in the en- 
trance to Yankee Stadium, honoring 
him as the oldest living former Yankee. 
He managed them in 1903 ... Hottest 
pro tennis player around these days is 
Pancho Gonzales. Several prospective 
promoters have their eye on him, plan- 
ning to use the Californian as a nu- 
cleus for a nationwide pro tour next 
winter. They're going after Australian 
Frank Sedgman and Jerseyite Dick 
Savitt to add even more class to the 
tour .. . Pre-season college football 
dopesters like Cornell in the East, 
Maryland in the South, Michigan State 
in the Midwest and California on the 
Coast. 

" & * 
Bo McMillin, who died this spring. will 
be sorely missed by football fans every- 
where, especially the fans with memories 
of Bo’s great coaching days at Centre 
College and Indiana. Bo always main- 
tained that his greatest thrill in football 
came While at Indiana in 1945, The play 
involved Ted Kluszewski, the big  first- 
baseman of the Reds, who was an end 
for the Hoosiers that year. It was the 
touchdown against Northwestern that 
brought Indiana its only Big Ten cham- 
pionship in history and an undefeated 
season. Here’s how it happened: 


With the score tied and only a few min- 
utes left to play at Northwestern’s Dyche 
Stadium, the Hoosiers got the ball on 
their own 49-yard line. Big Kluszewski 
made three yards on an end-around play, 
Indiana made a first down two plays later. 
Again Kluszewski came around the left 
side on the end-around, He made nothing. 
But again Indiana came up with a first 
down two plays later. The ball was on the 
25-yard line, Then came the big play. 

Kluszewski started toward his left, just 
as he had on the previous end-around 
plays. He got the ball, too, but instead of 
running around the flank he fired a left- 
handed pass to fullback Pete Pihos, rac- 
ing down the sidelines. Pihos scored and 
Indiana won, 6-0, 

* * * 

One night, two baseball seasons ago, 
the Longview and Gladewater teams 
of the East Texas League were ready 
for the start of their game in Glade- 
water Park, But the minutes dragged 
by and still the umpires had not taken 
their places. The fans began yelling, 
“Play Ball!” 

Fifteen minutes after the scheduled 
time for the game to begin, a fan 
climbed up into the stands back of 
third base, waved an arm, and the con- 
test got underway. The fan was the 
Rev. John McNamara, assistant pastor 
of St. Theresa’s church in Gladewater 
and the hottest baseball fan in East 
Texas, 

For three years, Father Mac—as he is 
known all over East Texas—saw every 
Gladewater game, at home and on the 
road. But last season, the East Texas 
League died. “It was a long, hot sum- 
mer,” recalls Father Mac. But now, with 
Longview in the Big State League, he’s 
happy again. Longview is only a few 
miles from Gladewater and once more 
he expects to see every game of the 
season. 

Father Mac’s devotion to baseball is 
legendary in Texas. One night, Glade- 
water was embroiled in a bitter strug- 
gle with Longview during a Shaugh- 
nessy playoff series. Gladewater was be- 
hind by two runs but had two men on 
base with two out in its half of the fifth 
inning. A fan pointed to the Glade- 
water batter, leaned over to Father 
Mae, and asked, “What would you do if 
he hits a home run?” 

The priest rolled his eyes and said: 
“Sure and I’d join the Methodist 
Church!” ri 5 - 


Mentioning Longview, Texas, brings to 
mind one of the most unusual baseball 
trades of recent years. A pitcher was 
swapped for a set of 20 uniforms and it 
happened in the Big State League. 

The deal started when Lou Fitzgerald, 
manager of the Shawnee Hawks of the 
Class D Sooner State League, was talking 
to Gabby Lusk, geneval manager of the 
Texarkana Bears of the Big State League. 
Lusk mentioned Texarkana’s crying need 
for a pitcher. Fitzgerald shed a tear of 
his own. His Shawnees were in dire need 
of uniforms. So Fitzgerald traded his 
right-handed Cuban ace, Lindy Chap- 
poten, who won 20 and lost six in 1951, to 
Texarkana for a set of 20 uniforms, 
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One day at a sports luncheon in eastern 
Massachusetts, a southern writer and 
raconteur, Dixie Johnson, was invited 
to speak. One of the Northerners at the 
head table told Dixie how Bump Had- 
ley, former Yankee pitcher and an ex- 
Brown University athlete, once kicked 
a 54-yard field goal in a high school 
game. “Now,” said the Northern boast- 
er, “don’t tell me a Southern schoolboy 
ever did that!” 
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“Yes, and better,” answered Dixie. 
“We had a boy down there once, back 
in the days when the posts were on the 
goal line, who stood in his own end 
zone and drop-kicked the ball over 
both goal posts—a 110-yard kick.” 

“Why,” stormed the Yankee, “that’s 
not in the record books!” 

“Well,” drawled Dixie, “y’see, it was 
illegal. The boy didn’t have any shoes 
= oo cos ac 
With the final game of the 1951-52 
basketball season against De Paul coming 
up, Leroy Leslie, Notre Dame’s all- 
time leading basketball scorer, needed 
24 points to break Kevin O’Shea’s mark 
of 358 points for one season. However, 
not much attention was given to the possi- 
bility of the record being broken, since 
in his three years of varsity competion 
Leslie had never exceeded 20 points a 
game. Nevertheless, Leslie’s father turned 
up for the game to see his son give it a 
try. He was seated on the Notre Dame 
bench. 

In the final period, noticing Mr, Leslie 
twitching and fidgeting with every pass, 
coach Johnny Jordan said, “I think Le- 
roy has an excellent chance to break the 
record,” 

“Never mind the blamed record,” the 
elder Leslie said, ‘“Let’s win the ball 
game!”’ 

Notre Dame did win, 78-77, and Leslie 
seored 32 points. 
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At the age of 70, Mighty Matt Noonan, 
a spunky, bantam-sized Irishman, is an 
active pitcher in a softball league in 
his native Newport, Rhode Island. Matt 
doesn’t see anything unusual about 
playing the game at his age. After all, 


he figures, he didn’t start playing until 
he was 48, so he should have a few 
good years left. He hasn’t done badly 
in the past. When he was well into his 
60’s, he pitched 19 league games and 
won 16 of them. Once, he won both 
games of a doubleheader, taking the 
second on a 3-0 shutout. 

Recently, Matt missed his first no- 
hitter when the last batter rolled one to 
the right of the mound and just beat 
Matt’s throw to first. This sort of pitch- 
ing has brought Matt recognition and 
admiration from many competent ath- 
letes, including Bob Feller, the Indians 
pitcher. 

Feller was stationed at Newport dur- 
ing World War II and saw Matt work 
there. Afterwards, the way Matt: tells 
it, Feller was all praise. “He stood 
right there on the mound with me and 
he says, ‘By gosh, I don’t see how you 
get that speed pitching underhand.’ So 
I came back big as you please and told 
him that I didn’t see how he did it over- 
hand. We had a great time kidding each 
other.” 

Unlike Feller, Matt has never been 
bothered with sore muscles. He says 
that pitching keeps him supple, and he 
looks it. He pitches with a loose motion 
and has the speed and control of a 
youth 45 years his junior. He also has 
a pleasant Irish brogue and ten chil- 
dren—five boys and five girls. 

Incidentally, Matt plays for a team 
called the “Yearlings.” 


* % ac 


S cattle outfielder Al Lyons likes to tell 
about his experiences while in Japan with 
Lefty O’Doul’s All-Stars this past winter, 
He and a few other players paid a one-day 
yisit to the front in Korea. 
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Carla Fisher, an 18-year-old strawberry blonde from San Francisco with Olympic diving 
aspirations, wonders if training is worth it wll. She likes dating and chess, too. 


zooka, they “shelled” Red lines with hase- 
balls, some of them inseribed: ‘This will 
entitle the bearer to one free admission 
to Yankee Stadium.” 


* * * 


For all you people who have favorite 
ballplayers and are interested in fan 
clubs, Biff is going to print each month 
the names and addresses of new clubs 
all over the country. If you are start- 
ing a fan club for a major-leaguey, Jet 
us know about it and we will try to get 
a mention in this column. 

Starting off the parade is a letter from 
Elly Stein, who has just formed a Jackie 
Robinson fan club—with Jackie's bless- 
ing. She can be contacted at 626 Ave- 
nue H, Brooklyn, New York... A club 
for Billy Martin, utility infielder of the 
New York Yankees, has been started by 
Marie De Bratto, 1748 W. 7th Street, 
Brooklyn 23, New York ... The “Busby 
Jets,” a fan club for Chicago White Sox 
outfielder Jim Busby is in its infancy. 
President is Kay Bobruk, 1333 S. Calif. 
Blvd., Chicago 8, Illinois... And here’s 
someone who’s looking for a fan club. 
Jack Murphy of 511 Henderson St., 
Hamlet, North Carolina, is a great ad- 


mirer of Detroit’s George Kell and 


4 claims that there are no Kell clubs in 


his vicinity. Can anybody help him out? 
+ = * 


W here there’s a real will to play baseball, 
there’s a way. Proof of this comes from 
the litle town of Walworth, Wisconsin 
(population 1,000), where a high school 
teacher organized a group of boys, ages 
13 to 18, inte a team that has all of the 
town’s 1,000 inhabitants solidly behind it. 

Dale MeReynolds teaches World His- 
tory and Industrial Arts and is assistant 
eoach of the football and basketball 
feams and head coach of the high school 
baseball team at Walworth. But that 
didn’t stop him from organizing a group 
of boys who wanted to play ball in the 
summer. Biff thinks MeReynolds’ ac- 
count of his experience, which follows, 
makes jmteresting—and inspiring read- 
img. 
“It seemed that no one was interested 
im helping the boys get started. They got 
the wsual answers ‘ne money,’ ‘no time,’ 
‘can’t be bothered,’ ete. Finally, they 
«came to me. I gave them the same an- 
swer: ‘l don’t have the time or the money 
to help you in the summer, boys. You 
know, a teacher can’t loaf during these 
three months. Well, they went away 
feeling pretty bad, but at least I had 
gotten rid of them—or I thought I had. 
But 1 just couldn’t forget them, I kept 


thinking how nice it would have been if 
someone would have helped me_ back 
there in the 1930's when I was a kid. 

“Well, to make a long story short, I 
called the boys together and made them a 
proposition. I told them if they got out 
and made some money to buy bats and 
balls, I thought I could get some old uni- 
forms from a local sportsman who oper- 
ated a men’s team in Walworth. 

“Their action was terrific and in about 
a week they had raised $50 from various 
means too numerous to mention. We got 
the old uniforms. bought some balls and 
bats, borrowed some old ecateher’s equip- 
ment from the town team and we were in 
business. Since then the team has grewn 
by leaps and bounds—and how the boys 
enjoyed it!” 

A year later. in 1951, the Walworth 
White Sox launched a ser2ap drive under 
McReynolds’ direction and ended with a 
bank account of $350. They elected offi- 
cers and were even able to finance over- 
night trips. Any boy who atiends Wal- 
worth High is eligible to try out for the 
team. All games are played free lance, 
some of them at night and some twilight 
but most of them on Sunday. No ad- 
mission is charged to the games but the 
team operates concessions. selling home- 
made lemonade. pop. eandy and hot dogs. 
The White Sox are very proud of their 
ball park. They have 20 hand-made White 
Sox flags that are always displayed with 
the American flag. They set up a loud- 
speaker system and usually have the Na- 
tional Anthem sung before each game. 

McReynolds says in conclusion, “The 
fact that our Walworth White Sox oper- 
ate so well without a sponsor of any kind 
is proof enough to me that this can be 
done in many communities throughout 


the country.” 
* % * 


Jt’s now or never for Carla Fisher, 18- 
year-old San Francisco diver, so far as 
the Olympic Games are concerned, It 
so happens that Carla, who cuts a pretty 
figure in or out of the water, prefers 
fun to fame. Under constant prodding 
from her coach, Art Olsen, father of Zoe 
Ann Olsen Jensen, Carla went into seri- 
ous training in April for the Olympic 
trials, after having worked no more 
than once a week during the winter. 

“Art wants me to stay in shape for 
the 1956 Olympics if I don’t make the 
grade this time,” said the Galileo High 
senior, “but I don’t think the games are 
worth it. I like to date, go to movies, 
sports events and so on. And you just 
can’t do those things and train, too.” 

In addition to her diving, Carla is an 
accomplished softball player, ice skater, 
horseback rider and acrobatic dancer. 
Moreover, she’s a whiz at chess—of all 
things. Her mother, Rosemary Fisher, 
is a former American champion in the 
sport. Next fall, Carla, a strawberry 
blonde, will enter the San Francisco 
School of Fine Arts. She intends to be- 
come a commercial artist although, with 
her figure, there’s always the chance 
that Hollywood or TV will change her 
mind. 

Born in Milwaukee, blue-eyed Carla 
moved to San Francisco with her par- 
ents in 1950. For anyone interested in 
the vital statistics, her dimensions are 
as follows: Height, 5-3; weight, 120; 
bust, 3914; waist, 24; hips, 36; thigh, 20; 
ealf, 13; ankle, 8. 

* ? * 
Peahead Walker, the colorful ex-Wake 
Forest football coach, who last year 
‘was an assistant at Yale, has signed 
to coach one of the Canadian profes- 
sional teams this fall. Walker, who 
wasn’t very familiar with Canadian 
rules, was asked by one of his friends, 


“Peahead, do you know anything about 
that Canadian football? They use 12 
men on a team, you know.” 

Peahead thought a minute, then an- 
swered, “Well, Pll just set me a flanker 
out there on the side of the field. The 
other club will have to put a man out 
there to cover him. Then we'll go on 
with the game.” 


Every once in a while it occurs to Biff 
that there is a lot of good copy in the 
fellows who write the copy that goes into 
SPORT ... For instance, Jack Sher, one 
of our busiest (and best) contributors 
over the years, is still in Hollywood writ- 
ing movie scripts and advises us that he 
recently finished work on the new Bob 
Hope epic, “Military Policeman.” Old 
Ski Nose plays the part of a fight mana- 
ger in this one and in one scene he and 
his tiger are shown adorning the cover of 
SPORT... Frank Craham, one of the 
most modest gentlemen in the sportswrit- 
ing business, is quietly proud of the fact 
that his son, Frank, Jr., was promoted to 
the post of publicity director of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers last spring . .. Al 
Stump is planning a new book that will 
eontain the cream of his magazine pieces 
and will be called “Champions Against 
Odds,” the same to be available this sum- 
mer .. . Al Hirshberg’s radio sports 
roundup in Boston was tabbed as a win- 
nev right off the bat and had no trouble 
picking up a sponsor... Speaking of 
radio, Lester Bromberg has been doing 
a fine job filling in the color as Steve 
Ellis’ partner on the Wednesday night 
fight broadeasts . . . Charlie Dexter re- 
ports that the tape recording from which 
he transcribed his “Fight Night for 
Chico” feature for the June SPORT is 
the first thing every visitor to his home 
wants to hear... Jesse Abramson, whose 
survey of what to expect in the Olympic 
Games will be a lead story in next month’s 
SPORT, arranged to sublease an apart- 
ment in Helsinki as far back as last Jan- 
uary. Jesse has covered every Olympic 
meet since 1928. 


* 
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The Cotton Bowl in Dallas now claims to 
be the world football capital, with 16 
major college and professional games 
booked into it this fall. First game sched- 
uled for the 74,349-seat arena is an ex- 


hibition between the Dallas Texans, pro 
football’s newest club, and the Detroit 
Lions, on September 12. Starting Sep- 
tember 26, there will be games on three 
successive nights, SMU and Duke start 
the big weekend; Texas A & M meets 
Oklahoma A & M on the 27th and the 
Dallas Texans meet the New York Giants 
in another exhibition on the 28th. 

SMU has five more games scheduled in 
the Cotton Bowl; the Dallas Texans, five; 
the annual Texas-Oklahoma hbaitle is 
scheduled for Oct. 11; and Prairie View 
and Wylie will meet in one of the top 
Negro classics October 13. Does the Los 
Angeles Coliseum want to argue with the 
Cotton Bowl’s claim? 

+ * > 

One of the biggest banes in the life 
of a professional ballplayer is the 
raucous, loud-mouthed, insulting fan 
in the stands. There’s always one at a 
ball game and he always has his special 
target. In a spring game of the Wash- 
ington Senators, infielder Tommy Up- 
ton came up with a squelcher that 
stopped a heckler cold. 

This particular fan was sitting near 
the Senators’ dugout, heaping his abuse 
on no one in particular, giving it to the 
whole Senators’ bench. Upton went 
over and said to the man: 

“When I was a boy, my father had a 
jackass on our farm and he used to 
bawl me out for teasing that jackass. 
He warned me that when that jack 
died, he’d come back to haunt me in 
some form. You know, I never be- 
lieved my father until today.” 

* 


Gossip around the National Football 
League has it that Bob Waterfield, 
kingpin of the champion Los Angeles 
Rams, will make 1952 his last season. 
Reason: The Ram quarterback has a pros- 
perous appliance business and also has 
blossomed out as a triple-threat movie 
prospect. Maybe you saw Jane Russell's 
husky husband in the part of *“Tunga” in 
the latest “Jungle Jim” thriller. 

“Waterfield,” says Columbia producer 
Sam Katzman, “can be a star. He's a 
natural actor, and what a build! Why, 
with his shirt off he makes the women 
swoon just like his wife kayos the male 
audience!” 

See you next month. 


—B. B. 
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To Wear and Show 
Made-to-Measure 


SUITS 


Pay No Money— 
Send No Money 


My values in made-to-meas- 
ure suits are so sensational, 
thousands of men order when 
they see the actual garments. 

Imake it easy for you to get 
your own suit to wear and 
show—MAK® MONEY IN 
FULL or SPARE TIME IN 
THIS EASY WAY! 


My Planis Amazing 
Just take a few orders at my low 
money-saving prices—that's 
all—and get your own personal 
suit to wear and show—make 
money fast taking orders. No 
experience needed. Spare time 
pays BIG. You pay no money, 
now or any time. 


MAIL COUPON! 
Rash this coupon today for full 
facts and BIG SAMPLE KIT 
containing 160 fine woolensin all 
popular weights and shades. Be 
one of the 500 top-notchers | 
need to wear, show, and take or- 
ders for my suits. Act today! 


PROGRESS TAILORING CO. 
Berk. H-336, 500 S. Throop Street, Chicago Loe LA 
| PROGRESS TAILORING CO., Dept. H-236 | | 
500 S. Throop St., Chicago 7, lll. | 
Dear Sir: 1|WANT a Made-to-Meuasure SUIT TO 
WEAR AND SHOW, without paying one cent for | 
it. Rush details and Sample Kit of actual fab- | 
rics, ABSOLUTELY FREE. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Name. 


Address. 


State______ 
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MAKE EXTRA. NEY 


EVERY BUSINESS EVERYWHERE 
USES UNION LABEL BOOK MATCHES 
No experience needed to carn big daily commissions, 
Beadirect factory representative of the world’s lurgest 
exclusive UNION LABEL Book Match manufacturer, 


Prospects everywhere, Feature 
- 
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Glamour Girls, Hillbillies, 
DISPLAY. 
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seenics and dozens of other 
atyles— Double Books —Jumbo 
Books—nearly 100 color combi- 


nations. New, bigger portfolio § 
makes this fastest selling line | 
areal profit maker for you. 
Write TODAY for full details. 


“ “SUPERIOR MATCH CO. 


\ a Doot. N-752, 7528 S. Greenwood Ave., Chicago 19, Hl. 


West Coast Salesmen i'rite Box 1087, San Joso, Calif. 


300 Power Import 
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lifetime bargain 
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Peee of Vtg, rated back Lites, 


Navy Type Mark XX 
20 POWER TELESCOPE 


S30 value. 
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OWN PART OF A 
BIG LEAGUE UNIFORM 


Authentic Colors! Real Insignia! 
Custom taffored professional Major League Cap. 
All-wool shower-proof with genuine leather cush- 
jon-edged sweat-band. Navy, Royal, Red, Maroon, 
and Navy-Red, Royal-Red Combinations. 


Prevent sun blindness. Above oan 
with built-in DuPont glare proof, 3 
instant flip-up sun visor... . 


© Detroit 
65 Philadelphia 
0 New York 


O St. Louis 
O Washington 


TURTLE NECK WARMER 


) Outdoor 
Sports 
Protection 


53% 
ONLY GO posipaia 
Gives complete 
protection with 
FULL ARMAND 
BODY MOVE- 
MENT! Fits in 
pocket. 100% 
all-virgin wool. 
Colors: Navy, 
Royal, 

Brown, Orange, 
White, Black, 
‘Flannel Grey. 
FREE with each 
Neck Warmer— 
felt insignia of 
your favorite Big 
\League team OR 
lembroidered 


GRAY 
FADED 


Shampoo and color your hair at the came time with 
SHAMPO-KOLOR at 


ome, any shade; simple caution: use 
only as directed on label. Permits perm. wave. No dyed look. 
Freo Book. Valligny Prod, Inc,, Dept. 29-T, 254 W, 31st, Hew York 


Learn UPHOLSTERING 


FOR FULL OR SPARE TIME PROFIT 


Easy to learn at home! Easy to sturt a shop, or earn 
spare-time profits! Complete tool set, all materials to 
build ottoman, included with lessons, Low terms, Write 
for valuable booklet today! 


COMMERCIAL TRADES INSTITUTE 
1400 Greenleaf Ave., Dept, U 48-7, Chicago 26, III, 


ITCH 22 


IN A JIFFY 

or money back 
Very first use of soothing cooling, liquid D.D.D. 
Prescription positively relieves raw red itch— 
caused by eczema, rashes, scalp irritation, chaf- 
ing — other itch troubles. Greaseless, stainless. 
43¢ trial bottle must satisfy or money back. 
Ask your druggist for D.D.D. PRESCRIPTION, 


“a PSORIASIS 


{SCALY SKIN TROUBLE) 


Z#DERMOIL 


MAKE THE ONE 


Prove it yourself no matter 
how long you havesutfered 
or what you have tried. 
Beautiful book on psort- 
asis and Dermoit with 
amazing, true plota- 
graphic proof of result. 
SentPREE.Writeforit, 


Don't mistake eczema 

for the stubborn, ualy 
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embarrassing scaly sk 
disease Psoriasis, Aj 

ply non-staining Der- 
moil, Thousands do for 
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Pennants Are Won at Short 


(Continued from puge 31) 
Pee Wee can't go on forever but he’s 
a long way from through right now. 

He hasn’t yet reached his potential 
but Granny Hammer of the Phillies is 
another of today’s outstanding short- 
stops. Granny is an adroit fielder and 
has shown signs of becoming a useful 
hitter. His averages, since breaking 
into the National League in 1948, have 
been .260, .263, .270 and .255, In 1950 
and ’51. he batted in 82 and 72 runs, re- 
spectively. Eddie Sawyer, the profes- 
sorial skipper of the Phils, thinks a lot 
of him, and Eddie isn’t the only one. 

Durocher didn’t give him a call in 
his widely publicized seminar on short- 
stops but a great many people in base- 
ball speak highly of the unsung Phila- 
delphia Athletics’ plugger, Eddie Joost. 
Formerly with the Reds and the Braves 
in the National League, Joost experi- 
enced something of a rebirth when he 
signed on with the A’s. He plugged the 
Philadelphia infield in a fashion it 
hadn’t been plugged in a long time. Last 
year, he hit a substantial .289 in 140 
fames and batted in 78 runs. There 
aren't many teams in the majors which 
ean boast of that kind of shortstopping. 

In fact, the list of clubs hungering for 
a first-class shortstop is long and pain- 
ful. The Boston Braves, the Chicago 
Cubs, the St. Louis Cardinals (unless 
Red Schoendienst takes over the job 
for keeps), the Cincinnati Reds, the 
Pittsburgh Pirates, the Cleveland In- 
dians, the Boston Red Sox, the Detroit 
Tigers, the St. Louis Browns and the 
Washington Senators all have shortstop 
problems of one kind or another. Some 
may solye them temporarily—for in- 
stance, Marty Marion may come back 
for the Browns and Roy Smalley may 
begin to wield a heavier bat for the 
Cubs—but no long-range solutions are 
in sight. Except, perhaps, for the Pi- 
rates, who have a fine young prospect in 
Danny O'Connell, currently wearing an 
Army uniform. 

In the meantime, Pittsburgh is doing 
some experimenting in its efforts to fill 
a position that has been covered by 
some famous names in the past. Honus 
Wagner, Glenn Wright and Arky 
Vaughan gave the Pirates many years of 
brilliant work at short. No wonder 
Pirate fans raised their eyebrows when 
they learned that Billy Meyer had 
opened the season with a shortstop 
named Clem Koshorek. A hustling little 


infielder, Clem looks like Phil Rizzuto— 
in size, anyway. He’s five-six. 

It is interesting to look over the 
roster of pennant-winning shortstops 
of the last five years. In the National 
League, the names of Alvin Dark and 
Pee Wee Reese appear twice apiece. 
Dark earned a place with the 1951 
Giants and another with the ‘48 Braves. 
Reese, of course, made the World Series 
with the Dodgers in both *47 and ’49. 
Phil Rizzuto and Lou Boudreau are the 
only names on the American League 
list, with Boudreau’s memorable 1948 
appearance being the sole exception to 
little Phil’s (and the Yankees’) aston- 
ishing record of success. Going back 
further, you find that Marty Marion's 
octopus-like coverage of the short field 
helped the rampaging St. Louis Car- 
dinals win pennants in 1946, 1944, 1943 
and 1942. Another example is Frankie 
Crosetti, whose shortstopping genius 
was of inestimable value in the Yankee 
pennant sweeps of 1936, ’37, °38 and °39. 
Crosetti was still good enough to anchor 
the Yankee infield in the championship 
year of 1943, two seasons after Rizzuto 
had officially taken over the job. Phil 
was in the Navy in *43. 


You can go back as far as you like, 
you can't escape the conclusion that 
without a top-ranking shortstop you 
aren’t likely to survive the hurly-burly 
of the 154-game championship major- 
league schedule. Sure, there are excep- 
tions. The Cubs made it with Roy 
Hughes in 1945 and the Tigers got by 
the same year with likable Skeeter 
Webb. But that was a war year. More 
often, you find such solid, combative 
names as Billy Jurges, Dick Bartell, 
Billy Rogell, Crosetti, Marion, Rizzuto, 
Reese, Boudreau, Hamner and Dark. 
Names that conjure up split-second 
anticipation, rifle-like throwing arms, 
indomitable determination, slashing hit- 
ting when it counts the most. Names 
that recall not merely the pleasing pic- 
ture of day-in-and-day-out efficiency, 
but the more exciting splash of incred- 
ible virtuosity in the thick of the fight, 
the rare genius that raises itself to new 
levels of achievement when the battle 
begins to separate the men from the 
boys. It was true in the days of Honus 
Wagner, and it is true today. More than 
at any other position on the diamond, 
pennants are won at short. 
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“Maybe it wasn’t a hole in one.. .’ 


Jack Dempsey Today 


(Continued from page 21) 
Jucksonville, for Toledo, where he was 
due at his heavyweight tournament. 
The Toledo field was snowed in and his 
plane landed in Detroit. He rode a cab 
to Toledo, / 

On another occasion, Jack was in 
Miami, with an appearance scheduled 
in Columbus, Ohio. His flight was 
grounded in Nashville. When he phoned 
the promoter, the latter said: “Jack, 
they’ll wait.” So Jack took a $50 cab 
cide to Columbus and the fight was de- 
layed until his arrival. , 

In 1939, Dempsey took a trip to ref- 
eree a middleweight title fight between 
Ceferino Garcia and Glen Lee at Man- 
(la. The weather over the Pacific was 
wretched and he was delayed at each 
stop en route. Because of his tardy ar- 
rival, the fight was postponed a week 
and Jack found time on his hands at 
Manila. He took a side trip to Hong 
Kong and, before he returned to the 
United States, had spent more than the 
$10,000 guaranteed him at the Manila 
bout. 

That $10,000 fee, incidentally, is an 
all-time record for refereeing. Twice 
Jack has received $5,000, in Venezuela 
and Puerto Rico. In the USA, he usu- 
ally works on percentage. Depending 
on the size of the community, his share 
ranges between $1,000 and $4,000. Be- 
tween wrestling and boxing, he aver- 
ages 50 such dates a year. 

Being away for any length of time 
hurts business at the Broadway restau- 
rant which bears Dempsey’s name. Its 
large oval bar and numerous booths and 
tables are jammed when people know 
he is there. His annual profits from it 
(he has a partner) comes to around 
$25,000 a year. The place is 13 years 
old, which is a venerable age for res- 
taurants operated by ex-prize-fighters. 

Originally, Dempsey was interested 
in a big eating establishment opposite 
Madison Square Garden and, for a few 
years, there was both a large and small 
“Dempsey’s.” Before the depression in 
the Thirties killed off the big place, he 
drew about $40,000 a year from it as his 
quarter-share of the profits. 

Phil Richman, a headwaiter with him 
for 11 years and a cafe veteran of 30 
years’ service, said, “Jack is a good 
practical restaurant man. If he has a 
fault, it’s that he tries too hard. He 
wants his service to be better than that 
of higher-priced places.” 

During World War I, the place was 
a big attraction for men in uniform. 
The bar invariably was three-deep with 
soldiers, sailors and marines. Very few 
got out of line, according to Richman, 
although there was one _ particular 
leatherneck sergeant alcoholically con- 
vineed he could lick Jack Dempsey. “I 
quieted the guy a dozen times and I 
can’t fight a lick,” Phil said. 

Dempsey’s vast popularity through- 
out the world is made evident by the 
number of out-of-towners who come up 
to him and say: “Can I have your auto- 

raph, Jack? You must remember me, 

met you at such-and-such arena?” His 
answers always are corroborative, if 
carefully noncommittal. 

Of special significance to Jack are 
visits by his old friends of the Coast 
Guard, with which he served during the 
Tast war. He organized a fitness pro- 
gram for the service and worked his 
way up to the rank of commander. 

Dempsey is remembered warmly by 
Rear Admiral Ellis Reidhill. retired, 


now living at Somerville, South Caro- 
lina, who said: “I first met him at a 
small town in Michigan, where I found 
out how well he could speak to a group 
off the cuff. No prepared speeches for 
him. He was explaining some of the 
rougher methods taught to counter the 
Japs in hand-to-hand combat. One of 
his listeners broke in and said, ‘Jack, 
where did you learn this dirty fight- 
ing?’ Jack answered right back: ‘How 
do you suppose I got to be champion?’ ” 

Taxes being what they are, Dempsey, 
with a current annual gross income of 
around $200,000, is not accumulating 
any great fortune. Nor is he especially 
unhappy about the fact he didn’t hold 
on to the big money he made when he 
was fighting. “When you come up like 
I did, without education, you have to 
learn the hard way,” he once said. 
“Jack Kearns tells people we split up 
three million. I guess that was right. 
But I was too ambitious and I made a 
million mistakes trying to be a smart 
investor. By the time I got sharpened 
up, I was down to nothing—or close to 
it. 

In the Thirties at Max Baer's training 
camp in Asbury Park, he met Max 
Waxman, veteran Baltimore fight man- 
ager, who had booked a few exhibition 
dates for him, “What can you do for a 
broken-down old fighter?” he said, 
grinning. 

“We'll try,” Max replied. 

Waxman has been Dempsey’s busi- 
ness manager for nearly 20 years. If 
there have been any contracts between 
theri, they have been drawn at the in- 
sistence of a third party who was in- 
volved. Theirs is a sincere friendship 
= Ph as a lucrative business partner- 
ship, 

“I can’t get over his real modesty,” 
Waxman was saying. “Some years ago, 
a big steel man wanted a set of exer- 
cises endorsed by Jack. He was willing 
to pay $1,000 for it. I spoke to Jack. He 
said, ‘No, I couldn’t do it.’ I asked him 
why not. He said, ‘Because it wouldn’t 
be worth it. Any gym instructor could 
give it to him for 50 bucks.’ ” 

The endorsement proposals that 
Waxman has had to pass on include 
everything from Jack Dempsey Olive 
Oil to Jack Dempsey Peanuts, 

“Most of them I say no to right 
away,” Max says. “I can always tell 
right away if Jack is interested in the 
others. If he asks questions, I know he 
approves, If he’s quiet, that’s the tipoff 
he doesn’t think much of it,” 

One of the most bizarre projects they 
have been involved in recently was the 
Hadacol tour, an extravagant patent- 
medicine roadshow. “I got a call from 
Senator Dudley LeBlanc, who was the 
president,” Waxman related. “He said, 
‘We want Jack to go with us but all he 
will have to talk about is defense bonds. 
I'l] pay $25,000.’ I asked him to go to 
‘50” He said he would. 

“We went out with them to Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, Biloxi, Mississippi, 
Louisville, Kentucky. They had clowns, 
contortionists, three bands, a chorus of 
25, Cesar Romero and Bob Hope made 
appearances. There was no limit on 
the checks in the dining room. Every- 
body was eating steak ‘til it came out 
of their ears. Then something hap- 
pened. I think it was in Dallas, Texas. 
The ownership changed hands. We 
wound up with what LeBlanc origin- 
ally offered. I have faith in him, I 
think someday he'll make up the dif- 
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By HAROLD BARNES 


New York State Athletic Commission 


EFORE discussing the actual factors involved in scoring a fight, you should know how 

the Eagan (or New York) point system works. To my way of thinking, it is he simplest 

and best in the country. First, each round is judged as an entity in itself. One to four 
points may be awarded in each round unless a round is even, in which case no points are 
considered. One point must be given if it is felt that the fighter has won by only a very 
slight margin, two points go to the contestant with a decided edge over his opponent and 
three or four points when the margin is very, very definite. If a knockdown is scored, it 
counts one or two points, depending on the official’s judgment, But that doesn’t necessarily 
mean the boxer who has scored a knockdown will win the round. Other factors could off- 
set the value of the knockdown. At the conclusion of the bout the rounds and points are 
added up. The boxer who receives the greatest number of rounds is awarded the decision. 
There are two possibilities in which the point total has a bearing on the decision: (1) when 
the rounds are even. Then the decision should be awarded to the boxer with the sreatest 
number of points; (2) when a boxer with the lesser number of rounds has inflicted the 
greater amount of damage and proved very definite superiority over his opponent. 

Four factors are involved in the scoring of a round. They are: (1) clean, forceful hitting. 
The blows must land on vulnerable parts of the body and are credited in proportion to 
the damage inflicted; (2) effective aggressiveness. This goes to the fighter who is respon- 
sible for the greatest number of skilled attacks. Fighters who watch the clock and stage 
a flurry of action at the tail end of a round don’t impress a competent official; (3) defensive- 
ness. Skill in blocking blows, slipping punches and any other defensive maneuvers that 
might tend to neutralize an opponent's attack; (4) ring generalship. This is the most diffi- 
cult category to define or judge. It must be conspicuous and should comprise judgment and 
resourcefulness, ability to employ every opportunily to win fairly, to cope with every situa- 
tion and to be alert in forcing the opponent to adopt a style which serves to handicap him. 

As for fouls, major or minor, only a referee is empowered to penalize a boxer. In the 
ease of a low punch the referee can penalize the offender with the loss of a round. A penalty 
for a low blow must always seore as one point. In other words, if a boxer is winning a 
round and is fouled, one point must be added to the points he had otherwise earned. But 
if a boxer is losing the round and is fouled he wins the round by a one-point margin. 

I guess the toughest decision I ever had to make was in the 1930 heavyweight champion- 
ship bout between Max Schmeling and champion Jack Sharkey, the fight which is pictured 
above. In the fourth round, five seconds before the bell, Sharkey landed a very low blow 
and Schmeling went down claiming foul. There was no apparent reason for Jack to hit 
low for he had been winning handily up to that time by directing his attack to the heart 
and head. Neither the other judge, Charles Mathison, nor the referee, Jimmy Crowley, was 
in a position to see the blow. I happened to be in an excellent spot and called the blow. 
As a result of my decision, Schmeling became the world champion. What made it so tough 
was that I felt Sechmeling wasn’t hurt but seemed anxious to cheat a crowd of 70,000 from 
seeing a satisfactory conclusion. However, under the rules of that era, the referee was 
compelled to award the decision and the championship to Schmeling. 

The New York point system, which was evolved by former commissioner Eddie Eagan 
five years ago, is a very sound one. It demands a greater degree of attention on the part 
of the officials than the systems of the past. It supplies information on a properly filled-out 
scorecard which indicates why and how the official voted, and it has eliminated a tendency 
to get out from under by calling otherwise close decisions draws. A few minor changes 
might tend to further clarify the system. Many of the present-day authorities in boxing have 
agreed that the following modifications would eliminate some of the present criticisms: 
(1) uniformity when acting on low punches. Because foul punches don’t often hurt a boxer 
(he wears a foulproof protector) I think all referees should be compelled to first warn a 
boxer before taking a round away; (2) Two points for all knockdowns, thereby eliminat- 
ing the discrepancy that presently exists; (3) elimination of all draw decisions in bouts of 
more than six rounds duration; (4) award decisions by simply adding up the points. 

The tighter the scoring, the more efficient the system—with less disagreement all around. 


ference. But Jack and I don’t care. We 
had a good ride.” 

One of the hookups for Dempsey of 
which Waxman is genuinely proud is 
that with DeForest’s Training, Inc., a 
television, radio and electronic school 
in Chicago. Jack has become director of 
student welfare at a salary of $12,500 a 


year. : 

T. J. Lafeber, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the school, recounted specific 
examples of Dempsey’s direct aid. 
“There was one lad who was convinced 
he was born to hard luck and misfor- 
tune. He just had a complex. We 
couldn’t get him out of it. Then [ 
asked Jack to see him. Jack asked the 
boy, ‘Did you ever go hungry?’ No, he 
hadn’t. ‘Did you ever sleep in the park 
or in a railroad freight car?’ No, he 
hadn't. ‘Well,’ said Jack, ‘I have, doz- 
ens of times. If anybody should have 
been born to bad luck, it ought to have 
been me. I got out of it. You can.’ 
He won over the boy completely. All 
his instructors say the boy shows new 
hope and ambition.” 

For a long period, DeForest’s was 
having trouble with boys of draft age. 
The uncertainties provoked a devil- 
may-care attitude and a scholastic in- 
difference. “Then,” said Lafeber, “we 
suggested Dempsey talk to this group. 
He told them of his experiences in 
training men for the armed forces. In 
straightforward, man-to-man talk he 
told them that the further they pro- 
gressed in school, the greater consid- 
eration they’d get for higher rating and 
more pay. From that day forward, their 
disinterest ended. They became some 
of the most aggressive students in the 
Resident Laboratory.” 

Dempsey’s understanding of youth is 
also reflected in the companionship he 
enjoys with his daughters, Joan and 
Barbara. The three of them are bud- 
dies. Joan, the older, is being gradu- 
ated from high school this year and will 
enroll at the University of Southern 
California in September. Barbara is in 
her second year at high school. For the 
girls and their governess, Jack has a 
triplex apartment in a building he owns 
in Santa Monica. In New York, be- 
cause he is in and out of a suitcase 
most of the time, he maintains a room 
at the Astor Hotel. 

Because of his schedule, Jack’s rec- 
reation is skimpy. When he gets a free 
week, during the Easter school vacation 
period or in the summer, he’ll jump on 
a plane and take the girls for a trip. 
There was a time, when they were 
smaller, when he’d play rough and 
tumble with them. Barbara used to say 
to him: “Why wasn’t Ia boy? I love 
to fight.” Joan, who resembles him 
more, always has been demure. 

Though Jack spends a good part of 
the year around New York, he sees only 
a couple of Broadway shows a year. He 
plays golf only once or twice a year. He 
keeps his weight to a reasonable 220- 
225 by careful eating. 

Jack hasn’t given himself a long holi- 
day in 25 years. In fact, his only ex- 
tended absences from the circuit have 
come when he was ill. A siege of peri- 
tonitis after an appendectomy in 1938 
forced him to remain idle for 35 days. 
Minor surgery in 1951 also hospitalized 
him for a while. 

It will take more than minor surgery 
to get Dempsey out of the dizzy whirl 
of activity he has become accustomed 
to. Actually, Jack Dempsey has never 
retired from the public stage. He is still 
playing the role of the hero, just as he 
did in the prize ring back in the fabulous 
Twenties, And playing it very well, too, 


Why Sugar Ray Wants to Quit 


(Continued from page 10) 
going to retire sooner than anybody 
thinks, When it will be, I don’t know. 
But it can’t be long.” 

The visitor thought back on another 
day in another room—to the living 
room of the home which Robinson had 
purchased for his mother in the River- 
dale section of New York City’s Bronx. 
Mrs. Marie Smith, Robinson’s mother, 
sat on the edge of an easy chair that 
afternoon and recalled her boy's first 
pro fight. “He was fighting this boy 
named Echeverria in Madison Square 
Garden,” she recalled. “Guess it was 
in 1940. You can look it up. Junior 
knocked out Echeverria in the second 
round and he got dressed and came 
back and sat with me and my daughter 
Marie, She was named for me. Henry 
Armstrong was fighting Fritzie Zivic 
in the main event that night. Henry 
was one of Junior’s heroes. Zivic beat 
him up bad that night, took his title 
away from him. You know, my boy 
cried like a baby going home in the 
taxi. He said, Ma, don’t ever let that 
happen to me.’ 

“T thought about it just about three 
years later. I’m home one day and I 
got a call. It was from Henry Arm- 
strong, He said | Say would I tell 
Junior to take the fight with him. Arm- 
strong was making a comeback and 
Junior didn’t want to fight him. My 
boy said Armstrong was old and you 
don’t go around knocking out old peo- 
ple. The next day Henry Armstrong 
called my boy on the phone. He said 
Junior should fight him because he 
needed the money. He said Junior 
owed it to him. My boy hung up the 
phone. He said to me, ‘Ma, what should 
I do?’ I said, ‘Junior, do what your 
conscience tells you,’ Junior fought 
Henry Armstrong. It was terrible. They 
say later that Junior carried Henry 
Armstrong back to ol’ Virginny. I don’t 
know. I just hope this don’t happen to 
my boy, like it happened to Henry 
Armstrong.” 

Now, listening to Robinson in his 
dressing room, he was saying this was 
not going to happen to him. 

“T’ve been saying for a long time 
that I ain’t what I used to be, ” he said. 
“Nobody believed me. I know just how 
much is left in me better than anybody 
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else. Maybe it's enough to get by the 
fights coming up, but I ain’t going to 
go past what I think is right.” 

Just a month or so earlier, Robinson 
had ended a six-month rest by going out 
to San Francisco to defend his world 
middleweight championship against 
Carl (Bobo) Olson. Few fight experts 
paid this bout much mind. Robinson 
had knocked out Olson in a dozen 
rounds back in 1950 and if was expected 
he would do the same in the return, 
although he hadn’t been his old flashy 
self against Turpin in the Polo Grounds 
last September. When the result came 
in from California, there was a revision 
in the experts’ opinion of Robinson. 
The Harlem star had been forced to 
vally in the last five rounds to keep his 
championship. He had been something 
less than sensational, Olson not only 
had escaped being knocked out, but 
had exposed Robinson on the down- 
grade. 

It will not be easy for Robinson to 
retire, even if he should receive his 
comeuppance in the ring. A fist-fighter 
comes to live by the adulation of the 
fans. Joe Louis always said he would 
know when he had had enough. He 
didn’t. Louis’ comeback from a retire- 
ment he apparently never meant to 
make permanent was one of the trag- 
edies of a tawdry business. The psy- 
chological trap prepared for Robinson 
will be just as inexorable. It began 
a long time ago—all the way back in 
the Black Bottom of Detroit, whence he 
sprung. Even then, as a child of pover- 
ty, he reached out for the day when he 
could have money and be a success. 
He yearned for the new world a-comin’. 

He found it in the power of his punch 
and the agility of his body. He found 
that a kid out of the Black Bottom of 
Detroit, by way of Harlem, could be 
the friend of the Mayor of the greatest 
city in America. He went to Europe 
and bussed the wife of the president 
of France. He became an international 
hero. When the day comes for his re- 
tirement, he will have to face up to 
the fact that ex- -champions, even those 
who retire undefeated, are as forgotten 
as last year’s sunshine. Retirement 
for a sports star demands a readjust- 
ment of which most are incapable, 

In Louis’ case, retirement not only 
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meant his replacement m the spotlight, 
but the additional burden of having 
to go to work for a living. Louis had 
earned four million dollars in the ring. 
He should have kept one-third of this. 
He didn’t. He wound up almost broke. 
This was an economic pill sour to the 
taste of a great ex-champion. Robinson 
is not confronted with such a problem 
but it might be well to re-examine the 
middleweight champion’s economic 
status, 

Sports columnists disposed toward 
the easy phrase have referred to him 
as the Harlem capitalist. He is some- 
thing less than that. Last September, 
when he was about to go into the ring 
at the Polo Grounds for the difficult 
title-retrieving against Turpin, the U.S. 
government demanded a $30,000 tax 
payment. Robinson had fallen behind 
in his income dues to the Uncle Sam 
A.C. A few days later, the government 
put another bite on Sugar Ray. It was 
a sweet touch for Washington, but a 
sour swipe at the Robinson exchequer. 
This slice came to almost 30 grand. 

It may be that Robinson is enterprise 
and real-estate poor. A check on his 
properties shows he is something less 
than a man of affluence. A recent ac- 
counting showed that Robinson’s sugar 
includes a series of flats on Seventh 
Avenue in Harlem estimated at $100,- 
000. It is not known how much equity 
he holds in these. He owns a barroom 
called Sugar Ray’s. He operates Sugar 
Ray’s Cleaning and Dyeing Shop. The 
investment was $45,000. Of this sum, 
Robinson put up only $10,000. He has 
a place known as the Edna Mae Lingerie 
Shop, named for his wife. It cost $15,000 
oe open. Robinson put up only $1,500 
oO is. 


These properties occupy a portion of 
the Seventh Avenue block between 
128d and 124th Streets in Harlem. In 
this lineup is the Golden Gloves Barber 
Shop. Most people in Harlem believe 
this place also belongs to Robinson. 
It doesn’t. The barber shop is owned 
by the champion’s manager, George 
Gainford, a large man of considerable 
charm and ability. Robinson does col- 
lect rent from Mr, Gainford on the 
shop. 

On the day Robinson lay on a rubbing 
table at Pompton Lakes and assessed 
his future in the ring, Gainford was 
present in the dressing room. He was 
asked to estimate Robinson’s net worth. 

“Ts it a million?” he was asked. 

“T wouldn’t say so.” 

*Half a million?” 

“Well...” 

“Okay, a quarter of a million,” it 
was suggested. 

“T’q say about that,” Gainford said. 
“Not more than that, that’s sure.” 

Gainford insisted that the require- 
ments of finances were not factors in 
Robinson’s future in the ring. He went 
along with the champion’s fight-by- 
fight prognosis. He differed from his 
meal-ticket only in his belief that Rob- 
inson hadn't gone as far back as even 
the champion believed. 

Ray’s slashing assault on Rocky Grazi- 
ano in their mid-April brawl in Chicago 
appeared to back up his manager’s opin- 
ion. A sellout crowd and a huge national 
TV audience watched the Harlem star 
belt Graziano out in the third round, 
Robinson immediately was catapulted 
back into the middle of the boxing lime- 
light. He loved it. 

Robinson regards adulation as an 
inevitable reward for his skill in the 
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“Well, folks, the mauler seems to be taking it pretty hard, so 
we'd better see if we can get a few words from the new champion.” 


ring. He manifests this vividly when- 
ever he speaks of the New York Boxing 
Writers Association, which passed him 
up as the 1951 Fighter of the Year, 
despite his magnificent turnabout 
against Turpin, for Jersey Joe Walcott. 

“Hell,” he says about the Edward J. 
Neil Memorial Award, which was 
awarded to Walcott. “I know the writers 
don't like to give the thing twice to the 
same guy and I got it once. They don’t 
like to do it because it don't get as 
much publicity going to the same fel- 
low twice.” 

Within this statement on rejection is 
the core of Robinson’s whole personal- 
ity. He feigns an indifference to hero- 
worship, but he inwardly revels in the 
heroic role his fists have won for him. 
He is never happy unless he is leading 
the parade. He never travels alone. 
Louis always had a retinue of consider- 
able sweep during his reign as the 
most important fist-fighter in the world. 
Robinson outdoes even King Joe I. 

When he went to California for the 
Olson bout, he took ten persons with 
him, including a valet and his personal 
physician, Dr. Vincent A. Nardiello, of 
eee York Athletic Commission’s 
staff. 

When he was in Europe for the title- 
loss to Turpin in July of last year, he 
had the same number of court atten- 
dants on the scene. English fight writ- 
ers chided Robinson for this display of 
royal wealth. Splendor in England is 
reserved for genuine royalty. 

“This is a display of which only Ray 
Robinson is capable,” one Fleet Street 
journalist said. 

When Turpin came to America to 
put his title on the line against Robin- 
son, he was trailed by an even dozen 
lackeys. 

“They rapped my brains in for doing 
the same thing in England,” Robinson 
said, “and this guy does the same thing.” 

Robinson’s pique in this matter 
prompted the fight mob to reach the 
conclusion that he regards himself as 
a fighter apart from all others and, as 
such, the only one capable of such a 
majestic front. 

It follows from this that Robinson 
regards it as a kingly gesture for him 
to persist in tearing himself down. “T 
ain’t what I used to be,” he says, Gain- 
ford finds it difficult to go along with 
this all the way. 

“How’s Ray going to do with Rocky 
Graziano?" Gainford was asked at 
Pompton Lakes, where Robinson 
trained for his bout with the ex-middle- 
weight champion in Chicago last April. 

“Tough fight,” Gainford replied. 

“Tm asking for myself, not for publi- 

cation,” the inquisitive visitor ex- 
plained. 
“Oh,” said the manager, “in that case 
I can tell you. If Graziano comes out 
slugging it will take Robinson two or 
three rounds to get him out of _there. 
If he doesn’t swap punches with Robin- 
son, Graziano could last as much as 
eight rounds.” 

“You say this despite the Olson 
fight,” the visitor suggested. 

“Hell,” said Gainford, “that’s the best 
thing that ever happened for the gate 
for the Graziano fight. Makes it even- 
up. Couldn’t have been better if we 
planned it, and we didn’t,” 

Time, Gainford figures, is running 
for Robinson, even at this late date. 
Somebody should tell the manager it’s 
later than he thinks. Sugar Ray knows 
the truth about the light layer of rust 
that is settling over his once invulner- 
able arsenal of weapons. That’s the 
real reason why he wants to quit. 

—f— 


Tryout Camp 


(Continued from page 45) 
or that of a nearby farm club, 

This is the second, and more advanced 
stage, of trying out. The parent club 
usually has a large staff on hand to 
watch the boys. For about half of the 
major-league clubs, which don’t con- 
duct extensive tryout camps in the 
field, this period is devoted to the ex- 
amination of boys recommended by 
their far-flung corps of scouts and bird- 
dogs (part-time scouts). Throughout 
the summer, the clubs invite these 
recommended youngsters to special 
workouts. As you will note from the 
pictures of the Polo Grounds tryout 
camp, the candidates play ball. The 
boy’s speed and throwing arm have 
been tested and tabulated. Now the 
scouts are looking for the many in- 
tangibles that, in their opinion, make 
the good ballplayer. They study the 
boy’s competitive spirit, his hustle, his 
personality and his natural talents. If 
they like what they see, they sign the 
boy to a class D or C contract. 

As a source of supply, these tryouts 
furnish organized baseball with about 
50 per cent of its new personnel each 
year, even though only about one boy 
of 250 makes the grade. But almost as 
many boys who go into organized ball 
never get to these camps. They are 
scouted and signed elsewhere. 

The business of acquiring and devei- 
oping baseball players is such a vast 
operation today that it is almost im- 
possible for a good-looking prospect to 
be passed up. The scouting networks 
of the major leagues have become so 
extensive in recent years that there 
are scouts or bird-dogs watching nearly 
every sandlot. No scout can keep a 
good ballplayer a secret any more, 
Everyone is bidding on the open mar- 
ket, watching the same kids, reading 
the same write-ups of high school phe- 
noms and writing the same big checks. 


Most scouts still can’t figure out how 
Mickey Mantle ever sneaked into the 
Yankee chain undetected. How was he 
missed, they ask? Mickey just showed 
up at Joplin of the Western Associa- 
tion one day and asked manager Johnny 
Sturm to give him a tryout. Sturm 
watched the youngster run and throw; 
that was enough. Playing it very close 
to the chest, he told Mantle to hang 
around for a couple of days “until a 
scout comes through.” Meanwhile, 
Sturm rushed a call to the Yankees 
and Mickey was quickly signed. 

Phillies’ scout Cy Morgan, the man 
who signed Curt Simmons, said re- 
cently, “Of course you can’t keep 
secrets any more. I and everyone else 
was camped on the Simmons’ doorstep. 
We all knew that he had been a hot- 
shot high-school pitcher, and we waited 
till he was graduated so we could deal 
with him. A little luck and a big check 
landed him for us.” 

The tryout camps serve a different 
function. Most of these boys have been 
watched during their high-school play 
but have not shown the obvious tal- 
ents that you find in most bonus babies. 
They are, however, an important part 
of the mass screening process. Maybe 
they haven’t been seen before, and 
maybe—a more important considera- 
tion—they’ve improved since they were 
last scouted. Scouts always remember 
that a year can mean a big difference 
in the physical make-up of a teen- 
ager. The boy can acquire more speed 
in that short time, or learn something 
new about hitting, or simply gain 20 
pounds and grow three inches. That’s 
why, this summer, the scouts will be 
out there in the hot sun, pitching camp 
on pebbled sandlots and in metropoli- 
tan stadiums, carefully watching the 
kids try out, looking for replacements 
for Joe DiMaggio and Ted Williams. 

— if — 


Hottest of the High-Hurdlers 


(Continwed from page 33) 
high-hurdling really advance as an art. 
“Attlesey, in only one year of real ac- 
tion after his bad injury, shaved a tenth 
off Dillard’s best, down to 13.5,” Brutus 
Hamilton says. “'That’s why I figure he’s 
our closest thing to a sure winner in the 
Olympics. Bob Richards in the pole 
vault and Bob Mathias in the decathlon 
are the world’s best, too. But they 
haven't crushed all ‘competition like 
Attlesey.” 

So lightly regarded was the high- 
split, little-known Attlesey in 1950 that 
Eastern writers ignited a feud with 
their Western associates by hinting that 
Attlesey was being helped by “record- 
happy” local officials. Today, they know 
better. Not only is his 13.5 for 120 
yards, set in the Fresno (California) 
Relays, the official world mark, but at 
College Park, Maryland, in June, 1950, 
he personally demonstrated it was no 
fluke. “Half the AAU record section 
was on hand to see whether I was a 
phony or not,” says Attlesey. “It wasa 
hell of a hot day, but I felt loose. I 
gave it the works,” 

In 100-degree weather, Dick glided 
faultlessly over the ten’ hurdles and 
burst through the tape with an eight- 
yard edge over his nearest rival. The 
time for the 110-meter distance was 


13.6—another world record. Then, at 
Helsinki a month later, Attlesey had 
even the stoic Finns leaping out of their 
seats. In the rapid style he developed 
as a radio-speech major at USC, he tells 
the story of that great race: 

“Td been touring all over Europe 
with an American team, running crazy 
things like the 220-dash just for fun, 
The day before Helsinki, I entered the 
sprints and ran two hurdle heats in a 
little town about 60 miles away. Then 
a big storm hit and we had to drive 
around detours for six hours to make it 
to the meet. When we lined up, I was 
bushed. 

“An Englishman named Dixon in the 
next lane looked at the circles under 
my eyes and said, ‘Old fellow, you 
don’t look too well.’ I told him Id 
probably drop dead at the third flight. 
Well, I was so tired I got away with- 
out thinking about it, moving nice and 
loose and easy. The whole thing was 
kind of like a dream. They tell me I 
got a big lead and held it all the way. 
But what I remember most was that I 
hit the last hurdle and staggered the 
last 15 yards like a drunk. I went 
across the tape crabwise and almost fell 
on my face.” 

Finnish clockers did double-takes at 
their watches. Three of them caught 
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Attlesey in 134 for 110 meters, the 
others in 13.5. The Finns agreed on 13.5. 
So submitted to the International Ama- 
teur Athletic Federation, it now stands 
approved as the world record for the 
metric highs. 

The race took place just a few miles 
from the vast stadium where Finland 
will stage the Olympic Games. Since 
the Olympic record through 56 years 
of the modern Games is 13.9, Attlesey 
doesn’t turn modest when asked if he 
expects to set a new one. “Sure I can 
beat it, if no accident happens,” he says 
frankly, 

Since Attlesey is an unusual athlete 
for a hurdler, he is worth inspecting 
closely. Coaches talk about his perfect 
build (six-four and 180 pounds), his 
fine leg snap and sprinter’s speed be- 
tween hurdles. But the girls are more 
inclined to react like the pretty blonde 
in the Los Angeles hotel restaurant 
when he passed her table. “Ooohhh,” 
she squealed audibly, “what a dream- 
boat!” 

From his crew haircut to his polished 
brogans, the world-traveled, highly- 
poised and carefully-dressed Attlesey 
is best described by feminine admirers 
as “like Gary Cooper—only there’s more 
of him.” He has a rugged face featur- 
ing a nose slightly askew from a high 
school football pileup, an easy grin, 
engaging manner and the verbal de- 
livery of a radio news analyst—which 
he wouldn’t mind becoming, inciden- 
tally. Hurdling is not his only gift. An 
accomplished dramatic actor and co- 
median, he has played numerous roles 
with the Crescent Theater group at 
USC. and at Columbia Workshop in 
Hollywood. He has written for radio, 
handled a daily KUSC sports-commen- 
tary show on the USC campus and has 
been a hit in Los Angeles as a guest 
artist on TV. One of his radio charac- 
ters, “Gorgeous Gertie,” lady wrestler, 
may land him a mess of money when 
he takes time to promote her. Red 
Skelton thought enough of some Attle- 
sey gags to use them on his network 
show. He can sing a bit, too. His second 
tenor has been heard in an all-track- 
star barbershop quartet dubbed by 
ae “The Shower-Stall Six Minus 

wo,” 

He calls Compton, a track-crazy out- 
post of Los Angeles, his birthplace, but 
grew up in the suburb of Bell, where 
his father is director of atomic defense 
for the community. All the Attleseys 
are big, active people. Mrs. Attlesey 
heads up the Veterans Information 
Service in nearby Huntington Park. A 
27-year-old brother, Walt, now in the 
Navy, was an all-city prep tackle and 
played freshman football at USC. Dick, 
his father and Walt are all four inches 
over six feet and can wear each other's 
clothes. At Bell High, the youngest 
Attlesey, born Richard Harold, was 
student-body president, a classy foot- 
ball end and class valedictorian. But his 
winning 14.3 time in the Los Angeles 
high school meet stamped him as a boy 
who should concentrate on high-step- 
ping over the hurdles. 

But Dick ran into a series of dis- 
couraging breaks which should have 
kept him off the athletic field. 

He broke blood vessels playing kid 
football and a calcium deposit formed 
in his leg. Two doctors advised him 
that his leg would be too stiff to clear 
a 42-inch college-size barrier. Yet, ig- 
noring the stiffness, he ran 14.8 and 14.7 
as a USC freshman before coming up to 
the near-fatal meet with Illinois early 
in the 1947 season. 

“J should have stopped in that race 


after | spiked myself,” he says now. 
“But I was a 17-year-old kid and I 
wanted to finish, even if it killed me.” 

Advised by the medics that his hur- 
dling days were ended, he stayed in 
school and concentrated more on class 
work. That winter, delivering Christ- 
mas mail, he fell and sprained an ankle. 
The weakened ankle and too much 
pavement-pounding as a campus mail- 
man and janitor probably caused his 
arches to collapse. 

Dick took a vacation job in 1948 at 
Catalina Island as chief soda-squirt in 
a malt shop at $1.12 an hour plus all 
the merchandise he cared to drink. 
Before long, he weighed 200 pounds. 
To get some needed exercise, he took 
five-mile swims each day and became 
a proficient skin-diver and spear- 
fisherman, Attlesey has brought up 
abalone and lobster from depths that 
would frighten most beach lifeguards. 
Once, off Catalina, Dick and another 
skin-diver cornered a five-foot shovel- 
nose shark in 20 feet of water. Each 
got a spear into the shark, but when 
he charged them, Attlesey’s support 
suddenly vanished. “I ducked and the 
shark missed,” Dick says. “Then he 
took me down to the bottom and we 
piven tug-of-war for about 30 seconds. 

inally, I had to take time out for a 
breather,” 

When Attlesey surfaced, his buddy 
hollered, “What happened?” 

“I’m wearing him out,” replied At- 
tlesey. 

He did, finally, and landed the largest 
shark which anyone in the area had 
seen handled unassisted in many years. 

All that was great fun, but when 
Dick appeared on USC’s Bovard Field 
in a track suit in early 1949, he ran into 
strong criticism of his size. Dean Crom- 
well had retired. The new coach, Jess 
Hill, now Trojan football boss, stared 
at Attlesey’s paunch. “If you want to 
run for me, you’ll sweat,” Hill said. 
“You'll go on a diet, all lean meat and 
green vegetables. And you'll run over 
so many hurdles you'll forget to worry 
about hitting one.” 

For months, Hill worked to bring 
Attlesey back into competitive trim. To 
improve his speed, Hill worked him 
with the sprinters, at 220 yards. When 
Attlesey cut his time to 21.9, he worked 
in the blocks on 50-yard dashes. “Hill 
taught me that hurdling is a ‘burst of 
energy’ event,” he relates. “My re- 
action time to the gun wasn’t good until 
Jess took me in hand. Also, I was over- 
striding the hurdles. Jess hounded me 
to snap my leg down fast as I went 
over until finally it was second nature.” 

Of course, there was no guarantee 
that Dick wouldn’t call off the whole 
deal the first time he piled into a 
hurdle. Hill brought him along slowly. 
Attlesey failed to win a major event 
until the end of the season, when he 
came on fast—tying the 14.1 school rec- 
ord set by Roy Staley at the Modesto 
Relays and running second to Craig 
Dixon in the National Collegiate meet. 

When the 1950 season arrived, Attle- 
sey complicated matters by going all- 
out to become an actor. He auditioned 
for the role of a crazed playwright in a 
campus production of Noel Coward's 
Present Laughter and won the part. For 
two weeks, he was up every night until 
1 and 2 a.m,, rehearsing. On the Thurs- 
day and Friday before the Fresno Re- 
lays, he pounded the boards of the 
Crescent Theater as the play opened. 
On Saturday, he found a stand-in and 
took a hurried 167-mile trip to Fresno. 

The Fresno Relays are held on what 
is sometimes called the fastest track in 


the world. More than a dozen world 
records have been set on its springy 
surface. Attlesey, like the experts, was 
inclined to credit the track when he 
raced home in the first 13.5 clocking of 
his life—in fact, the first anywhere by 
anybody. “If I'd had a decent night's 
sleep before the race, it would have 
seemed more believable,” Dick says. “As 
it was, I felt tremendously encouraged. 
I decided to bear down for Jess and re- 
pay him for everything he'd done.” 

The trouble with Attlesey after that 
was that he became so good so soon 
that several Eastern scribes refused to 
admit he was faster than the immortal 
Towns or Dillard. Sprinter Mel Patton 
of USC had received the same treat- 
ment when he first tied Jesse Owens’ 
:09.4 for 100 yards. Patton finally re- 
tired in 1948 with an official :09.3 and 
no ohne doubted his super-human speed. 
Likewise, Attlesey has proved his point. 

He didn’t lower his great 1950 record 
last season, but his consistent perform- 
ances were something to see. He turned 
in a 14.1 in the early-season Santa Bar- 
bara Relays. Then he got down to busi- 
ness with a 13.7 at Fresno and a 13.6 
in the Los Angeles Coliseum Relays, 
held on a Friday night. The next day, 
at Modesto, he outlegged Craig Dixon, 
his onetime conquerer, and Jack Davis 
in a tremendous 13.6 effort. 

“In those two days at the Coliseum 
and Modesto,” notes Dink Templeton, 


the veteran Western track authority, 
“Attlesey ran two preliminary heats of 
13.8 each and two finals of 13.6 each. 
There’s never been anything like it in 
the history of hurdling.” 

Dick went on to defend his National 
AAU title in 13.8, four yards ahead of 
Davis. At the Cugar Bowl, he loafed 
home ahead of Southern Methodist’s 
Val Joe Walker in 14.2. 

Facing the draft in 1951, Dick enlisted 
for four years in the Naval Air Reserve. 
A seaman apprentice, he will run in the 
Olympics through the courtesy of the 
Navy Department. He is serving at Los 
Alamitos Air Station in Southern Cali- 
fornia as a stationkeeper, with orders 
to get in shape for the Helsinki carnival. 
After the Games are over, Attlesey will 
be like any other sailor—subject to im- 
mediate sea duty. He has no idea where 
he will serve. 

Meanwhile, he is “unofficially en- 
gaged” to pretty Ann Robinson, who 
teaches and coaches basketball at Mary- 
mount College for girls in Los Angeles. 
Ann has already purchased her ticket 
to the Olympics. She’ll be down front, 
rooting hard, when her flatfooted hero 
steps into the starting blocks for the 
biggest hurdle race of his life. 

If Dick wins, don’t be surprised if he 
also gets the biggest kiss in Olympic 
history, right out in front of 75,000 
people. 

—if— 


Letters to SPORT 


(Continued from page 5) 

know what he was up against. Jack 
Kearns, Walker’s manager, was re- 
fused admittance to the fight but 
Kearns knew the score and sent a 
warning to Walker not to try any 
rough stuff with Greb or he would be 
disqualified. That was the setup. Greb 
could use all the foul tactics he cared 
to but Walker had to observe the rules 
or be disqualified. Greb opened with 
his windmill attack but although 
fouled, Walker weathered the storm 
with ease and landed several stiff 
punches in return, The pace was ter- 
rific. Greb was throwing leather like 
a madman and Walker was trying to 
end it with one solid blow. In the 
third, Walker broke up Greb’s wind- 
mill with a terrific left hook which 
knocked Harry bowlegged. The ref- 
eree warned Walker and Mickey real- 
ized what he was up against. . . In the 
llth, Walker, after taking a fierce 
beating due to Greb’s foul fighting, 
landed two terrific body blows and a 
crushing left hook to the head that had 
Harry in real trouble but the referee 
again warned Walker... 

After that Greb went berserk, land- 
ing low blows, using his elbows, his 
thumbs and his head. In the 14th 
round he brought up his head and 
clipped Walker on the chin and 
knocked him reeling and dizzy. Then 
Harry turned loose everything in his 
foul repertoire, beating Walker all 
over the ring. But the Irishman 
weathered the storm and came out 
for the 15th, taking the play away 
from Greb and giving him a leather- 
ing that had him on the verge of a 
knockout at the finish. 

The decision, of course, went to 
Greb. All the sportswriters on the 
big dailies gave the nod to Greb ex- 
cept the New York Times man who 
had the spirit and fairness to describe 
it as it really was, stating that all 


the hard blows were delivered by 
Walker and censuring Greb for his 
rough tactics and foul fighting. 
Regarding the street fight between 
Walker and Greb which you stated 
had been seen by 20,000 people, you 
are way off, and I know whereof I 
speak because I was among those pres- 
ent. They did not get out of their cabs 
and start to fight on sight. It happened 
like this: Walker was sitting at a 
table in the Silver Slipper with 
Kearns and two others when Greb 
came in and stopped at Walker’s table 
and said, ‘Walker, I licked you tonight 
and I can lick you anytime, any place, 
anywhere.” Mickey stood up and re- 
plied: “You lousy thug, come out- 
side and we’ll see who you can lick.” 
Greb made a bad mistake. This 
time he did not have the referee to 
protect him. They met head-on. Both 
landed blows but Walker’s were much 
harder. Greb tried to use his head 
but Walker straightened him up with 
an uppercut and then swarmed all 
over him, knocking him down with 
a left hook. Greb came up full of 
fight but he was badly hurt. Greb 
tried to clinch but Walker landed his 
lett hook and Greb toppled over on 
his face. By that time, two cops had 
appeared and they stopped the affray. 
Some of the bystanders wanted the 
cops to let them continue, telling them 
it was Harry Greb and Mickey Wal- 
ker, but the cops wouldn’t believe 
iti to.0 
So that makes 20,001 people who 
saw the great street fight between the 
two champions. I am giving it to 
you straight and it always gives me 
a thrill to know that Walker evened 
the score with Greb and licked hell 
out of him even though there was no 
championship at stake. I hope that 
in the future you glorify some fighter 
worthy of your praise. 
Williamsport, Pa. Martin J. CorcoRAN 
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SOFT CUSHION 


Unretoined rupture 
causes backache, gar 
and stomach pains. 


FAT MEN ... THIN ME 
LOCK-O-MATIC fits them oll. 
Its scientifically engineered construction per 
forms so effectively, you feel that you never 
had a rupture... it meets any condition, If 
ead a truss, change to LOCK-O-MATIC, 
en ordering, state single $22.50 or double 
$27.50. Also state for large or small rupture 
and your age, Give measurement oround 
body jn line with rupture opening. 
Millions fitted by experts at high prices...» now 
LOCK-O-MATIC fits more accurately ot o fraction 
of the cost, 
SENT ON 10 DAY FREE TRIAL OR MONEY BACK 


LOCK-O-MATIC SALES CO. 
21 South 3rd Strect © Minneapolis 2, Minnnesote 


1s. J For Quick ciel DENT’ 
“7 Ask your Druggis! for 


POULTICE 


There's 2 big 

850 a week—and 

time! Take subscriptions 

friends and neighbors. (For U.S.A. 

particulgrs write: Subscription Secretary Division 
MACFADDEN PUBLICATIONS, Ine, 
Dept. SP 752-11 Bartholomew_ Bidg. 

20S E. 42nd St. Now York 17, N. ¥. 


STOP SNEEZING! 


FORMULA TTO-3 MUST HELP VICTIMS OF 
HAY FEVER, SNEEZING, HEAD GOLDS, 
SINUS IRRITATIONS, AND HEADACHES OR 
MONEY BACK. 
Send $1,00 for Your tube and applicator. 
Dopt. 6-N, ANF Sales Co,, 3010 W 7th St, Los Angeles, Calit. 


HE-MAN VOICE! 


xf SYRENGTHEN your volow thin tested 
scuentifie way, Ver—you my now be 
wble to improve the POWE: 


vpeakian and singing sobs eaters 
privany uf your own room| teal 

tly silent. No music red 5 

Fg care ah ae wan RDI tor 

ih aoe Fouabtine 

zi t booklet “How to Develop # 

Sincass{ul Voice.” Ir'e absolutely FREE 

You must state your age, Booklet mailed pontpald 

in plain wrapper. No salesman i Bend yout 

name and RIGHT NOW! Prefect Voice 

institute, 210 $. Clinton St., Studio GY-7, 

Chicago 6, Hl. 
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IMPROVE YOUR SoGuUHE 
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JOE FAN WRITES TO THE MAN WHO SPONSORS BASEBALL ON TY 


Dear sir: : 

This isn’t exactly a squawk. Well, I suppose it is 
because it isn’t exactly a rave, either. But actually, 
it’s just a harmless piece of wishful thinking. You 
may be interested because although it’s mostly 
about baseball it also has to do with your product 
and the way you're advertising it on the television. 

Is it really necessary, do you think, for your an- 
nouncers to slip so many unscheduled commercials 
into every ball game? You know what I mean. The 
ones where, when somebody makes a nice catch in 
the outfield, the announcer says, “Boy, that was a 
good play! Take it from me, fans, that was good like 
Crunchies. Yes, sir, that was as good as Crunchies 
with whipped cream and strawberries!” Now, I ask 
you. In the first place, when the bases are loaded 
and there are two out and Ralph Kiner belts one 
out toward the fence and the center-fielder runs a 
mile for it and robs the guy with a sensational catch, 
who’s interested in Crunchies? The truth of the 
matter is, speaking for myself anyway, it’s down- 
right annoying to have the announcer feed you 
anything but straight baseball at a time like that. 
And when somebody’s annoyed, he isn’t likely to 
run right out and buy your stuff, is he? 

What I’m getting at is that nobody minds watch- 
ing your regular commercials—even though some 
of those jingles are enough to drive you nuts—but 
these sneaky ones are getting in our hair. Some- 
times you wonder whether Crunchies are sponsor- 
ing the ball game or the ball game is sponsoring 
Crunchies. 

Another thing: Can’t we do something to pass the 
word to the announcers that we'd like them to get 
back to the old-fashioned habit of calling a home 
run a home run? Now, I know this isn’t going to 
be easy, and maybe you fellows don’t think it’s im- 
portant, but it’s all part of what I’m trying to get 
at. Just once in a while, anyway, instead of scream- 
ing “It’s a Stogie Special!” couldn’t they just say 
Bobby Thomson hit a home run? It would be kind 
of nice to hear it again. 

Then there’s this business of showing the ball- 
players using the product. I know testimonials have 
been routine for years and years. But with ball- 
players, you ought to remember us fans know quite 
a bit about them. So when you show a guy talking 
about what a wonderful cigarette the Tobacco 


Prince is, and it’s a guy we happen to know hasn’t 
been near a cigarette since he tried one out behind 
the barn when he was nine and got sick, it strikes 
us as a pretty silly business. Anyway, if you’d take 
the trouble to watch those testimonials, you’d notice 
that the fellows who don’t smoke always hold the 
cigarette as though it was a hand grenade and was 
likely to explode any second. 

I hate to sound stuffy. I don’t think I’m a reaction- 
ary or whatever it is that people who disagree with 
other people always call the other people. But an- 
other thing that gripes me is the way your company 
has taken over the ball park. For erying out loud, 
do we have to look at your advertising even to find 
out if Jackie Robinson got a hit or an error on that 
last grounder to short? Your smart young men 
probably think that was a pretty cute idea but, you 
take it from me, a lot of the people you’re trying to 
sell don’t like it a bit. We’ve got the funny idea that 
baseball ought to still be the big thing. We hate to 
see it tampered with. 

You probably think I’m ungrateful. Maybe you 
think I’ve got some nerve writing to you and put- 
ting up a beef like this when all the time I’m sitting 
home watching the ball games on my television for 
nothing because you’re picking up the tab at the 
front office. Well, I don’t want to shock you, but I 
am grateful. I think it’s terrific that you decided to 
put your television money into the ball games in- 
stead of some carbon copy of Milton Berle. I can 
remember how mad I was some of those times last 
fall when there were big football games going on 
around the country and I couldn’t see them because 
they weren’t on television. I can remember how dis- 
appointed everybody in the family was when some 
of the big fights, like the Robinson-Turpin one for 
instance, weren’t on. So it isn’t that I don’t realize 
what a wonderful thing it is to have the ball games 
televised. I do. What’s more, I want them to stay 
on, and if your people keep trying to swallow up 
the whole game with their commercials, baseball 
may get worried about looking too undignified. 
Then we’ll both be out in the cold. 

What it really boils down to, I guess, is that we 
take our baseball pretty seriously, You know, we 
all like Bill Veeck real well, but when he sent the 
midget up to bat in a league game, we didn’t laugh. 
I think there’s a moral in there somewhere for you. 


TO PATTERN YOUR SHOTGUN 
WITH MODERN SHELLS! 


A DENSER PATTERN than the marking on gun! 


Modern ammunition made by new manufacturing 
methods has changed the whole shotgun picture. 
Barrels marked “modified” or “improved cylinder” 
may deliver “full” patterns — patterns too tight for 
short or medium ranges, making even experts miss 
completely or blow game to bits. 


THE PROPER KILLING PATTERN at only ONE range! Modern. ammunition »may® make. your 
gun shoot like this... delivering patterns 
Pattern your gun at several ranges. It will be “right” too tight for short or medium ranges. 


at just one. A fixed choke by its very nature can 


pattern perfectly at only one distance. At all others 
the pattern is either too tight or too thin. 


from 15 yards to 50, for any type game, 
with the proper load... 


A Poly-Choke is always ready 
with the right pattern for the 
range and the game. A “twist-of- 
the-wrist” gives you your choice 
of nine degrees of choke — from 


The New Ventilated Poly-Choke full to reverse — the exact choke 
gives more stabilized patterns you need for the proper pattern. 
plus reduced recoil. You'll save expensive ammuni- 
tion by making your shells count, A Poly-Choke delivers a spropedly distributed 
dropping the game you shoot at pattern at every range — from 15 yards to 50. 


IMPROVED POLY-CHOKE 
with VENTILATED SLEEVE 


$19 5 COMPLETELY BUYING A NEW GUN? orde- iy equipped with « 
95 “Reraueo <> 


STANDARD 

POLY-CHOKE 
POLY-CHOKE VENTILATED (without Ventilated Sleeve) 
SLEEVE ONLY — OMPLEFELY 
$795 INSTALLED 


THE POLY- CHOKE CO., HARTFORD, CONN 
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PROOF POSITIVE OF POLY-CHOKE’S BETTER PATTERN prow THE SHOULDER 9LA Tunxis St. HARTFORD, CONN. 
’ var Pole / Please rush me [) my Free copy of “Straight from 


the Shoulder"; © free mailing carton for my gun 
barrel. 
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Features of Mercury Motors 
are protected by issued or 
pending patents, 


FOR A. 


kiekhaefer 


move up toa MERCURY CRUISER 


Picture a day when the air and sky 
are just right—when you're down- 
right thrilled to be alive. It's a day 
to take the whole family for an ex- 
hilarating day on the water with 
a Mercury CRUISER! 

Open ‘er up and there’s power a- 
plenty for water skiing thrills. Throt- 
tle ‘er down, and you'll troll so 
smoothly the fish won't know there's 
a boat around! 


For years of family enjoyment, move 

up to a MERCURY CRUISER, the 

outboard that outperforms engines 

of twice its rated “horsepower. 

® Reverse Gear and Neutral — cor- 
rectly engineered for outboard use. 


Kiekhaefer Corporation, Fond du Lac, 


e 


Meets Mercury's rigid standards 
of performance. 
@ Synchronized Twist-Grip spark 
and throttle control. 
® “Power-Thrust” lower unit for 
peak power efficiency with heavy 
loads. 
Drop forged aluminum clamp and 
swivel brackets . . . strong as steel. 
Weight only 73 pounds including 
integral gas tank. 
® Full Jeweled Power —ball and 
roller bearings throughout. 
NO SHEAR PINS — New Flo-Torg 
propeller drive. Cushions normal 
loads, slips on impact. Built to 
bring you back! 


Wisconsin 
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